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HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


THE second century of the existence of Gentile-Christian 
communities was characterised by the victorious conflict with 
Gnosticism and the Marcionite Church, by the gradual devel- 
opment of an ecclesiastical doctrine, and by the decay of the early 
Christian enthusiasm. The general result was the establishment 
of a great ecclesiastical association, which, forming at one and 
the same time a political commonwealth, school and union for 
worship, was based on the firm foundation of an “apostolic” 
law of faith, a collection of “apostolic” writings, and finally, 
an “apostolic” organisation. This institution was the Catholic 
Church. * In opposition to Gnosticism and Marcionitism, the main 
articles forming the estate and possession of orthodox Christianity 
were raised to the rank of apostolic regulations and laws, and 
thereby placed beyond all discussion and assault. At first 
the innovations introduced by this were not of a material, but 
of a formal, character. Hence they were not noticed by any of 
those who had never, or only in a vague fashion, been elevated 
to the feeling and idea of freedom and independence in religion. 


1 Aubé (Histoire des Persécutions de l’Eglise, Vol. II. 1878, pp. 1—68) has 
given a survey of the genesis of ecclesiastical dogma. The disquisitions of Renan 
in the last volumes of his great historical work are excellent, though not seldom 
exaggerated in particular points, See especially the concluding observations in 
Vol. VII. cc. 28—34. Since the appearance of Ritschl’s monograph on the 
genesis of the old Catholic Church, a treatise which, however, forms too narrowa 
conception of the problem, German science can point to no work of equal rank 
with the French, Cf. Sohm’s Kirchenrecht, Vol, I. which, however, in a very one- 
sided manner, makes the adoption of the legal and constitutional arrangements 
responsible for all the evil in the Church. 
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How great the innovations actually were, however, may be 
measured by the fact that they signified a scholastic tutelage 
of the faith of the individual Christian, and restricted the im- 
mediateness of religious feelings and ideas to the narrowest 
limits. But the conflict with the so-called Montanism showed 
that there were still a considerable number of Christians who 
valued that immediateness and freedom; these were, however, 
defeated. The fixing of the tradition under the title of apostolic 
necessarily led to the assumption that whoever held the apostolic 
doctrine was also essentially a Christian in the apostolic sense. 
This assumption, quite apart from the innovations which were 
legitimised by tracing them to the Apostles, meant the separation 
of doctrine and conduct, the preference of the former to the 
latter, and the transformation of a fellowship of faith, hope, and 
discipline into a communion “eiusdem sacramenti’”’, that is, into 
a union which, like the philosophical schools, rested on a doc- 
trinal law, and which was subject to a legal code of divine 
institution. * 

The movement which resulted in the Catholic Church owes 
its right to a place in the history of Christianity to the victory 


1 Sohm (p. 160) declares: “The foundation of Catholicism is the divine Church 
law to which it lays claim.” In many other passages he even seems to express 
the opinion that the Church law of itself, even when not represented as divine, 
is the hereditary enemy of the true Church and at the same time denotes the 
essence of Catholicism. See, e.g. p. 2: “The whole essence of Catholicism 
consists in its declaring legal institutions to be necessary to the Church.” Page 700: 
“The essence of Church law is incompatible with the essence of the Church.” 
This thesis really characterises Catholicism well and contains a great truth, if 
expressed in more careful terms, somewhat as follows: The assertion that there is 
a divine Church law (emanating from Christ, or, in other words, from the Apostles), 
which is necessary to the spiritual character of the Church and which in fact is a 
token of this very attribute, is incompatible with the essence of the Gospel and is” 
the mark of a pseudo-Catholicism.” But the thesis contains too narrow a view of 
the case. For the divine Church law is only one feature of the essence of the 
Catholic Church, though a very important element, which Sohm, as a jurist, was 
peculiarly capable of recognising. The whole essence of Catholicism, however, 
consists in the deification of tradition generally. The declaration that the empirical 
institutions of the Church, created for and necessary to this purpose, are apostolic, 
a declaration which amalgamates them with the essence and content of the Gospel . 
and places them beyond all criticism, is the peculiarly “Catholic” feature. “Now, 
as a great part of these institutions cannot be inwardly appropriated and cannot 
really amalgamate with faith and piety, it is self-evident that such portions become 
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over Gnosticism and to the preservation of an important part 
of early Christian tradition. If Gnosticism in all its phases was 
the violent attempt to drag Christianity down to the level of 
the Greek world, and to rob it of its dearest possession, belief 
in the Almighty God of creation and redemption, then Cathol- 
icism, inasmuch as it secured this belief for the Greeks, pre- 
served the Old Testament, and supplemented it with early 
Christian writings, thereby saving—as far as documents, at least, 
were concerned—and proclaiming the authority of an important 
part of primitive Christianity, must in one respect be acknow- 
ledged as a conservative force born from the vigour of Christi- 


legal ordinances, to which obedience must be rendered. For no other relation to 
these ordinances can be conceived. Hence the legal regulations and the corres- 
ponding slavish devotion come to have such immense scope in Catholicism, and 
well-nigh express its essence. But behind this is found the more general con- 
viction that the empirical Church, as it actually exists, is the authentic, pure, and 
infallible creation: its doctrine, its regulations, its religious ceremonial are apostolic. 
Whoever doubts that renounces Christ. Now, if, as in the case of the Reformers, 
this conception be recognised as erroneous and unevangelical, the result must 
certainly be a strong detestation of “the divine Church law.” Indeed, the inclination 
to sweep away all Church law is quite intelligible, for when you give the devil 
your little finger he takes the whole hand. But, on the other hand, it cannot be 
imagined how communities are to exist on earth, propagate themselves, and train 
men without regulations; and how regulations are to exist without resulting in the 
formation of a code of Jaws. In truth, such regulations have at no time been 
wanting in Christian communities, and have always possessed the character of a 
legal code. Sohm’s distinction, that in the oldest period there was no “law”, but 
only a “regulation”, is artificial, though possessed of a certain degree of truth; 
for the regulation has one aspect in a circle of like-minded enthusiasts, and a 
different one in a community where all stages of moral and religious culture are 
represented, and which has therefore to train its members. Or should it not do so? 
And, on the other hand, had the oldest Churches not the Old Testament and the 
dsraraééerg of the Apostles? Were these no code of laws? Sohm’s proposition: 
“The essence of Church law is incompatible with the essence of the Church,” does 
not rise to evangelical clearness and freedom, but has been formed under the shadow 
and ban of Catholicism. I am inclined to call it an Anabaptist thesis. The 
Anabaptists were also in the shadow and ban of Catholicism; hence their only 
course was either the attempt to wreck the Church and Church history and found 
a new empire, or a return to Catholicism, Hermann Bockelson or the Pope! 
But the Gospel is above the question of Jew or Greek, and therefore also above 
the question of a legal code. It is reconcilable with everything that is not sin, 
even with the philosophy of the Greeks. Why should it not be also compatible 
with the monarchical bishop, with the legal code of the Romans, and even with 
the Pope, provided these are not made part of the Gospel. 
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anity. If we put aside abstract considerations and merely look 
at the facts of the given situation, we cannot but admire a 
creation which first broke up the various outside forces assailing 
Christianity, and in which the highest blessings of this faith have 
always continued to be accessible. Ifthe founder of the Christian 
religion had deemed belief in the Gospel and a life in accordance 
with it to be compatible with membership of the Synagogue 
and observance of the Jewish law, there could at least be ‘no 
impossibility of adhering to the Gospel within the Catholic Church. 

Still, that is only one side of the case. The older Cathol- 
icism never clearly put the question, “What is Christian?’’ In- 
stead of answering that question it rather laid down rules, the 
recognition of which was to be the guarantee of Christianism. 
This solution of the problem seems to be on the one hand too 
narrow and on the other too broad. Too narrow, because it 
bound Christianity to rules under which it necessarily languished; 
too broad, because it did not in any way exclude the intro- 
duction of new and foreign conceptions. In throwing a protec- 
tive covering round the Gospel, Catholicism also obscured it. 
It preserved Christianity from being hellenised to the most 
extreme extent, but, as time went on, it was forced to admit 
into this religion an ever greater measure of secularisation. In 
the interests of its world-wide mission it did not indeed directly 
disguise the terrible seriousness of religion, but, by tolerating 
a less strict ideal of life, it made it possible for those less in 
earnest to be considered Christians, and to regard themselves 
as such. It permitted the genesis of a Church, which was no 
longer a communion of faith, hope, and discipline, but a political 
commonwealth in which the Gospel merely had a place’ beside 
other things.’ In ever increasing measure it invested all the 
forms which this secular commonwealth required with apostolic, 
that is, indirectly, with divine authority. This course disfigured 
Christianity and made a knowledge of what is Christian an 
obscure and difficult matter, But, in Catholicism, religion for the 
first time obtained a formal dogmatic system. Catholic Christi- 


1 In the formation of the Marcionite Church we have, on the other hand, the 
attempt to create a rigid cecumenical community, held together solely by religion. 
The Marcionite Church therefore had a founder, the Catholic has none. 
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anity discovered the formula which reconciled faith and know- 
ledge. This formula satisfied humanity for centuries, and the 
blessed effects which it accomplished continued to operate even 
after it had itself already become a fetter. 

Catholic Christianity grew out of two converging series of 
developments. In the one were set up fixed outer standards 
for determining what is Christian, and these standards were 
proclaimed to be apostolic institutions. The baptismal confession 
was exalted to an apostolic rule of faith, that is, to an apostolic 
law of faith. A collection of apostolic writings was formed from 
those read in the Churches, and this compilation was placed on 
an equal footing with the Old Testament. The episcopal and 
monarchical constitution was declared to be apostolic, and the 
attribute of successor of the Apostles was conferred on the 
bishop. Finally, the religious ceremonial developed into a cele- 
bration of mysteries, which was in like manner traced back to 
the Apostles. The result of these institutions was a strictly 
exclusive Church in the form of a communion of doctrine, cere- 
monial, and law, a confederation which more and more gathered 
the various communities within its pale, and brought about the 
decline of all nonconforming sects. The confederation was pri- 
marily based on a common confession, which, however, was not 
only conceived as ‘‘law,” but was also very soon supplemented 
by new standards. One of the most important problems to be 
investigated in the history of dogma, and one which unfortun- 
ately cannot be completely solved, is to show what necessities 
led to the setting up of a new canon of Scripture, what circum- 
stances required the appearance of living authorities in the 
communities, and what relation was established between the 
apostolic rule of faith, the apostolic canon of Scripture, and the 
apostolic office. The development ended with the formation ofa 
clerical class, at whose head stood the bishop, who united in 
himself all conceivable powers, as teacher, priest, and judge. 
He disposed of the powers of Christianity, guaranteed its purity, 
and therefore in every respect held the Christian laity in tutelage. 

But even apart from the content which Christianity here 
received, this process in itself represents a progressive secularising 
of the Church, This would be self-evident enough, even if it 
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were not confirmed by noting the fact that the process had 
already been to some extent anticipated in the so-called Gnos- 
ticism (See vol. I. p. 253 and Tertullian, de preescr. 35). But 
the element which the latter lacked, namely, a firmly welded, 
suitably regulated constitution, must by no means be regarded 
as one originally belonging and essential to Christianity, The 
depotentiation to which Christianity was here subjected appears 
still more plainly in the facts, that the Christian hopes were 
deadened, that the secularising of the Christian life was tolerated 
and even legitimised,and that the manifestations of an unconditional 
devotion to the heavenly excited suspicion or were compelled to 
confine themselves to very narrow limits. 

But these considerations are scarcely needed as soon as we 
turn our attention to the second series of developments that 
make up the history of this period. The Church did not merely 
set up dykes and walls against Gnosticism in order to ward it 
off externally, nor was she satisfied with defending against it the 
facts which were the objects of her belief and hope; but, taking the 
creed for granted, she began to follow this heresy into its own 
special territory and to combat it with a scientific theology. 
That was a necessity which did not first spring from Christianity’s 
own internal struggles. It was already involved in the fact that 
the Christian Church had been joined by cultured Greeks, who 
felt the need of justifying their Christianity to themselves and 
the world, and of presenting it as the desired and certain answer 
to all the pressing questions which then occupied men’s minds. 

The beginning of a development which a century later reached 
its provisional completion in the theology of Origen, that is, in 
the transformation of the Gospel into a scientific system of 
ecclesiastical doctrine, appears in the Christian Apologetic, as 
we already find it before the middle of the second century. As 
regards its content, this system of doctrine meant the legitimis- 
ing of Greek philosophy within the sphere of the rule of faith. 
The theology of Origen bears the same relation to the New 
Testament as that of Philo does to the Old. What is here 
presented as Christianity is in fact the idealistic religious philosophy 
of the age, attested by divine. revelation, made accessible to 
all by the incarnation of the Logos, and purified from any 
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connection with Greek mythology and gross polytheism.! A 
motley multitude of primitive Christian ideas and hopes, derived 
from both Testaments, and too brittle to be completely recast, 
as yet enclosed the kernel. But the majority of these were 
successfully manipulated by theological art, and the traditional 
rule of faith was transformed into a system of doctrine, in which, 
to some extent, the old articles found only a nominal place. ? 

This hellenising of ecclesiastical Christianity, by which we do 
not mean the Gospel, was not a gradual process; for the truth 
rather is that it was already accomplished the moment that the 
reflective Greek confronted the new religion which he had 
accepted. The Christianity of men like Justin, Athenagoras, 
and Minucius is not a whit less Hellenistic than that of Origen. 
But yet an important distinction obtains here. It is twofold. 
In the first place, those Apologists did not yet find themselves 
face to face with a fixed collection of writings having a title 
to be reverenced as Christian; they have to do with the Old 
Testament and the “Teachings of Christ” (dddyuare Xpicrod). 
In the second place, they do not yet regard the scientific 
presentation of Christianity as the main task and as one which 
this religion itself demands. As they really never enquired 
what was meant by “Christian,” or at least never put the 
question clearly to themselves, they never claimed that their 
scientific. presentation of Christianity was the first proper ex- 
pression of it that had been given. Justin and his contemporaries 
make it perfectly clear that they consider the traditional faith 
existing in the churches to be complete and pure and in itself 
requiring no scientific revision. In a word, the gulf which existed 

1 The historian who wishes to determine the advance made by Greco-Roman 
humanity in the third and fourth centuries, under the influence of Catholicism and 
its theology, must above all keep in view the fact that gross polytheism and 
immoral mythology were swept away, spiritual monotheism brought near to all, 
and the ideal of a divine life and the hope of an eternal one made certain. 
Philosophy also aimed at that, but it was not able to establish a community of 
men on these foundations. 


2 Luther, as is well known, had a very profound impression of the distinction 
between Biblical Christianity and the theology of the Fathers, who followed the 
theories of Origen. See, for example, Werke, Vol. LXII. p. 49, quoting Proles: 
¢When the word of God comes to the Fathers, me thinks it is as if milk were 
‘filtered through a coal sack, where the milk must become black and spoiled.” 
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between the religious thought of philosophers and the sum of 
Christian tradition is still altogether unperceived, because that 
tradition was not yet fixed in rigid forms, because no religious 
utterance testifying to monotheism, virtue, and reward was as 
yet threatened by any control, and finally, because the speech 
of philosophy was only understood by a small minority in the 
Church, though its interests and aims were not unknown to 
most. Christian thinkers were therefore still free to divest of 
their direct religious value all realistic and historical elements 
of the tradition, while still retaining them as parts of a huge 
apparatus of proof, which accomplished what was really the 
only thing that many sought in Christianity, viz., the assur- 
ance that the theory of the world obtained from other sources 
was the truth. The danger which here threatened Christianity 
as a religion was scarcely less serious than that which had been 
caused to it by the Gnostics. These remodelled tradition, the 
Apologists made it to some extent inoperative without attacking 
it. The latter were not disowned, but rather laid the found- 
ation of Church theology, and determined the circle of interests 
within which it was to move in the future. * 

But the problem which the Apologists solved almost.offhand, 
namely, the task of showing that Christianity was the perfect 
and certain philosophy, because it rested on revelation, and that 
it was the highest scientific knowledge of God and the world, 
was to be rendered more difficult. To these difficulties all that 
primitive Christianity has up to the present transmitted to the 
Church of succeeding times contributes its share. The conflict 
with Gnosticism made it necessary to find some sort of solution 
to the question, ‘‘ What is Christian?’”’ and to fix this answer. 
But. indeed the Fathers were not able to answer the question 
confidently and definitely. They therefore made a selection 
from tradition and contented themselves with making it binding 
on Christians. Whatever was to lay claim to authority in the 


1 They were not the first to determine this circle of interests. So far as we 
can demonstrate traces of independent religious knowledge among the so-called 
Apostolic Fathers of the post-apostolic age, they are in thorough harmony with 
the theories of the Apologists, which are merely expressed with precision and 
divested of Old Testament language, 
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Church had henceforth to be in harmony with the rule of faith 
and the canon of New Testament Scriptures. That created an 
entirely new situation for Christian thinkers, that is, for those 
trying to solve the problem of subordinating Christianity to the 
Hellenic spirit. That spirit never became quite master of the 
situation; it was obliged to accommodate itself to it.' The 
work first began with the scientific treatment of individual 
articles contained in the rule of faith, partly with the view 
of disproving Gnostic conceptions, partly for the purpose of 
satisfying the Church’s own needs. The framework in which 
these articles were placed virtually continued to be the apologetic 
theology, for this maintained a doctrine of God and the world, 
which seemed to correspond to the earliest tradition as much 
as it ran counter to the Gnostic theses. (Melito), Irenzeus, Ter- 
tullian and Hippolytus, aided more or less by tradition on the 
one hand and by philosophy on the other, opposed to the Gnostic 
dogmas about Christianity the articles of the baptismal confes- 
sion interpreted as a rule of faith, these articles being developed 
into doctrines. Here they undoubtedly learned very much from 
the Gnostics and Marcion. If we define ecclesiastical dogmas 
as propositions handed down in the creed of the Church, shown 
to exist in the Holy Scriptures of both Testaments, and 
rationally reproduced and formulated, then the men we have just 
mentioned were the first to set up dogmas’*—dogmas but no 


1 Tt was only after the apostolic tradition, fixed in the form of a comprehensive 
collection, seemed to guarantee the admissibility of every form of Christianity that 
reverenced that collection, that the hellenising of Christianity within the Church 
began in serious fashion, The fixing of tradition had had a twofold result. On 
the one hand, it opened the way more than ever before for a free and unhesitating 
introduction of foreign ideas into Christianity, and, on the other hand, so far as 
it really also included the documents and convictions of primitive Christianity, it 
preserved this religion to the future and led to a return to it, either from scientific 
or religious considerations. That we know anything at all of original Christianity 
is entirely due to the fixing of the tradition, as found at the basis of Catholicism. 
On the supposition—which is indeed an academic consideration—that this fixing 
had not taken place because of the non-appearance of the Gnosticism which 
occasioned it, and on the further supposition that the original enthusiasm had 
continued, we would in all probability know next to nothing of original Christianity 
to-day. How much we would have known may be sen from the Shepherd of Hermas. 


2 So far as the Catholic Church is concerned, the idea of dogmas, as individual 
theorems characteristic of Christianity, and capable of being scholastically proved, 
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system of dogmatics. As yet the difficulty of the problem was 
by no means perceived by these men either. Their peculiar 
capacity for sympathising with and understanding the traditional 
and the old still left them in a happy blindness. So far as 
they had a theology they supposed it to be nothing more than 
the explanation of the faith of the Christian multitude (yet 
Tertullian already noted the difference in one point, certainly a 
very characteristic one, viz., the Logos doctrine). They still 
lived in the belief that the Christianity which filled their minds 
required no scientific remodelling in order to be an expression 
of the highest knowledge, and that it was in all respects iden- 
tical with the Christianity which even the most uncultivated 
could grasp. That this was an illusion is proved by many 
considerations, but most convincingly by the fact that Tertullian 
and Hippolytus had the main share in introducing into the 
doctrine of faith a philosophically formulated dogma, viz., that 
the Son of God is the Logos, and in having it made the articulus 
constitutivus ecclesce. The effects of this undertaking can never 
be too highly estimated, for the Logos doctrine is Greek philos- 
ophy zz muce, though primitive Christian views may have been 
subsequently incorporated with it. Its introduction into the creed 
of Christendom, which was, strictly speaking, the setting up 
of the first dogma in the Church, meant the future conversion 
of the rule of faith into a philosophic system. But in yet another 
respect Irenzus and Hippolytus denote an immense advance 
beyond the Apologists, which, paradoxically enough, results both 
from the progress of Christian Hellenism and from a deeper 
study of the Pauline theology, that is, emanates from the con- 
troversy with Gnosticism. In them a religious and realistic idea 
takes the place of the moralism of the Apologists, namely, the 
deifying of the human race through the incarnation of the Son 
of God. The apotheosis of mortal man through his acquisition 
of immortality (divine life) is the idea of salvation which was 
taught in the ancient mysteries. It is here adopted as a Christian 
one, supported by the Pauline theology (especially as contained 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians), and brought into the closest 


originated with the Apologists, Even as early as Justin we find tendencies to 
amalgamate historical material and natural theology. 
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connection with the historical Christ, the Son of God and Son 
of man (filius dei et filius hominis). What the heathen faintly 
hoped for as a possibility was here announced as certain, and 
indeed as having already taken place. What amessage! This 
conception was to become the central Christian idea of the future. 
A long time, however, elapsed before it made its way into the 
dogmatic system of the Church. ! 

But meanwhile the huge gulf which existed between both 
Testaments and the rule of faith on the one hand, and the 
current ideas of the time on the other, had been recognized 
in Alexandria. It was not indeed felt as a gulf, for then either 
the one or the other would have had to be given up, but as 
a problem. If the Church tradition contained the assurance, 
not to be obtained elsewhere, of all that Greek culture knew, 
hoped for, and prized, and if for that very reason it was re- 
garded as in every respect inviolable, then the absolutely in- 
dissoluble union of Christian tradition with the Greek philosophy 
of religion was placed beyond all doubt But an immense 
number of problems were at the same time raised, especially 
when, as in the case of the Alexandrians, heathen syncretism 
in the entire breadth of its development was united with the 
doctrine of the Church. The task, which had been begun by 
Philo and carried on by Valentinus and his school, was now under- 
taken in the Church. Clement led the way in attempting a 
solution of the problem, but the huge task proved too much 
for him. Origen took it up under more difficult circumstances, 
and in a certain fashion brought it to a conclusion. He, the 
rival of the Neoplatonic philosophers, the Christian Philo, wrote 
the first Christian dogmatic, which competed with the philoso- 
phic systems of the time, and which, founded on the Scriptures 
of both Testaments, presents a peculiar union of the apologetic 
theology of a Justin and the Gnostic theology of a Valentinus, 

1 Jt is almost completely wanting in Tertullian. That is explained by the 
fact that this remarkable man was in his inmost soul an old-fashioned Christian, 
to whom the Gospel was conscientia religionis, disciplina vite and spes fidet, and 
who found no sort of edification in Neoplatonic notions, but rather dwelt on the 
ideas “command”, “performance”, “error”, “forgiveness”. In Irenzus also, 


moreover, the ancient idea of salvation, supplemented by elements derived from the 
Pauline theology, is united with the primitive Christian eschatology. 
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while keeping steadily in view a simple and highly practical 
aim. In this dogmatic the rule of faith is recast and that quite 
consciously. Origen did not conceal his conviction that Christi- 
anity finds its correct expression only in scientific knowledge, 
and that every form of Christianity that lacks theology is but 
a meagre kind with no clear consciousness of its own content. 
This conviction plainly shows that Origen was dealing with a 
different kind of Christianity, though his view that a mere relative 
distinction existed here may have its justification in the fact, 
that the untheological Christianity of the age with which 
he compared his own was already permeated by Hellenic 
elements and in a very great measure secularised.’ But Origen, 
as well as Clement before him, had really a right to the con- 
viction that the true essence of Christianity, or, in other words, 
the Gospel, is only arrived at by the aid of critical speculation; 
for was not the Gospel veiled and hidden in the canon of both 
Testaments, was it not displaced by the rule of faith, was it 
not crushed down, depotentiated, and disfigured in the Church 
which identified itself with the people of Christ? Clement and 
Origen found freedom and independence in what they recog- 
nized to be the essence of the matter and what they contrived 
with masterly skill to determine as its proper aim, after an 
examination of the huge apparatus of tradition. But was not 
that the ideal of Greek sages and philosophers? This question 
can by no means be flatly answered in the negative, and still 
less decidedly in the affirmative, for a new significance was 
here given to the ideal by representing it as assured beyond 
all doubt, already realised in the person of Christ and incom- 
patible with polytheism. If, as is manifestly the case, they found 
joy .and peace in their faith and in the theory of the universe 
connected with it, if they prepared themselves for an eternal 
life and expected it with certainty, if they felt themselves to be 
perfect only through dependence on God, then, in spite of their 
Hellenism, they unquestionably came nearer to the Gospel than 
Irenzus with his slavish dependence on authority. 

The setting up of a scientific system of Christian dogmatics, which 


1 On the significance of Clement and Origen see Overbeck, “Uber die Anfange 
der patristischen Litteratur” in d, Hist, Ztschr, N, F., Vol, XII. p. 417 ff, 
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was still something different from the rule of faith, interpreted 
in an Antignostic sense, philosophically wrought out, and in some 
parts proved from the Bible, was a private undertaking of 
Origen, and at first only approved in limited circles. As yet, not 
only were certain bold changes of interpretation disputed in 
the Church, but the undertaking itself, as a whole, was disapproved. ' 
The circumstances of the several provincial churches in the 
first half of the third century were still very diverse. Many 
communities had yet to adopt the basis that made them into 
Catholic ones; and in most, if not in all, the education of the 
clergy—not to speak of the laity—was not high enough to enable 
them to appreciate systematic theology. But the schools in 
which Origen taught carried on his work, similar ones were 
established, and these produced a number of the bishops and 
presbyters of the East in the last half of the third century. 
They had in their hands the means of culture afforded by the 
age, and this was all the more a guarantee of victory because 
the laity no longer took any part in deciding the form of religion. 
Wherever the Logos Christology had been adopted the future 
of Christian Hellenism was certain. At the beginning of the 
fourth century there was no community in Christendom which, 
apart from the Logos doctrine, possessed a purely philosophical 
theory that was regarded as an ecclesiastical dogma, to say 
nothing of an official scientific theology. But the system of 
Origen was a prophecy of the future. The Logos doctrine 
started the crystallising process which resulted in further deposits. 
Symbols of faith were already drawn up which contained a 
peculiar mixture of Origen’s theology with the inflexible Antignostic 
regula’ fidei. One celebrated theologian, Methodius, endeavoured 
to unite the theology of Irenzeus and Origen, ecclesiastical 
realism and philosophic spiritualism, under the badge of monastic 
mysticism. The developments of the following period therefore 
no longer appear surprising in any respect. 

As Catholicism, from every point of view, is the result of 


1 Information on this point may be got not only from the writings of Origen 
(see especially his work against Celsus), but also and above all from his history. 
The controversy between Dionysius of Alexandria and the Chiliasts is also instructive 
on the matter. 
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the blending of Christianity with the ideas of antiquity,’ so the 
Catholic dogmatic, as it was developed after the second or third 
century on the basis of the Logos doctrine, is Christianity con- 
ceived and formulated from the standpoint of the Greek philos- 
ophy of religion.? This Christianity conquered the old world, 
and became the foundation of a new phase of history in the 
Middle Ages. The union of the Christian religion with a definite 
historical phase of human knowledge and culture may be la- 
mented in the interest of the Christian religion, which was thereby 
secularised, and in the interest of the development of culture 
which was thereby retarded (?). But lamentations become here 
ill-founded assumptions, as absolutely everything that we have 
and value is due to the alliance that Christianity and antiquity 
concluded in such a way that neither was able to prevail over 
the other. Our inward and spiritual life, which owes the least 
part of its content to the empiric knowledge which we have 
acquired, is based up to the present moment on the discords 
resulting from that union. 

These hints are meant among other things to explain and 
justify * the arrangement chosen for the following presentation, 
which embraces the fundamental section of the history of Christian 
dogma. * A few more remarks are, however, necessary. 

1 The three or (reckoning Methodius) four steps of the development of church 
doctrine (Apologists, Old Catholic Fathers, Alexandrians) correspond to the progressive 
religious and philosophical development of heathendom at that period: philosophic 


moralism, ideas of salvation (theology and practice of mysteries), Neoplatonic 
philosophy, and complete syncretism, 


2 “Virtus omnis ex his causam accipit, a quibus provocatur (Tertull., de bapt. 2.) 


3 The plan of placing the apologetic theology before everything else would 
have much to recommend it, but I adhere to the arrangement here chosen, because 
the advantage of being able to represent and survey the outer ecclesiastical develop- 
ment and the inner theological one, each being viewed as a unity, seems to me 
to be very great. We must then of course understand the two developments as 
proceeding on parallel lines. But the placing of the former parallel before the 
latter in my presentation is justified by the fact that what was gained in the former 
passed over much more directly and swiftly into the general life of the Church, 
than what was reached in the latter. Decades elapsed, for instance, before the 
apologetic theology came to be generally known and accepted in the Church, as 
is shown by the long continued conflict against Monarchianism. 


4 The origin of Catholicism can only be very imperfectly described within 
the framework of the history of dogma, for the political situation of the Christian 
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I. One special difficulty in ascertaining the genesis of the 
Catholic rules is that the churches, though on terms of close 
connection and mutual intercourse, had noreal forum publicum, 
though indeed, in a certain sense, each bishop was zz foro 
publico. As a rule, therefore, we can only see the advance in 
the establishment of fixed forms in the shape of results, without 
being able to state precisely the ways and means which led 
to them. We do indeed know the factors, and can therefore 
theoretically construct the development; but the real course of 
things is frequently hidden from us. The genesis of a harmonious 
Church, firmly welded together in doctrine and constitution, can 
no more have been the natural unpremeditated product of the 
conditions of the time than were the genesis and adoption of 
the New Testament canon of Scripture. But we have no direct 
evidence as to what communities had a special share in the 
development, although we know that the Roman Church played 
a leading part. Moreover, we can only conjecture that conferences, 
common measures, and synodical decisions were not wanting. 
It is certain that, beginning with the last quarter of the second 
century, there were held in the different provinces, mostly in 
the East, but later also in the West, Synods in which an under- 
standing was arrived at on all questions of importance to 
Christianity, including, e.g., the extent of the canon. ? 

2. The degree of influence exercised by particular ecclesiastics 


communities in the Roman Empire had quite as important an influence on the 
development of the Catholic Church as its internal conflicts. But inasmuch as 
that situation and these struggles are ultimately connected in the closest way, the 
history of dogma cannot even furnish a complete picture of this development 
within, definite limits. 


1 See Tertullian, de pudic. 10: “Sed cederem tibi, si scriptura Pastoris, qu 
sola moechos amat, divino instrumento meruisset incidi, si non ab omni concilio 
ecclesiarum etiam vestrarum inter aprocrypha et falsa iudicaretur;” de ieiun. 13: 
“Aguntur preterea per Grecias illa certis in locis concilia ex universis ecclesiis, 
per qu et altiora quzque in commune tractantur, et ipsa repreesentatio totius 
nominis Christiani magna veneratione celebratur.” We must also take into account 
here the intercourse by letter, in which connection I may specially remind the 
reader of the correspondence between Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, Euseb., 
H.E. IV. 23, and journeys such as those of Polycarp and Abercius to Rome, 
Cf. generally Zahn, Weltverkehr und Kirche wahrend der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 


1877. 
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on the development of the Church and its doctrines is also 
obscure and difficult to determine. As they were compelled to 
claim the sanction of tradition for every innovation they intro- 
duced, and did in fact do so, and as every fresh step they took 
appeared to themselves necessary only as an explanation, it is 
in many cases quite impossible to distinguish between what they 
received from tradition and what they added to it of their own. 
Yet an investigation from the point of view of the historian .of 
literature shows that Tertullian and Hippolytus were to a great 
extent dependent on Irenzus. What amount of innovation these 
men independently contributed can therefore still be ascertained. 
Both are men of the second generation. Tertullian is related 
to Irenzus pretty much as Calvin to Luther. This parallel holds 
good in more than one respect. First, Tertullian drew up 
a series of plain dogmatic formule which are not found in Ire- 
nzus and which proved of the greatest importance in succeeding - 
times. Secondly, he did not attain the power, vividness, and 
unity of religious intuition which distinguish Irenzus. The truth 
rather is that, just because of his forms, he partly destroyed the 
unity of the matter and partly led it into a false path of develop- 
ment. Thirdly, he everywhere endeavoured to give a conception 
of Christianity which represented it as the divine law, whereas 
in Irenzus this idea is overshadowed by the conception of the 
Gospel as real redemption. The main problem therefore resolves 
itself into the question as to the position of Irenzus in the 
history of the Church. To what extent were his expositions new, 
to what extent were the standards he formulated already employed 
in the Churches, and in which of them? We cannot form to 
ourselves a sufficiently vivid picture of the interchange of Christian 
writings in the Church after the last quarter of the second cen- 
tury.’ Every important work speedily found its way into 
the churches of the chief cities in the Empire. The diffusion 
was not merely from East to West, though this was the general 
rule. At the beginning of the fourth century there was in Ce- 
sarea a Greek translation of Tertullian’s Apology and a collection 


1 See my studies respecting the tradition of the Greek Apologists of the second 
century in the early Church in the Texte und Unters. z. Gesch. der alt christl. 
Litteratur, Vol. I. Part I. 2. 
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of Cyprian’s epistles.’ The influence of the Roman Church 
extended over the greater part of Christendom. Up till about 
the year 260 the Churches in East and West had still insome 
degree a common history. 

3. The developments in the history of dogma within the 
period extending from about 150 to about 300 were by 
no means brought about in the different communities at the 
same time and in a completely analogous fashion. This 
fact is in great measure concealed from us, because our 
authorities are almost completely derived from those leading 
Churches that were connected with each other by constant 
intercourse. Yet the difference can still be clearly proved 
by the ratio of development in Rome, Lyons, and Carthage 
on the one hand, and in Alexandria on the other. Besides, 
we have several valuable accounts showing that in more remote 
“provinces and communities the development was slower, 
and a primitive and freer condition of things much longer 
preserved. * 

4. From the time that the clergy acquired complete sway 
over the Churches, that is, from the beginning of the second 
third of the third century, the development of the history of 
dogma practically took place within the ranks of that class, and 
was carried on by its learned men. Every mystery they set 
- up therefore became doubly mysterious to the laity, for these 
did not even understand the terms, and hence it formed another 
new fetter. 


1 See Euseb., H:E. Il. 2; VI. 43. 


2 See' the accounts of Christianity in Edessa and the far East generally 
The Acta Archelai and the Homilies of Aphraates should also be specially 
examined. Cf. further Euseb., H. E. VI. 12, and finally the remains of the Latin- 
Christian literature of the third century—apart from Tertullian, Cyprian and 
Novatian—as found partly under the name of Cyprian, partly under other titles. 
Commodian, Arnobius, and Lactantius are also instructive here. This literature has 
been but little utilised with respect to the history of dogma and of the Church, 


I. FIXING AND GRADUAL SECULARISING OF 
CHRISTIANITY AS A CHURCH. 
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THE SETTING UP OF THE APOSTOLIC STANDARDS FOR 
ECCLESIASTICAL CHRISTIANITY. THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. ! 


We may take as preface to this chapter three celebrated 
passages from Tertullian’s ‘‘de przescriptione hereticorum.” In 
chap. 21 we find: “It is plain that all teaching that agrees 
with those apostolic Churches which are the wombs and origins 
of the faith must be set down as truth, it being certain that 
such doctrine contains that which the Church received from the 
Apostles, the Apostles from Christ, and Christ from God.” In 
chap. 36 we read: ‘Let us see what it (the Roman Church) has 
learned, what it has taught, and what fellowship it has likewise 
had with the African Churches. It acknowledges one God the 


1 Tn itself the predicate “Catholic” contains no element that signifies a secularising 
of the Church. “Catholic” originally means Christianity in its totality as contrasted 
with single congregations. Hence the concepts “all communities” and the “universal 
Church” are identical. But from the beginning there was a dogmatic element 
in the concept of the universal Church, in so far as the latter was conceived to 
have been spread over the whole earth by the Apostles; an idea which involved 
the conviction that only that could be true which was found everywhere in Christen- 
dom. Consequently, “entire or universal Christendom,” “the Church spread over 
the whole earth,” and “the true Church” were regarded as identical conceptions. 
In this way the concept ‘*Catholic” became a pregnant one, and finally received 
a dogmatic and political content. As this result actually took place, it is not 
inappropriate to speak of pre-Catholic and Catholic Christianity. 
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Lord, the creator of the universe, and Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God the creator, born of the Virgin Mary, as well as the resur- 
rection of the flesh. It unites the Law and the Prophets with 
the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles. From these it 
draws its faith, and by their authority it seals this faith with 
water, clothes it with the Holy Spirit, feeds it with the eucharist, 
and encourages martyrdom. Hence it receives no one who rejects 
this institution.” In chap. 32 the following challenge is addressed 
to the heretics: “Let them unfold a series of their bishops 
proceeding by succession from the beginning in such a way 
that this first bishop of theirs had as his authority and prede- 
cessor some one of the Apostles or one of the apostolic men, 
who, however, associated with the Apostles.” * From the con- 
sideration of these three passages it directly follows that three 
standards are to be kept in view, viz., the apostolic doctrine, 
the apostolic canon of Scripture, and the guarantee of apostolic 
authority, afforded by the organisation of the Church, that is, 
by the episcopate, and traced back to apostolic institution. It 
will be seen that the Church always adopted these three stand- 
ards together, that is simultaneously.’ As a matter of fact they 
originated in Rome and gradually made their way in the other 
Churches. That Asia Minor had a share in this is probable, 
though the question is involved in obscurity. The three Catho- 


* Translators note. The following is Tertullian’s Latin as given by Professor 
Harnack: Cap. 21: “Constat omnem doctrinam que cum ecclesiis apostolicis 
matricibus et originalibus fidei conspiret veritati deputandam, id sine dubio tenen- 
tem quod ecclesiz ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a deo accepit.” 
Cap. 36: “Videamus quid (ecclesia Romanensis) didicerit, quid docuerit, cum 
Africanis quoque .ecclesiis contesserarit. Unum deum dominum novit, creatorem 
universitatis, et Christum Iesum ex virgine Maria filium dei creatoris, et carnis re- 
surrectionem; legem et prophetas cum evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet; inde 
potat fidem, eam aqua signat, sancto spiritu vestit, eucharistia pascit, martyrium 
exhortatur, et ita adversus hanc institutionem neminem recipit.” Chap. 32: “Evol- 
vant ordinem episcoporum suorum, ita per successionem ab initio decurrentem, ut 
primus ille episcopus aliquem ex apostolis vel apostolicis viris, qui tamen cum 
apostolis perseveravit, habuerit auctorem et antecessorem,” 


1 None of the three standards, for instance, were in the original of the first 
six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, which belong to the third century and 
are of Syrian origin; but instead of them the Old Testament and Gospel on the 
one hand, and the bishop, as the God of the community, on the other, are taken 
as authorities, 
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lic standards had their preparatory stages, (1) inshort kerygmatic 
creeds; (2) in the authority of the Lord and the formless 
apostolic tradition as well asin the writings read in the Churches; 
(3) in the veneration paid to apostles, prophets, and teachers, 
or the “elders”? and leaders of the individual communities. 


A. The Transformation of the Baptismal Confession 
into the Apostolic Rule of Faith. 


It has been explained (vol. I. p. 157) that the idea of the 
complete identity of what the Churches possessed as Christian 
communities with the doctrine or regulations of the twelve 
Apostles can already be shown in the earliest Gentile-Christian 
literature. In the widest sense the expression, xavayv Tis 
mapadecewg (canon of tradition), originally included all that was 
traced back to Christ himself through the medium of the Apostles 
and was of value for the faith and life of the Church, together 
with everything that was or seemed her inalienable possession, 
as, for instance, the Christian interpretation of the Old Testament. 
In the narrower sense that canon consisted of the history and 
words of Jesus. In so far as they formed the content of faith 
they were: the faith itself, that is, the Christian truth; in so far 
as this faith was to determine the essence of everything Christian, 
it might be termed xzavav rig ricrews, navav TIS aAybeias (canon of 
the faith, canon of the truth).’ But the very fact that the 
extent of what was regarded as tradition of the Apostles was 
quite undetermined ensured the possibility of the highest degree 
of freedom; it was also still allowable to give expression to 


* See Zahn, Glaubensregel und Taufbekenntniss in der alten Kirche in the 
Zeitschrift f. Kirchl. Wissensch. u. Kirchl. Leben, 1881, Part 6, p. 302 ff., espe- 
cially p. 314 ff. In the Epistle of Jude, v. 3, mention is made of the &raé wapa- 
dobeion roig aylosg wioric, and in v. 200f “building yourselves up in your most holy 
faith.” See Polycarp, ep. III. 2 (also VII. 2; II. 1). In either case the expressions 
uavav TYG WierEws, navav THO aAybefac, or the like, might stand for r/ersc, for the faith 
itself is primarily the canon; but it is the canon only in so far as it is comprehen- 
sible and plainly defined. Here lies the transition to a new interpretation of the 
conception of a standard in its relation to the faith. Voigt has published an 
excellent investigation of the concept 6 xavav rijg daybe‘ag cum synonymis. 
(Eine verschollene Urkunde des antimont. Kampfes, 1891, pp. 184—205), 
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Christian inspiration and to the intuition of enthusiasm without 
any regard to tradition. 

We now know that before the violent conflict with Gnosticism 
short formulated summaries of the faith had already grown out 
of the missionary practice of the Church (catechising). The 
shortest formula was that which defined the Christian faith as 
belief in the Father, Son, and Spirit.' It appears to have been 
universally current in Christendom about the year 150. Inthe 
solemn transactions of the Church, therefore especially in baptism, 
in the great prayer of the Lord’s Supper, as well as in the 
exorcism of demons, * fixed formule were used. They embraced 
also such articles as contained the most important facts in the 
history of Jesus.* We know definitely that not later than about 
the middle of the second century (about 140 A.D.) the Roman 
Church possessed a fixed creed, which every candidate for baptism 
had to profess; * and something similar must also have existed 


1 In Hermas, Mand. I., we find a still shorter formula which only contains the 
confession of the monarchy of God, who created the world, that is the formula 
mioréva sig eve bedv mavraxpéropa, which did not originate with the baptismal 
ceremony. But though at first the monarchy may have been the only dogma in the 
strict sense, the mission of Jesus Christ beyond doubt occupied a place alongside 
of it from the beginning; and the new religion was inconceivable without this. 


2 See on this point Justin, index to Otto’s edition. It is not surprising that 
formule similar to those used at baptism were employed in the exorcism of 
demons. However, we cannot immediately infer from the latter what was the 
wording of the baptismal confession. Though, for example, it is an established 
fact that in Justin’s time demons were exorcised with the words: “In the name of 
Jesus Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate,” it does not necessarily follow 
from this that these words were also found in the baptismal confession. The sign 
of the cross was made over those possessed by demons; hence nothing was more 
natural than that these words should be spoken. Hence they are not necessarily 
borrowed from a baptismal confession. 


3 These facts were known to every Christian, They are probably also alluded 
to in Luke I. 4. 


4 The most important result of Caspari’s extensive and exact studies is the 
establishment of this fact and the fixing of the wording of the Romish Confession. 
(Ungedruckte, unbeachtete und wenig beachtete Quellen z. Gesch. des Taufsymbols 
u d. Glaubensregels. 3 Vols. 1866—1875. Alte u. neue Quellen zur Gesch, des 
Taufsymbols u. d. Glaubensregel, 1879). After this Hahn, Bibliothek d. Symbole u. 
Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche, 2 Aufl. 1877; see also my article “Apostol. 
Symbol” in Herzog’s R.E., 2nd, ed., as well as Book I. of the present work, 
Chap. IH. § 2. 
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in Smyrna and other Churches of Asia Minor about the year 
150, in some cases, even rather earlier. We may suppose that 
formule of similar plan and extent were also found in other 
provincial Churches about this time.’ Still it is neither probable 
that all the then existing communities possessed such creeds, nor 
that those who used them had formulated them in such a rigid 
way as the Roman Church had done. The proclamation of the 
history of Christ predicted in the Old Testament, the x4puyue 
Ti¢ 6aaAybéies, also accompanied the short baptismal formula 
without being expressed in set terms. ” 

Words of Jesus and, in general, directions for the Christian 
life were not, as a rule, admitted into the short formulated 
creed. In the recently discovered “Teaching of the Apostles” 
(Adaxy tév éroctéAwy) we have no doubt a notable attempt 
to fix the rules of Christian life as traced back to Jesus through 
the medium of the Apostles, and to elevate them into the 
foundation of the confederation of Christian Churches; but 
this undertaking, which could not but have led the development 
of Christianity into other paths, did not succeed. That the 
formulated creeds did not express the principles of conduct, but 
the facts on which Christians based their faith, was an unavoid- 
able necessity. Besides, the universal agreement of all earnest 
and thoughtful minds on the question of Christian morals was 
practically assured.* Objection was not taken to the principles 


1 This supposition is based on observation of the fact that particular 
statements of the Roman Symbol, in exactly the same form or nearly so, are 
found in many early Christian writings. See Patr. App. Opp. I. 2, ed. 2, 
pp- 115—42. 


2 The investigations which lead to this result are of a very complicated nature 
and cannot therefore be given here. We must content ourselves with remarking 
that all Western baptismal formule (creeds).may be traced back to the Roman, 
and that there was no universal Eastern creed on parallel lines with the latter. 
There is no mistaking the importance which, in these circumstances, is to be 
attributed to the Roman symbol and Church as regards the development of 
Catholicism. ‘ 


3 This caused the pronounced tendency of the Church to the formation of 
dogma, a movement for which Paul had already paved the way. The development 
of Christianity, as attested, for example, by the A:day¥, received an additional 
factor in the dogmatic tradition, which soon gained the upper hand. The great 
reaction is then found in monasticism. Here again the rules of morality become 
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of morality—at least this was not a primary consideration—for 
there were many Greeks to whom they did not seem foolishness, 
but to the adoration of Christ as he was represented in tradition 
and to the Church’s worship of a God, who, as creator of the 
world and as a speaking and visible being, appeared to the 
Greeks, with their ideas of a purely spiritual deity, to be inter- 
woven with the world, and who, as the God worshipped by the 
Jews also, seemed clearly distinct from the Supreme Being. This 
gave rise to the mockery of the heathen, the theological art 
of the Gnostics, and the radical reconstruction of tradition as 
attempted by Marcion. With the freedom that still prevailed 
Christianity was in danger of being resolved into a motley mass 
of philosophic speculations or of being completely detached from 
its original conditions. “It was admitted on all sides that Christi- 
anity had its starting-point in certain facts and sayings; but if 
any and every interpretation of those facts and sayings was 
possible, if any system of philosophy might be taught into which 
the words that expressed them might be woven, it is clear that 
there could be but little cohesion between the members of the 
Christian communities. The problem arose and pressed for an 
answer: What should be the basis of Christian union? But the 
problem was for a time insoluble. For there was no standard 
and no court of appeal.” From the very beginning, when the 
differences in the various Churches began to threaten their unity, 
appeal was probably made to the Apostles’ doctrine, the words 
of the Lord, tradition, ‘sound doctrine”’, definite facts, such as 
the reality of the human nature (flesh) of Christ, and the reality 
of his death and resurrection.’ In instruction, in exhortations, 
and above all in opposing erroneous doctrines and moral aber- 


the prevailing feature, and therefore the old Christian gnomic literature attains in 
this movement a second period of vigour. In it again dogmatics only form the 
background for the strict regulation of life. In the instruction given as a pre- 
paration for baptism the Christian moral commandments were of course always 
inculcated, and the obligation to observe these was expressed in the renunciation 
of Satan and all his works. In consequence of this, there were also fixed formule 


in these cases. 


1 See the Pastoral Epistles, those of John and of Ignatius; also the epistle of 
Jude, 1 Clem. VII., Polycarp, ad Philipp. VIL, I. 1, VI. 3, Justin. 
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rations, this precept was inculcated from the beginning : é7odimapev 
Tig neverg xo) warelas Doovrlduc, nat EAbwmev ext Tov eunrgy noel vemvov 
THg mepuddcemg yudy xavdve (“Let us leave off vain and foolish 
thoughts and betake ourselves to the glorious and august canon of 
our tradition”). But the very question was: What is sound doctrine? 
What is the content of tradition? Was the flesh of Christ a 
reality? etc. There is no doubt that Justin, in opposition to those 
whom he viewed as pseudo-Christians, insisted on the absolute 
necessity of acknowledging certain definite traditional facts and 
made this recognition the standard of orthodoxy. To all appearance 
it was he who began the great literary struggle for the expulsion 
of heterddoxy (see his cuytaypa nark wrachy Tay yeyevnuévov 
aipésewv); but, judging from those writings of his that have 
been preserved to us, it seems very unlikely that he was already 
successful in finding a fixed standard for determining orthodox 
Christianity. * 

The permanence of the communities, however, depended on 
the discovery of such a standard. They were no longer held 
together by the consczentia religionts, the unitas discipline, and 
the fedus spez. The Gnostics were not solely to blame for that. 


1 In the apologetic writings of Justin the courts of appeal invariably continue 
to be the Old Testament, the words of the Lord, and the communications of 
prophets; hence he has hardly insisted on any other in his anti-heretical work. On 
the other hand we cannot appeal to the observed fact that Tertullian also, in his 
apologetic writings, did not reveal his standpoint as a churchman and opponent 
of heresy; for, with one exception, he did not discuss heretics in these tractates at 
all. On the contrary Justin discussed their position even in his apologetic writings; 
but nowhere, for instance, wrote anything similar to Theophilus’ remarks in “ad 
Autol.,” II. 14. Justin was acquainted with and frequently alluded to fixed formule 
and perhaps a baptismal symbol related to the Roman, if not essentially identical 
with it. (See Bornemann. Das Taufsymbol Justins in the Ztschr. f. K. G. Vol. III. 
p- 1 ff.), but we cannot prove that he utilised these formule in the sense of Irenzeus 
and Tertullian. We find him using the expression dpboyvaoves in Dial. 80. The 
resurrection of the flesh and the thousand years’ kingdom (at Jerusalem) are there 
reckoned among the beliefs held by the épboyvapoves nar mavra Xpioriavol, But 
it is very characteristic of the standpoint taken up by Justin that he places between 
the heretics inspired by demons and the orthodox a class of Christians to whom 
he gives the general testimony that they are rijg xabupig xa? tuceBots yvauye, 
though they are not fully orthodox in so far as they reject one important doctrine. 
Such an estimate would have been impossible to Irenzeus and Tertullian. They 
have advanced to the principle that he who violates the law of faith in one point 
is guilty of breaking it all. 
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They rather show us merely the excess of a continuous trans 
formation which no community could escape. The gnosis 
which subjected religion to a critical examination awoke in 
proportion as religious life from generation to generation lost 
its warmth and spontaneity. There was a time when the majority 
of Christians knew themselves to be such, (1) because they had 
the “Spirit” and found in that an indestructible guarantee of 
their Christian position, (2) because they observed all the 
commandments of Jesus (evroAx! “Iycov). But when these 
guarantees died away, and when at the same time the most 
diverse doctrines that were threatening to break up the Church 
were preached in the name of Christianity, the fixing of tradition 
necessarily became the supreme task. Here, as in every other 
case, the tradition was not fixed till after it had been to some 
extent departed from. It was just the Gnostics themselves who 
took the lead in a fixing process, a plain proof that the setting 
up of dogmatic formule has always been the support of new 
formations. But the example set by the Gnostics was the very 
thing that rendered the problem difficult. Where was a beginning 
to be made? “There is a kind of unconscious logic in the minds 
of masses of men when great questions are abroad, which some 
one thinker throws into suitable form.’’' There could be no 
doubt that the needful thing was to fix what was “apostolic”, 
for the one certain thing was that Christianity was based on a divine 
revelation which had been transmitted through the medium 
of the Apostles to the Churches of the whole earth. It certainly 
was not a single individual who hit on the expedient of 
affirming the fixed forms employed by the Churches in their 
solemn, transactions to be apostolic in the strict sense. It must 
have come about by a natural process. But the confession of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit and the zerygma of Jesus Christ 
had the most prominent place among these forms. The special 
emphasising of these articles, in opposition to the Gnostic and 
Marcionite undertakings, may also be viewed as the result of 
the “common sense” of all those who clung to the belief that 
the Father of Jesus Christ was the creator of the world, and 


Z Hatch, “Organisation of the Church”, p. 96. 
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that the Son of God really appeared in the flesh. But that was 
not everywhere sufficient, for, even admitting that about the 
period between 150 and 180 A.D. all the Churches had a fixed 
creed which they regarded as apostolic in the strict sense—and 
this cannot be proved,—the most dangerous of all Gnostic 
schools, viz., those of Valentinus, could recognise this creed, 
since they already possessed the art of explaining a given text 
in whatever way they chose. What was needed was an apostolic 
creed definitely interpreted; for it was only by the aid of 
a definite interpretation that the creed could be used to 
repel the Gnostic speculations and the Marcionite conception of 
Christianity. 

In this state of matters the Church of Rome, the proceedings 
of which are known to us through Irenzus and Tertullian, took, 
with regard to the fixed Roman baptismal confession ascribed 
to the Apostles, the following step: The Antignostic interpret- 
ation required by the necessities of the times was proclaimed 
as its self-evident content; the confession, thus explained, was 
designated as the “Catholic faith” (‘fides catholica’’), that is 
the rule of truth for the faith; and its acceptance was made 
the test of adherence to the Roman Church as well as to the 
general confederation of Christendom. Irenezus was not the 
author of this proceeding. How far Rome acted with the codper- 
ation or under the influence of the Church of Asia Minor is a 
matter that is still obscure,’ and will probably never be deter- 
mined with certainty. What the Roman community accomplished 
practically was theoretically established by Ireneus”® and Ter- 
tullian. The former proclaimed the baptismal confession, defi- 
nitely interpreted and expressed in an Antignostic form, to 
be the apostolic rule of truth (regula veritatis), and tried 


1 We can only conjecture that some teachers in Asia Minor contemporary with 
Treneeus, or even of older date, and especially Melito, proceeded in like manner, 
adhering to Polycarp’s exclusive attitude, Dionysius of Corinth (Eusebius, H. E. IV. 
23. 2, 4) may perhaps be also mentioned. 

2 Trenzeus set forth his theory in a great work, adv. haeres., especially in the 
third book. Unfortunately his treatise, “Adyog sig em(OesEy rod amorroAimod xypiy- 
patos”, probably the oldest treatise on the rule of faith, has not been preserved 


(Euseb., H. E. V. 26.) 
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to prove it so. He based his demonstration on the theory 
that this series of doctrines embodied the faith of the churches 
founded by the Apostles, and that these communities had 
always preserved the apostolic teaching unchanged (see under C). 

Viewed historically, this thesis, which preserved Christianity 
from complete dissolution, is based on two unproved assump- 
tions and on a confusion of ideas. It is not demonstrated that 
any creed emanated from the Apostles, nor that the Churches 
they founded always preserved their teaching in its original 
form; the creed itself, moreover, is confused with its interpret- 
ation. Finally, the existence of a jides catholica, in the strict 
sense of the word, cannot be justly inferred from the essential 
agreement found in the doctrine of a series of communities. ! 
But, on the other hand, the course taken by Irenzus was the 
only one capable of saving what yet remained of primitive 
Christianity, and that is its historical justification. A fides apos- 
tolica had to be set up and declared identical with the already 
existing fides catholica. It had to be made the standard for 
judging all particular doctrinal opinions, that it might be deter- 
mined whether they were admissible or not. 

The persuasive power with which Irenzus set up the principle of 
the apostolic “rule of truth,” or of “tradition”’ or simply of “ faith,” 
was undoubtedly, as far as he himself was concerned, based on the 
facts that he had already a rigidly formulated creed before him 
and that he had no doubt as to its interpretation.* The rule 


1 Trenzeus indeed asserts in several passages that all Churches—those in Germany, 
Iberia, among the Celts, in the East, in Egypt, in Lybia and Italy; see I. 10. 2; 
Il. 3. 1; Il. 4. 1 sq.—possess the same apostolic Lerygma; but “qui nimis probat 
nihil probat.” The extravagance of the expressions shows that a dogmatic theory 
is here at work. Nevertheless this is based on the correct view that the Gnostic 
speculations are foreign to Christianity and of later date. 


2 We must further point out here that Irenzeus not only knew the tradition of the 
Churches of Asia Minor and Rome, but that he had sat at the feet of Polycarp and 
associated in his youth with many of the “elders” in Asia. Of these he knew for certain 
that they in part did not approve of the Gnostic doctrines and in part would not 
have done so. The confidence with which he represented his antignostic inter- 
pretation of the creed as that of the Church of the Apostles was no doubt owing 
to this sure historical recollection. See his epistle to Florinus in Euseb., H. E. V. 20 
and his numerous references to the “elders” in his great work. (A collection of 
these may be found in Patr. App. Opp. I. 3, p. 105 sq.) 
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of truth (also 4 t7d rig éxxayoiag uypuccomévy aaydeim “the truth 
proclaimed by the Church;” and 7d rig daydéwas cwmartiov, “the 
body of the truth’’) is the old baptismal confession well known 
to the communities for which he immediately writes. (See I. 9. 4; 
oUTw dé ual 6 Tov navdva Tio aaAybeing auawy év EavTa xnauréxov 
ov die Tov Bumrricopetog elayde, “in like manner he also who 
retains immovably in his heart the rule of truth which he 
received through baptism”); because it is this, it is apostolic, firm 
and immovable. ' 

By the fixing of the rule of truth, the formulation of which 
in the case of Irenzus (I. Io. 1, 2) naturally follows the arrange- 
ment of the (Roman) baptismal confession, the most important 
Gnostic theses were at once set aside and their antitheses 
established as apostolic. In his apostolic rule of truth Irenzeus 
himself already gave prominence to the following doctrines: ? 


1 Caspari’s investigations leave no room for doubt as to the relation of the rule 
of faith to the baptismal confession. The baptismal confession was not a deposit 
resulting from fluctuating anti-heretical rules of faith; but the latter were the explan- 
ations of the baptismal confession. The full authority of the confession itself was 
transferred to every elucidation that appeared necessary, in so far as the needful 
explanation was regarded as given with authority. Each momentary formula employed 
to defend the Church against heresy has therefore the full value of the creed. This 
explains the fact that, beginning with Irenzeus’ time, we meet with differently 
formulated rules of faith, partly in the same writer, and yet each is declared to be 
the rule of faith. Zahn is virtually right when he says, in his essay quoted above, 
that the rule of faith is the baptismal confession. But, so far as I can judge, he has 
not discerned the dilemma in which ‘the Old Catholic Fathers were placed, and which 
they were not able to conceal. This dilemma arose from the fact that the Church 
needed an apostolic creed, expressed in fixed formule and at the same time definitely 
interpreted in an anti-heretical sense; whereas she only possessed, and this not in 
all churches, a baptismal confession, contained in fixed formulz but not interpreted, 
along with an ecclesiastical tradition which was not formulated, although it no 
doubt excluded the most offensive Gnostic doctrines. It was not yet possible for 
the Old Catholic Fathers to frame and formulate that doctrinal confession, and 
they did not attempt it. The only course therefore was to assert that an elastic 
collection of doctrines which were ever being formulated anew, was a fixed standard 
in so far as it was based on a fixed creed. But this dilemma—we do not know 
how it was viewed by opponents—proved an advantage in the end, for it enabled 
churchmen to make continual additions to the rule of faith, whilst at the same time 
continuing to assert its identity with the baptismal confession. We must make the 
reservation, however, that not only the baptismal confession, but other fixed 
propositions as well, formed the basis on which particular rules of faith were 
formulated. 

2 Besides Ireneus I. 10, 1, 2, cf. 9. I—5; 22. 1: IL 1. 15 9. 15 28. 13 32. 3, 
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the unity of God; the identity of the supreme God with the 
Creator; the identity of the supreme God with the God of the 
Old Testament; the unity of Jesus Christ as the Son of the 
God who created the world; the essential divinity of Christ; 
the incarnation of the Son of God; the prediction of the 
entire history of Jesus through the Holy Spirit in the Old 
Testament; the reality of that history; the bodily reception 
(Gyoupuos adveaybic) of Christ into heaven; the visible return 
of Christ; the resurrection of all flesh (dvdcracig macys oaupxdc, 
waoys dvbpwméryros), the universal judgment. These dogmas, 
the antitheses of the Gnostic regule,' were consequently, as 
apostolic and therefore also as Catholic, removed beyond all 
discussion. 

Tertullian followed Irenzeus in every particular. He also 
interpreted the (Romish) baptismal confession, represented it, 
thus explained, as the regula fidei,* and transferred to the latter 
the attributes of the confession, viz., its apostolic origin (or 
origin from Christ), as well as its fixedness and completeness. * 
Like Irenzus, though still more stringently, he also endeavoured 
to prove that the formula had descended from Christ, that is, 
from the Apostles, and was incorrupt. He based his demon- 
stration on the alleged incontestable facts that it contained the 
faith of those Churches founded by the Apostles, that in these 
communities a corruption of doctrine was inconceivable, because 
in them, as could be proved, the Apostles had always had 
successors, and that the other Churches were in communion with 
them (see under C). In a more definite way than Ireneus, Tertullian 
conceives the rule of faith as a rule for the faith, * as the law given 


Aeilieni—dAsn0l. 02 12, O; 15.5; 16, 5 sq; 16. 35°24. 1: IV. 1.¥23%9. 25 20. 65 
S67 so-- V- Pref. 12. 55°20. 1. 

1 See Iren. I. 31. 3: I. Pref. 19. 8. 

2 This expression is not found in Irenzeus, but is very common in Tertullian. 


3 See de prescr. 13: “Hec regula a Christo instituta nullas habet apud nos 
queestiones.” 


4 See 1. c. 14: “Ceterum manente forma regule in suo ordine quantumlibet 
queras et tractes.” See de virg. vol. 1. 
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to faith,’ also as a “regula doctrine” or ‘“doctrina regule” 
(here the creed itself is quite plainly the regula), and even 
simply as ‘‘doctrina’” or “institutio”.? As to the content of 
the regula, it was set forth by Tertullian in three passages. ° 
It is essentially the same as in Irenzus. But Tertullian 
already gives prominence within the regula to the creation of 
the universe out of nothing, * the creative instrumentality of the 


1 See J. c. 14: “Fides in regula posita est, habet legem et salutem de obser- 
vatione legis,” and de vir. vol. 1. 


2 See de prescr. 21: “Si heec ita sunt, constat perinde omnem doctrinam, quz 
cum illis ecclesiis apostolicis matricibus et originalibus fidei conspiret, veritati 
deputandum... Superest ergo ut demonstremus an hec nostra doctrina, cujus 
regulam supra edidimus, de apostolorum traditione censeatur... Communicamus 
cum ecclesiis catholicis, quod nulla doctrina diversa.” De prascr. 32: “Ecclesiz, — 
que licet nullum ex apostolis auctorem suum proferant, ut multo posteriores, 
tamen in eadem fide .conspirantes non minus apostolice deputantur pro consan- 
guinitate doctrine.” That Tertullian regards the baptismal confession as identi- 
cal with the regula fidei, just as Irenzeus does, is shown by the fact that in de 
spectac. 4 (“Cum aquam ingressi Christianam fidem in legis suze verba profitemur, 
renuntiasse nos diabolo et pompz et angelis eius ore nostro contestamur.”) the 
baptismal confession is the /ex. He also calls it “sacramentum” (inilitary oath) 
in ad mart. 3; de idolol. 6; de corona 11; Scorp. 4. But he likewise gives the 
same designation to the interpreted baptismal confession (de preescr. 20, 32; adv. 
Marc. IV. 5); for we must regard the passages cited as referring to this. Adv. 
Marc. I. 21: “regula sacramenti”; likewise V. 20, a passage specially instructive as 
to the fact that there can be only one regula. The baptismal confession itself had 
a fixed and short form (see de spectac. 4; de corona, 3: “amplius aliquid respon- 
dentes quam dominus in evangelio determinavit”; de bapt. 2: “homo in aqua 
demissus et inter pauca verba tinctus”; de bapt. 6, 11; de orat. 2 etc.). We can 
still prove that, apart from a subsequent alteration, it was the Roman confession 
that was used in Carthage in the days of Tertullian. In de preescr. 26 Tertullian 
admits that the Apostles may have spoken some things “inter domesticos”, but 
declares that they could not be communications “quz aliam regulam fidei super- 
ducerent.” 

3 De prescr. 13; de virg. vol. 13 adv. Prax. 2. The latter passage is thus 
worded: “Unicum quidem deum credimus, sub hac tamen dispensatione quam 
é:xovojsiay dicimus, ut unici dei sit et filius sermo ipsius, qui ex ipso processerit, 
per quem omnia facta sunt et sine quo factum est nihil, hunc missum a patre in 
virginem et ex ea natum, hominem et deum, filium hominis et filium dei et 
cognominatum Iesum Christum, hune passum, hune mortuum et sepultum secundum 
scripturas et resuscitatum a patre et in coelo resumptum sedere ad dextram patris, 
venturum judicare vivos et mortuos; qui exinde miserit secundum promissionem 
suam a patre spiritum s. paracletum sanctificatorem fidei eorum qui credunt in 
patrem et filium et spiritum s. Hane regulam ab initio evangelii decucurrisse.” 


4 De preescr. 13. 
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Logos,’ his origin before all creatures,? a definite theory of 
the Incarnation,* the preaching by Christ of a nova lex and 
a nova promissio regni celorum,* and finally also the Trinitarian 
economy of God.* Materially, therefore, the advance beyond 
Irenzus is already very significant. Tertullian’s regula is in 
point of fact a doctrina. In attempting to bind the communities 
to this he represents them as schools.* The apostolic “lex et 
doctrina”” is to be regarded as inviolable by every Christian. 
Assent to it decides the Christian character of the individual. 
Thus the Christian disposztion and life come to be a matter 
which is separate from this and subject to particular conditions. 
In this way the essence of religion was split up—the most fatal 
turning-point in the history of Christianity. 

But we are not of course to suppose that at the beginning 
of the third century the actual bond of union between all the 
Churches was a fixed confession developed into a doctrine, that 
is, definitely interpreted. This much was gained, as is clear from 
the treatise de prescriptione and from other evidence, that 
in the communities with which Tertullian was acquainted, 
mutual recognition and brotherly intercourse were made to 
depend on assent to formule which virtually coincided with 
the Roman baptismal confession. Whoever assented to such a 
formula was regarded as a Christian brother, and was entitled 
to the salutation of peace, the name of brother, and hospitality. 7 


iL. & 
a TG: 


3 L. c.: “id verbum filium eius appellatum, in nomine dei varie visum a patriarchis, 
in prophetis semper auditum, postremo delatum ex spiritu patris dei et virtute in 
virginem Mariam, carnem factum,” etc. 


ihn Wao 


5 Ady. Prax. 2: “Unicum quidem deum credimus, sub hac tamen dispensatione 
quam é:xovoyz‘av dicimus, ut unici dei sit et filius sermo ipsius,” etc. 


6 But Tertullian also knows of a “regula discipline” (according to the New 
Testament) on which he puts great value, and thereby shows that he has by no 
means forgotten that Christianity is a matter of conduct. We cannot enter more 
particularly into this rule here. 


7 Note here the use of “‘contesserare” in Tertullian. See de preescr. 20: “Itaque 
tot ac tante ecclesiz una est illa ab apostolis prima, ex qua omnes. Sic omnes 
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In so far as Christians confined themselves to a doctrinal for- 
mula which they, however, strictly applied, the adoption of this 
practice betokened an advance. The scattered communities now 
possessed a “lex” to bind them together, quite as certainly as 
the philosophic schools possessed a bond of union of a real 
and practical character’ in the shape of certain briefly for- 
mulated doctrines. In virtue of the common apostolic lex of 
Christians the Catholic Church became a reality, and was at 
the same time clearly marked off from the heretic sects. But 
more than this was gained, in so far as the Antignostic inter- 
pretation of the formula, and consequently a ‘doctrine’, was 
indeed in some measure involved in the /ex. The extent to 
which this was the case depended, of course, on the individual 
community or its leaders. All Gnostics could not be excluded 
by the wording of the confession; and, on the other hand, every 
formulated faith leads to a formulated doctrine, as soon as it 
is set up as a critical canon. What we observe in Irenzus 
and Tertullian must have everywhere taken place in a greater 
or less degree; that is to say, the authority of the confessional 
formula must have been extended to statements not found in 
the formula itself. 

We can still prove from the works of Clement of Alexan- 
dria that a confession claiming to be an apostolic law of faith, ° 
ostensibly comprehending the whole essence of Christianity, was 
not set up in the different provincial Churches at one and the 


prima et omnes apostolic, dum una omnes. Probant unitatem communicatio pacis 
et appellatio fraternitatis et cov¢esseratio hospitalitatis, quee iura non alia ratio 
regit quam eiusdem sacramenti una traditio.”” De prescr. 36: “Videamus, quid 
ecclesia Romanensis cum Africanis ecclesiis contesserarit.” 


1 We need not here discuss whether and in what way the model of the phil- 
osophic schools was taken as a standard. But we may refer to the fact that from 
the middle of the second century the Apologists, that is the Christian philosophers, 
had exercised a very great influence on the Old Catholic Fathers. But we cannot 
say that 2. John 7—11 and Didache XI. 1 f. attest the practice to be a very old 
one. These passages only show that it had preparatory stages; the main element, 
namely, the formulated summary of the faith, is there sought for in vain. 


2 Herein lay the defect, even if the content of the law of faith had coincided 
completely with the earliest tradition. A man like Tertullian knew how to protect 
himself in his own way from this defect, but his attitude is not typical. 
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same time. From this it is clearly manifest that at this period: 
the Alexandrian Church neither possessed a baptismal confession 
similar to that of Rome, nor understood by “regula fidei” 
and synonymous expressions a collection of beliefs fixed in 
some fashion and derived from the apostles.? Clement of 
Alexandria in his Stromateis appeals to the holy (divine) 


1 Hegesippus, who wrote about the time of Eleutherus, and was in Rome about 
the middle of the second century (probably somewhat earlier than Irenzeus), already 
set up the apostolic rule of faith as a standard. This is clear from the description 
of his work in Euseb., H. E. IV. 8. 2 (@v mévre cuyypdupacw ray amravi mapé- 
doo Tou amocToAimoU xypvylaros UmovyeaTiodevoc) as well as from the fragments 
of this work (lc. IV. 22. 2, 3:6 épbdg Adyog and § 5 éuépioay ray Evwow rife 
exnayoiac D9opizclors Adyors uar& rot deotv; see also § 4). Hegesippus already 
regarded the unity of the Church as dependent on the correct doctrine. Pelycrates 
(Euseb., H. E. V. 24. 6) used the expression 6 xavav rig micrews in a very wide 
sense. But we may beyond doubt attribute to him the same conception with regard 
to the significance of the rule of faith as was held by his opponent Victor The 
Antimontanist (in Euseb. H. E. V. 16. 22.) will only allow that the martyrs who 
went to death for the xarz daylecav wicrig were those belonging to the Church. 
The regula fidei is not here meant, as in this case it was not a subject of dispute. 
On the other hand, the anonymous writer in Eusebius, H. E. V. 28. 6, 13 understood 
by 70 éxxayoiaorinivy dpdvyuza or 6 xavav rig apxaiec miorews the interpreted 
baptismal confession, just as Irenzeus and Tertullian did. Hippolytus entirely agrees 
with these (see Philosoph. Preef., p. 4. v. 50 sq. and X.32—34). Whether we are 
to ascribe the theory of Irenzeus to Theophilus is uncertain. His idea of the Church 
is that of Irenzeus (ad Autol. Il. 14): dédwxev 6 @ede TH udcum nupeavojéva nei 
een ojeéva Urs Thy aapTyLdray Tuo TUVAywWY aS, AEyolsevas O& ExnAyolius aylac, 
tv aig uabdmep Aéowy evopeorg Ev v¥oolg de. O\oOucKuAla THo aAneluc Eiciv... Kel 
Bomep av vitro eiow erepar merpwders nai kvudpor nal kucepmos xeel bypimderc vat 
doiuyro: ex? RALRy tay wAedvTMY... OUTws eicly af SidarKaAla THE MAYS, AEYH 
d2 raiv alpécewy, at eEamoaavoucw rovg mporlovTas aiTcziC. 


2 This has been contested by Caspari (Ztschr. f. Kirchl. Wissensch. 1886, Part. 7, 
p. 352 ff: “Did the Alexandrian Church in Clement’s time possess a baptismal 
confession or not”?); but his arguments have not convinced me. Caspaii correctly 
shows that in Clement the expression “ecclesiastical canon” denotes the summary 
of the Catholic faith and of the Catholic rule of conduct; but he goes on to trace 
the baptismal confession, and that in a fixed form, in the expression 4 rept réiv 
psylieray éuoroyle, Strom. VII. 15. 90 (see remarks on this passage below), and is 
supported in this view by Voigt, 1. c. p. 196 ff. I also regard this as a baptismal 
confession; but it is questionable if it was definitely formulated, and the passage 
is not conclusive on the point. But, supposing it to be definitely formulated, who 
can prove that it went further than the formula in Hermas, Mand. I. with the 
addition of a mere mention of the Son and Holy Spirit. That a free kerygma of 
Christ and some other matter were added to Hermas, Mand.I. may still be proved 
by, a reference to Orig., Comm. in Joh. XXXII. 9 (see the passage in vol. I. p. 155.) 


Go 
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Scriptures, to the teaching of the Lord,’ and to the standard 
tradition which he designates by a great variety of names, 
though he never gives its content, because he regards the whole 
of Christianity in its present condition as needing to be recon- 
structed by gnosis, and therefore as coming under the head of 
tradition.” In one respect therefore, as compared with Irenzus 
and Tertullian, he to some extent represents an earlier stand- 
point; he stands midway between them and Justin. From this 
author he is chiefly distinguished by the fact that he employs 
sacred Christian writings as well as the Old Testament, makes 
the true Gnostic quite as dependent on the former as on the 
latter and has lost that naive view of tradition, that is, the 
complete content of Christianity, which Irenzeus and Tertullian 
still had. As is to be expected, Clement too assigns the 
ultimate authorship of the tradition to the Apostles; but it is 
characteristic that he neither does this of such set purpose as 
Irenzus and Tertullian, nor thinks it necessary to prove that 
the Church had presented the apostolic tradition intact. But 
as he did not extract from the tradition a fixed complex of 
fundamental propositions, so also he failed to recognise the import- 
ance of its publicity and catholicity, and rather placed an esoteric 
alongside of an exoteric tradition. Although, like Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, his attitude is throughout determined by opposition to the 
Gnostics and Marcion, he supposes it possible to refute them 
by giving to the Holy Scriptures a scientific exposition which 
must not oppose the xavav tis éxxAyolus, that is, the Christian 
common sense, but receives from it only certain guiding rules. 
But this attitude of Clement would be simply inconceivable 
if the Alexandrian Church of his time had already employ- 
ed the fixed standard applied in those of Rome, Carthage 


1 ©H xupieny ddarxaarse, eg. VI. 15, 124; VI. 18. 165; VII. 10. 57; VIL 15. 90; 
VIN TSi1 65, ete: 


2 We do not find in Clement the slightest traces of a baptismal confession 
related to the Roman, unless we reckon the @sd¢ mavroxpdétwp or cig ©. x. as such. 
But this designation of God is found everywhere and is not characteristic of the 
baptismal confession. In the lost treatise on the Passover Clement expounded the 
“mupaddceis TMy apydswv mpesPurépwy” which had been transmitted to him. 
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and Lyons.’ Such a standard did not exist; but Clement 
made no distinction in the yet unsystematised tradition, even 
between faith and discipline, because as a theologian he was 
not able to identify himself with any single article of it without 


1 Considering the importance of the matter it is necessary to quote as copiously 
as possible from original sources. In Strom. IV. 15. 98, we find the expression 
0 xavav T%#¢ micrewc¢; but the context shows that it is used here in a quite general 
sense. With regard to the statement of Paul: “whatever you do, do it to the 
glory of God,” Clement remarks dou u76 rév navéva rig micTEws molely emirérpamrTal. 
Ia Strom. IL. 19. 96; VI. 15. 125; VI. 18. 1655 VII. 7. 413 VII.15. 90; VII. 16. 105 we find 
6 xuvay Tie ExxAyoias (ExxAyciaotixéc). In the first passage that canon is the rule for the 
right observance of the Lord’s Supper. In the other passages it describes no doubt the 
correct doctrine, that is, the rule by which the orthodox Gnostic has to be guided 
i: contrast with the heretics who are guided by their own desires (it is therefore 
parallel to the d:idacxaaA‘a rot xvpiov); but Clement feels absolutely no need to 
mention wherein this ecclesiastical canon consists. In Strom IV. 1.3; VI. 15. 124; VI+ 
15.131; VII. 16. 94, we find the expression 6 xavayv rig day$ésec. In the first 
passage it is said: 4% yotv xar& rov rig aaybelag navdva yuworinns mapuddcews 
ducwaoyiz, phAAov d& emxomreia, ex Tod meEpi nocjeoyoviag Ypryra: Adyou, evbévoe 
avaBaivoura mt +d beodoyindy eid0c. Here no one can understand by the rule of 
truth what Tertullian understood by it. Very instructive is the second passage in 
which Clement is dealing with the right and wrong exposition of Scripture. He 
says first: wapaxaraljxuy amodidouévy Och 4 xur&% THyv Tov xupiou diducnariay ie 
Tay amorréAwy auTov rig beoceRotc mupaddcews civeric Te nui cuvéenyorc; then 
he demands that the Scriptures be interpreted xara rov rijg aaybeiuc xavdéve, or TF. 
éunayo. xav.; and continues (125): xava@v O08 éxxaAyoraortinds 4 cuvmdle Kal 4 cUL- 
dwvie vozou re nal mpopyray rH xark rHv Tou xuplou mapouciay mapadidomevy 
dia44uy. Here then the agreement of the Old Testament with the Testament of 
Christ is described as the ecclesiastical canon. Apart from the question as to 
whether Clement is here already referring to a New Testament canon of Scripture, his 
rule agrees with Tertullian’s testimony about the Roman Church: “ legem et proph- 
etas cum evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet.” But at any rate the passage shows 
the broad sense in which Clement used the term “ecclesiastical canon.” The following 
expressions are also found in Clement: 4 &Aydy¢ tig poancuplus OdarnaAlac rxpddocss 
(1. 1.11), de Bysas mupaddcers (VII. 18. 110), 4 ednareys nal ceuvac THs mapaddcews ava 
(all gnosis is to be guided by this, see also 4 xard rijv belay mapddoow pirccopia, 
I, 1. 15. I: 11. 52., also the expression 4 e/a mapddoorg (VIL. 16. 103), 4 exxdAy- 
aiaoriny mwapddoow (VII. 16. 95), & rod Xpiorot mapaddcesg (VII. 16. 99), 4 Tod 
xuplov mwapédocr (VII. 17. 106: VII. 16. 104), 4 bsorePyg mapddoorg (VI. 15. 124). 
Its content is not more precisely defined, and, as a rule, nothing more can be 
gathered from the context than what Clement once calls r6 xowdv rig wicTEws 
(VII. 16. 97). Where Clement wishes to determine the content more accurately he 
makes use of supplementary terms. He speaks, e.g., in HI. 10. 66 of the xard% 
daybelav evayyerimds xavev, and means by that the traditioncontained in the Gospels 
recognised by the Church in contradistinction to that found in other gospels (IV. 4. 15: 
nara Tov navova Tov evayyeAlou—xark rT. evayy.). In none of these formulz is 
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hesitation, and because he ascribed to the true Gnostic the 

ability to fix and guarantee the truth of Christian doctrine. 
Origen, although he also attempted to refute the heretics 

chiefly by a scientific exegesis of the Holy Scriptures, exhibits 


any notice taken of the Apostles. That Clement (like Justin) traced back the public 
tradition to the Apostles is a matter of course and manifest from I. 1. 11, where 
he gives an account of his early teachers (of wiv ryv daydy Tio paxuples cHCovTES 
didacKnaurles mapddocw svbog ard Tlérpou re xual "laxwRov, "Iwdvvou re nai Tlavaou 
riiv dylwy amoorbawy, wuic mupz marpoc exdexduevoc yxov Oy ody beG ual Eig Huts 
Tx mpoyounk exeiva nal amorrorine narabyoduevot oméepeara). Clement does not 
yet appeal..to a hierarchical tradition through: the bishops, but adheres to the 
natural one through the teachers, though he indeed admits an esoteric tradition 
alongside of it. On one occasion he .also says that the true Gnostic keeps the 
amorroany “al exnayoiuctiny oplorozia r@y doyuérwy (VII. 16. 104). He has no 
doubt that: pla 4 mdvrayv yéyove Tey amoctéAwy Womep didurnurla ovrmsg OF nul 
4 mwapdédoois (VII. 17. 108). But all that might just as well have been written in 
the first half of the second century. On the tracing back of the Gnosis, the esoteric 
tradition, to the Apostles see Hypotyp. in Euseb., H. E. I. 1. 4, Strom. VI. 15. 13 
airing OddEavTOg TOU owTHpos TOG amoaTdAOUG H THS Eyypapov Bypadhog You nal 
Eig Hekc Oradidoras maupddoors. VI. 7. 61: 4% yvwor OF a’Ty 4 uarx d:ad0xyxe (this is 
the only place where I find this expression) ¢ig éAf/yous ex Trav dmocréAwy aypddus 
mapadobeion uaureayavdev, ibid 4 yvwaoriny mapddoows; VII. 10. 55: 4 yv@org Ex 
mapuddaews diadidoévy rote aElous ohkc auTOdG THE OiurnuA‘as MapexolLevots oioy 
mapaxarudyuy eyxecpiCerat. In VII. 17. 106 Clement has briefly recorded the theories 
of the Gnostic heretics with regard to the apostolic origin of their teaching, and 
expressed his doubts. That the tradition of the “Old Church”, for so Clement 
designates the orthodox Church as distinguished from the “human congregation” 
of the heretics of his day, is throughout derived from the Apostles, he regards as 
so certain and self-evident that, as a rule, he never specially mentions it, or gives 
prominence to any particular article as apostolic. But the conclusion that he had 
no knowledge of any apostolic or fixed confession might seem to be disproved by 
one passage. It is said in Strom. VII. 15. 90: M4 Ts ody, ef nai mapaPaly ric 
cuvbynces nal THY ooaroyiay mapéAbor THY mpdG Huds, dike Tov Wevedevoy THY duoAoy lav 
abetducha rig aAnybelag ual Hyeeic, AAA” we aevdeiv ypyH Tov emrernH ual yddy ay 
UmécyyTar axupoty xiv kAAot Twig wapuRalvwor cuvd4nuc, orwe nal juke nar 
jeydéva Tpdmov Tov Exxayoruorindy mapaRalvery mpooyner xavove nad uérxcocTa THY 
mept THY geylorwv O~oroyiay Husig ev huAdrromev, of Of TapaPatvoucr. But in 
the other passages in Clement where écAoy/e appears it nowhere signifies a fixed 
formula of confession, but always the confession -in ‘general which receives its 
content according to the situation (see Strom. IV. 4. 15;1V. 9. 71; TIL. 1. 4: 
eyupdrere cucros umepobia uark ryv mpd Oedv duoaoysav). In the passage quoted 
it means the confession of the main points of the true doctrine. It is possible or 
probable that Clement was here alluding to a confession at baptism, but that is 
also. not quite certain. At any rate this one passage cannot prove that Clement 
identified the ecclesiastical canon with a. formulated confession similar to or identical 
with the Roman, or else such identification must have appeared more frequently 
in his works. 
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an attitude which is already more akin to that of Irenzus and 
Tertullian than to that of Clement. In the preface to his great work, 
“De principiis,” he prefixed the Church doctrine as a detailed 
apostolic rule of faith, and in other instances also he appealed 
to the apostolic teaching.’ It may be assumed that in the 
time of Caracalla and Heliogabalus the Alexandrian Christians 
had also begun to adopt the principles acted upon in Rome 
and other communities. ? The Syrian Churches, or at least a 
part of them, followed still later. * There can be no doubt that, 
from the last decades of the third century onward, one and the 
same confession, identical not in its wording, but in its main 
features, prevailed in the great confederation of Churches ex- 
tending from Spain to the Euphrates and from Egypt to beyond 
the Alps. * It was the basis of the confederation, and therefore 
also a passport, mark of recognition, etc., for the orthodox Chris- 


1 De princip. 1. I. pref. § 4—10., IV. 2. 2. Yet we must consider the passage 
already twice quoted, namely, Com. in John. XXXII. 9, in order to determine the 
practice of the Alexandrian Church at that time. Was this baptismal confession not 
perhaps compiled from Herm., Mand. I., and Christological and theological teachings, 
so that the later confessions of the East with their dogmatic details are already 
to be found here? 


2 That may be also shown with regard to the New Testament canon. Very 
important is the declaration of Eusebius (H. E. VI. 14) that Origen, on his own 
testimony, paid a brief visit to Rome in the time of Zephyrinus, “because he 
wished to become acquainted with the ancient Church of the Romans.” We learn 
from Jerome (de vir. inl. 61) that Origen there became acquainted with Hippolytus, 
who even called attention to his presence in the church in a sermon. That Origen 
kept up a connection with Rome still later and followed the conflicts there with 
keen interets may be gathered from his works. (See Déllinger, “‘Hippolytus und 
Calixtus” p. 254 ff.) On the other hand, Clement was quite unacquainted with that 
city. Bigg therefore l.c. rightly remarks: “The West is as unknown to Clement as it 
was to his favourite Homer.” That there was a formulated irrig ual cuodoy/e in 
Alexandria about 250 A.D. is shown by the epistle of Dionysius (Euseb., H. E. VII. 8) 
He says of Novatian, dvarpémes tyv mpd Aovrpou micriv nal 6uoaoyfay. Dionysius 
would hardly have reproduced this Roman reproach in that way, if the Alexandrian 
Church had not possessed a similar wloris. 

3 The original of the Apostolic Constitutions has as yet no knowledge of the 
Apostolic rule of faith in the Western sense. 

4 The close of the first homily of Aphraates shows how simple, antique, and 
original this confession still was in outlying districts at the beginning of the fourth 
century. On the other hand, there were oriental communities where it was already 
heavily weighted with theology. 
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tians. The interpretation of this confession was fixed in certain 
ground features, that is, in an Antignostic sense. But a definite 
theological interpretation was also more: and more enforced. 
By the end of the third century there can no longer have been 
any considerable number of outlying communities where the 
doctrines of the pre-existence of Christ and the identity of this 
pre-existent One with the divine Logos were not recognised as 
the orthodox belief.’ They may have first become an “ aposto- 
lic confession of faith” through the Nicene Creed. But even 
this creed was not adopted all at once. 


B. The designation of selected writings read in the churches as 
New Testament Scriptures or, in other words, as a collection 
of apostolic writings.* 


Every word and every writing which testified of the xupio¢ 
(Lord) was originally regarded as emanating from him, that is, from 
his spirit: "Odev 4 xupiorys Aadsires éxet Kupids oti. (Didache IV. 1; 


1 Cf. the epistles of Cyprian, especially ep. 69. 70. When Cyprian speaks (69. 7) 
of one and the same law which is held by the whole Catholic Church, and of one 
symbol with which she administers baptism (this is the first time we meet with this 
expression), his words mean far more than the assertion of Irenzeus that the con- 
fession expounded by him is the guiding rule in all Churches; for in Cyprian’s 
time the intercourse of most Catholic communities with each other was so regulated 
that the state of things in each was to some extent really known. Cf. also Novatian, 
“de trinitate seu de regula fidei,” as well as the circular letter of the Synod of 
Antioch referring to the Metropolitan Paul (Euseb., H. E. VII. 30. 6... dmrocrie 
Tou xavdvog em xiBdyan nal voila diddyuata jeereayavdev), and the homilies of 
Aphraates. The closer examination of the last phase in the development of the 
confession of faith during this epoch, when the apostolic confessions received an 
interpretation in accordance with the theology of Origen, will be more conveniently 
left over till the close of our description (see chap. 7 fin), 


2 See the histories of the canon by Credner, Reuss, Westcott, Hilgenfeld, 
Schmiedel, Holtzmann, and Weiss; the latter two, which to some extent supplement 
each other, are specially instructive. To Weiss belongs the merit of having kept 
Gospels and Apostles clearly apart in the preliminary history of the canon (see 
Th. L. Z. 1886. Nr. 24); Zahn, Gesch. des N. Tlichen Kanons, 2 vols, 1888 ff.; 
Harnack, Das Neue Test. um d. J. 200, 1889; Voigt, Eine verschollene Urkunde 
des antimontan. Kampfes, 1891, p. 236 ff.; Weizsiicker, Rede bei der akad. Preis- 
vertheilung, 1892. Nov.; Koppel, Stud. u. Krit. 1891, p. 102 ff.; Barth, Neue Jahrbb. 
f. deutsche Theologie, 1893, p. 56 ff. The following account gives only a few 
aspects of the case, not a history of the genesis of the canon, 
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see also 1 Cor. XII. 3). Hence the contents were holy.! In this 
sense the New Testament is a ‘‘residuary product,” just as the 
idea of its inspiration is a remnant of a much broader view. 
But on the other hand, the New Testament is a new creation 
of the Church,* inasmuch as it takes its place alongside of 
the Old—which through it has become a complicated book for 
Christendom,—as a Catholic and apostolic collection of Scrip- 
tures containing and attesting the truth. 

Marcion had founded his conception of Christianity on anew 
canon of Scripture, * which seems to have enjoyed the same 
authority among his followers as was ascribed to the Old Test- 
ament in orthodox Christendom. In the Gnostic schools, which 
likewise rejected the Old Testament altogether or in part, Evangelic 
and Pauline writings were, by the middle of the second century, 
treated as sacred texts and made use of to confirm their theological 


1 “Holy” is not always equivalent to “possessing absolute authority.” There 
are also various stages and degrees of “holy.” 


2 I beg here to lay down the following principles as to criticism of the New 
Testament. (1) It is not individual writings, but the whole book that has been 
immediately handed down to us. Hence, in the case of difficulties arising, we 
must first of all enquire, not whether the title and historical setting of a book are 
genuine or not, but if they are original, or were only given to the work when it 
became a component part of the collection. This also gives us the right to assume 
interpolations in the text belonging to the time when it was included in the canon, 
though this right must be used with caution. (2) Baur’s ‘tendency-criticism’ has fallen 
into disrepute; hence we must also free ourselves from the pedantry and hair-splitting 
which were its after effects. In consequence of the (erroneous) assumptions of the 
Tiibingen school of critics a suspicious examination of the texts was justifiable and 
obligatory on their part. (3) Individual difficulties about the date of a document 
ought not to have the result of casting suspicion on it, when other good grounds 
speak in its favour; for, in dealing with writings which have no, or almost no 
accompanying literature, such difficulties cannot fail to arise. (4) The condition 
of the oldest Christianity up to the beginning of the second century did not favour 
literary forgeries or interpolations in support of a definite tendency. (5) We must 
remember that, from the death of Nero till the time of Trajan, very little isknown 
of the history of the Church except the fact that, by the end of this time, 
Christianity, had not only spread to an astonishing extent, but also had become 
vigorously consolidated. 

3 The novelty lies first in the idea itself, secondly in the form in which it was 
worked out, inasmuch as Marcion would only admit the authority of one Gospel 
to the exclusion of all the rest, and added the Pauline epistles which had orig- 
inally little to do with the conception of the apostolic doctrinal tradition of the 
Church.” 
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‘speculations. ! On the other hand, about the year 150 the main body 
of Christendom had still no collection of Gospels and Epistles possess- 
ing equal authority with the Old Testament, and, apart from Apoca- 
lypses, no new writings at all, which as such, that is, as sacred texts, 
were regarded as inspired and authoritative.* Here we leave 


1 Tt is easy to understand that, wherever there was criticism of the Old Testament, 
the Pauline epistles circulating in the Church would be thrust into the foreground. 
The same thing was done by the Manichzans in the Byzantine age. 


2 Four passages may be chiefly appealed to in support of the opposite view, viz., 
2 Peter III. 16; Polycarp ep. 12. 1; Barn. IV. 14; 2 Clem. II. 4. But the first is 
put out of court, as the second Epistle of Peter is quite a late writing. The second 
is only known from an unreliable Latin translation (see Zahn on the passage: 
‘verba “his scripturis” suspecta sunt, cum interpres in c. I. 3 ex suis inseruerit 
“quod dictum est”’), and even if the latter were faithful here, the quotation from 
the Psalms prefixed to the quotation from the Epistle to the Ephesians prevents us 
from treating the passage as certain evidence. As to the third passage (u4zoTe, we 
VEY puRTcl, MOAAOL KAYyTOL, bAlyot OF ExAEuTO? evpeb@zev), it should be noted that the 
author of the Epistle of Barnabas, although he makes abundant use of the evangelic 
tradition, has nowhere else described evangelic writings as yped4, and must have 
drawn from more sources than the canonic Gospels. Here, therefore, we have an 
enigma which may be solved in a variety of ways. It seems worth noting that 
it is a saying of the Lord which is here in question. But from the very beginning 
words of the Lord were equally reverenced with the Old Testament (see the Pauline 
Epistles). This may perhaps explain how the author—like 2 Clem. Il. 4: érépa d2 
ypapy ayer ort oun HAdov naargocat dinuloug AAR dleaptwaovs—has introduced a 
saying of this kind with the same formula as was used in introducing Old Test- 
ament quotations. Passages, such. as Clem. XIII. 4: aéyer 6 bé0g ob ywapic viv ei 
ayantére x.r.A. would mark the transition to this mode of expression. The correctness 
of this explanation is confirmed by observation of the fact that the same formula 
as was employed in the case of the Old Testament was used in making quotations 
from early Christian apocalypses, or utterances of early Christian prophets in 
the earliest period. Thus we already read in Ephesians V. 14: 0:6 Aéyer #yespe 
6 xalevdwv nal dvdorae én Trev vexp@y ual emipavoer oor 6 Xpioroc. That, 
certainly, is a saying of a Christian prophet, and yet it is introduced with the 
usual “aégye:”. We also find a saying of a Christian prophet in Clem. XXIII. 
(the saying is more complete in 2 Clem. XI.) introduced with the words: 4 ypady 
ary, Umov aAgyer. These examples may be multiplied still further. From 
all this we may perhaps assume that the trite formule of quotation “ypadq3, 
yéypumra,” etc., were applied wherever reference was made to sayings of the Lord 
and of prophets that were fixed in writings, even when the documents in question 
had not yet as a whole obtained canonical authority. Finally, we must also draw 
attention to the following:—The Epistle of Barnabas belongs to Egypt; and there 
probably, contrary to my former opinion, we must also look for the author of the 
second Epistle of Clement. There is much to favour the view that in Egypt 
Christian writings were treated as sacred texts, without being united into a collection 
of equal rank with the Old Testament, (See below on this point.) 
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out of consideration that their content is a testimony of the 
Spirit. From the works of Justin it is to be inferred that the 


ultimate authorities were the Old Testament, the words of the : 


Lord, and the communications of Christian prophets.'! The 
memoirs of the Apostles (érouyyuovéumata tay drocréAwy = 
T% sveyyésiw) owed their significance solely to the fact that 
they recorded the words and history of the Lord and bore 
witness to the fulfilment of Old Testament predictions. There 
is no mention whatever of apostolic epistles as holy writings of 
standard authority.” But we learn further from Justin that the 
Gospels as well as the Old Testament were read in public 
worship (Apol. I. 67) and that our first three Gospels were already 
in use. We can, moreover, gather from other sources that other 
Christian writings, early and late, were more or less regularly 
read in Christian meetings. * Such writings naturally possessed 
a high degree of authority. As the Holy Spirit and the Church 
are inseparable, everything that edifies the Church originates 
with the Holy Spirit,‘ which in this, as well as every other 
respect, is inexhaustibly rich. Here, however, two interests were 
predominant from the beginning, that of immediate spiritual 
edification and that of attesting and certifying the Christian 


1 See on Justin Bousset. Die Evv.—Citate Justins. Gott, 1891. We may also 
infer from the expression of Hegesippus (Euseb., H. E. IV. 22. 3; Stephanus Gobarus 
in Photius, Bibl. 232. p. 288) that it was not Christian writings, but the Lord himself, 
who was placed on an equality with Law and Prophets. Very instructive is the 
formula: “Libri et epistole Pauli viri iusti” (af xa yee BiRact nal af mpoceri- 
mTovros émictoAui Tlavaov rot caiov avdpéc), which is found in the Acta Mart. 
Scillit. anno 180 (ed, Robinson, Texts and Studies, 1891, I. 2, p. 114 f.), and tempts 
us to make certain conclusions. In the later recensions of the Acta the passage, 
characteristically enough, is worded: “Libri evangeliorum et epistole Pauli viri 
sanctissimi apostoli” or ‘*Quattuor evv. dom. nostri J. Chr. et epp. S. Pauli ap. et 
omnis divinitus inspirata scriptura.” 


2 It is worthy of note that the Gnostics also, though they quote the words of 
the Apostles (John and Paul) as authoritative, place the utterances of the Lord on 
an unattainable height. See in support of this the epistle of Ptolemy to Flora. 


3 Rev. I. 3; Herm. Vis. II. 4; Dionys. Cor. in Euseb., IV. 23. 11. 


4 Tertullian, this Christian of the primitive type, still reveals the old conception 
of things in one passage where, reversing 2 Tim. III. 16, he says (de cultu fem, I. 3) 
“Tegimus omnem scripturam edificationi habilem divinitus inspirari,” 


| 
| 
' 
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Kerygma (4 acdaacia tav acywv). The ecclestastical canon was 
the result of the latter interest, not indeed in consequence of 
a process of collection, for individual communities had already 
made a far larger compilation,’ but, in the first instance, through 
selection, and afterwards, but not till then, through addition. 

We must not think that the four Gospels now found in the 
canon had attained full canonical authority by the middle of the 
second century, for the fact—easily demonstrable—that the 
texts were still very freely dealt with about this period is 
in itself a proof of this.* Our first three Gospels contain pas- 
sages and corrections that could hardly have been fixed before 
about the year 150. Moreover, Tatian’s attempt to create a new 
Gospel from the four shews that the text of these was not yet 
fixed.* We may remark that he was the first in whom we 
find the Gospel of John* alongside of the Synoptists, and these 
four the only ones recognised. From the assault of the “ Alogi”’ 
on the Johannine Gospel we learn that about 160 the whole of 
our four Gospels had not been definitely recognised even in 
Asia Minor. Finally, we must refer to the Gospel of the Egyp- 


1 The history of the collection of the Pauline Epistles may be traced back to 
the first century (1 Clem. XLVII. and like passages). It follows from the Epistle of 
Polycarp that this native of Asia Minor had in his hands all the Pauline Epistles 
(quotations are made from nine of the latter; these nine imply the four that are 
wanting, yet it must remain an open question whether ke did not yet possess 
the Pastoral Epistles in their present form), also 1 Peter, 1 John (though he has not 
named the authors of these), the first Epistle of Clement and the Gospels. The 
extent of the writings read in churches which Polycarp is thus seen to have had 
approaches pretty nearly that of the later recognised canon. Compare, however, 
the way in which he assumes sayings from those writings to be well known by 
introducing them with “eidéreg” (I. 3; IV. 15 V. 1). Ignatius likewise shows him- 
self to be familiar with the writings which were subsequently united to form the 
New-Testament. We see from the works of Clement, that, at the end of the second 
century, a great mass of Christian writings were collected in Alexandria and were 
used and honoured. 


2 Tt should also be pomice out that Justin most probably used the Gospel of 
Peter among the drouvyjoveduara; see Texte u. Unters. IX. 2. = 


* See my article in the Zeitschr. f. K, Gesch. Vol. IV. p. 471 ff. Zahn (Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 1881) takes a different view. 


4 Justin also used the Gospel of John, but it is a disputed matter whether he 
regarded and used it like the other Gospels, 
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tians, the use of which was not confined to circles outside the 
Church. ' 

From the middle of the second century the Encratites stood 
midway between the larger Christendom and the Marcionite Church 
as well as the Gnostic schools, We hear of some of these using 
the Gospels as canonical writings side by side with the Old 
Testament, though they would have nothing to do with the 


Epistles of Paul and the Acts of the Apostles.? But Tatian, 


the prominent Apologist, who joined them, gave this sect a 
more complete canon, an important fact about which was its 
inclusion of Epistles of Paul. Even this period, however, still sup- 
plies us with no testimony as to the existence of a New Testament 
canon in orthodox Christendom, in fact the rise of the so-called 
“ Montanism ”’ and its extreme antithesis, the “‘ Alogi”’, in Asia Minor 
soon after the middle of the second century proves that there was 
still no New Testament canon there; for, if such an authori- 
tative compilation had existed, these movements could not have 
arisen. If we gather together all the indications and evidence 
bearing on the subject, we shall indeed be ready to expect the 
speedy appearance in the Church of a kind of Gospel canon 
comprising the four Gospels;* but we are prepared neither for 
this being formally placed on an equality with the Old Testa- 


ment, nor for its containing apostolic writings, which as yet 


are only found in Marcion and the Gnostics. The canon emerges 
quite suddenly in an allusion of Melito of Sardis preserved 
by Eusebius, * the meaning of which is, however, still dubious ; 
in the works of Irenzeus and Tertullian; and in the so-called 
Muratorian Fragment. There is no direct account of its origin 


1 The Sabellians still used it in the third century, which is a proot of the great 
authority possessed by this Gospel in Christian antiquity. (Epiph., H. 62. 2.) 


2 Euseb., H. E. IV. 29. 5. 


3 In many regions the Gospel canon alone appeared at first, and in very 
many others it long occupied a more prominent place than the other canonical 
writings. Alexander of Alexandria, for instance, still calls God the giver of the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Gospels (Theodoret, I. 4). 


4 Euseb., H. E. II. 26. 13. As Melito speaks here of the aupiPem Tay marciay 
fipatmy, and of rz PiBAla Tho MaArcutis dsced4xys, we may assume that he kuows r& 
BiBale rHg nevis Oaedyuys. 
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and scarcely any indirect; yet it already appears as something 
to all intents and purposes finished and complete.’ Moreover, 
it emerges in the same ecclesiastical district where we were first 
able to show the existence of the apostolic regula fiderz. We 
hear nothing of any authority belonging to the compilers, be- 
cause we learn nothing at all of such persons.? And yet the 
collection is regarded by Irenzus and Tertullian as completed. 
A refusal on the part of the heretics to recognise this or that 
book is already made a severe reproach against them. Their 
Bibles are tested by the Church compilation as the older one, 
and the latter itself is already used exactly like the Old Testa- 
ment. The assumption of the inspiration of the books; the 
harmonistic interpretation of them; the idea of their absolute 
sufficiency with regard to every question which can arise and every 
event which they record; the right of unlimited combination of 
passages; the assumption that nothing in the Scriptures is without 
importance; and, finally, the allegorical interpretation: are the 
immediately observable result of the creation of the canon. * 


| 
| 


1 We may here leave undiscussed the hesitancy with regard to the admissibility 
of particular books. That the Pastoral Epistles had a fixed place in the canon 
almost from the very first is of itself a proof that the date of its origin cannot 
be long before 180. In connection with this, however, it is an important cir- 
cumstance that Clement makes the general statement that the heretics reject the 
Epistles to Timothy (Strom. II. 12. 52: of amo réiv alpécewy rxo mpdg Titedbeov 
aberotow exioroad&s). They did not happen to be at the disposal of the Church 
at all till the middle of the second century. 


2 Yet see the passage from Tertullian quoted, p. 15, note 1; see also the “ recep- 
tior”, de pudic. 20, the cause of the rejection of Hermas in the Muratorian Fragment 
and Tertull. de bapt. 17: “Quodsi que Pauli perperam scripta sunt exemplum 
Thecle ad licentiam mulierum docendi tinguendique defendunt, sciant in Asia 
presbyterum, qui eam scripturam construxit, quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans, 
convictum atque confessum id se amore Pauli fecisse, loco decessisse.” The hypoth- 
esis that the Apostles themselves (or the apostle John) compiled the New Testament 
was definitely set up by no one in antiquity and therefore need not be discussed. 
Augustine (c. Faustum XXII. 79) speaks frankly of “sancti et docti homines” who 
produced the New Testament. We can prove by a series of testimonies that the 
idea of the Church having compiled the New Testament writings was in no way 
offensive to the Old Catholic Fathers. As a rule, indeed, they are silent on the 
matter. Irenzeus and Tertullian already treat the collection as simply existent. 


3 Numerous examples may be found in proof of all these points, especially in 
the writings of Tertullian, though such are already to be met with in Irenzus 
also, He is not yet so bold in his allegorical exposition of the Gospels as Ptole- 
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The probable conditions which brought about the formation 
of the New Testament canon in the Church, for in this case 
we are only dealing with probabilities, and the interests which 
led to and remained associated with it can only be briefly in- 
dicated here. * 

The compilation and formation of a canon of Christian writ- 
ings by a process of selection was, so to speak, a kind of 
involuntary undertaking of the Church in her conflict with 
Marcion and the Gnostics, as is most plainly proved by the 


mzus whom he finds fault with in this respect; but he already gives an exegesis 
of the books of the New Testament not essentially different from that of the 
Valentinians. One should above all read the treatise of Tertullian “ de idololatria ” to 
perceive how the authority of the New Testament was even by that time used for 
solving all questions. 


1 I cannot here enter into the disputed question as to the position that should 
be assigned to the Muratorian Fragment in the history of the formation of the 
canon, nor into its interpretation, etc. See my article “Das Muratorische Frag- 
ment und die Entstehung einer Sammlung apostolisch-katholischer Schriften” in 
the Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. III. p. 358 ff. See also Overbeck, Zur Geschichte des 
Kanons, 1880; Hilgenfeld, in the Zeitschrift f. Wissensch. Theol. 1881, part 2; 
Schmiedel, Art. “Kanon” in Ersch. u. Gruber’s Encykl., 2 Section, Vol. XXXII. 
p- 309 ff.; Zahn, Kanongeschichte, Vol. II. p. 1 ff I leave the fragment and the 
conclusions I have drawn from it almost entirely out of account here, The fol- 
lowing sketch will show that the objections of Overbeck have not been without 
influence on me. 

2 The use of the word “canon” as a designation of the collection is first plainly 
demonstrable in Athanasius (ep. fest. of the year 365) and in the 59th canon of the 
synod of Laodicea. It is doubtful whether the term was already used by Origen. 
Besides, the word “canon” was not applied even to the Old Testament before the 
fourth century. The name “New Testament” (books of the New Testament) is 
first found in Melito and Tertullian. For other designations of the latter see 
Ronsch, Das N, T. Tertullian’s p. 47 f. The most common name is “Holy Scrip- 
tures”. In accordance with its main components the collection is designated as 
ro evayyérov nal 6 axdarroaog (evangelice et apostolic litter); see Tertullian, 
de bapt. 15: “tam ex domini evangelio quam ex apostoli litteris.’” The name 
“writings of the Lord” is also found very early. It was already used for the 
Gospels at a time when there was no such thing as a canon. It was then occa- 
sionally transferred to all writings of the collection. Conversely, the entire col- 
lection was named, after the authors, a collection of apostolic writings, just as the 
Old Testament Scriptures were collectively called the writings of the prophets. 
Prophets and Apostles (= Old and New Testament) were now conceived as the 
media of God’s revelation fixed in writing (see the Muratorian Fragment in its 
account of Hermas, and the designation of the Gospels as *¢ Apostolic memoirs a 
already found in Justin.) This grouping became exceedingly important. It occasioned 
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warnings of the Fathers not to dispute with the heretics about 
the Holy Scriptures,’ although the New Testament was already 
in existence. That conflict necessitated the formation of a new 
Bible. The exclusion of particular persons on the strength of 
some apostolic standards, and by reference to the Old Testa- 
ment, could not be justified by the Church in her own eyes 
and those of her opponents, so long as she herself recognised 
that there were apostolic writings, and so long as these heretics 
appealed to such. She was compelled to claim exclusive pos- 
session of everything that had a right to the name “apostolic,” 
to deny it-to the heretics, and to shew that she held it in the 
highest honour. Hitherto she had “contented” herself with 
proving her legal title from the Old Testament, and, passing 
over her actual origin, had dated herself back to the beginning 
of all things. Marcion and the Gnostics were the first who ener- 
getically pointed out that Christianity began with Christ, and 
that all Christianity was really to be ¢ested by the apostolic 
preaching, that the assumed identity of Christian common sense 
with apostolic Christianity did not exist, and (so Marcion said) 
that the Apostles contradicted themselves. This opposition made 
it necessary to enter into the questions raised by their opponents. 
But, in point of content, the problem of proving the contested 
identity was simply insoluble, because it was endless and sub- 
ject to question on every particular point. The “unconscious 
logic,” that is the logic of self-preservation, could only prescribe 
an expedient. The Church had to collect everything apostolic 
and declare herself to be its only legal possessor. She was 
obliged, moreover, to amalgamate the apostolic with the canon 
of the Old Testament in such a way as to fix the exposition 


new speculations about the unique dignity of the Apostles and did away with the 
old collocation of Apostles and Prophets (that is Christian prophets). By this alteration 
we may measure the revolution of the times. Finally, the new collection was also 
called “the writings of the. Church” as distinguished from the Old Testament and 
the writings of the heretics. This expression and its amplifications shew that it 
was the Church which selected these writings. 


1 Here there is a distinction between Ireneus and Tertullian. The former 
disputed with heretics about the interpretation of the Scriptures, the latter, although 
he has read Irenzus, forbids such dispute. He cannot therefore have considered 
Irenzeus’ efforts as successful. 
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from the very first, But what writings were apostolic? From 
the middle of the second century great numbers of writings 
named after the Apostles had already been in circulation, and there 
were often different recensions of one and the same writing. ! 
Versions which contained docetic elements and exhortations to 
the most pronounced asceticism had even made their way into 
the public worship of the Church. Above all, therefore, it was 
necessary to determine (1) what writings were really apostolic, (2) 
what form or recension should be regarded as apostolic. The 
selection was made by the Church, that is, primarily, by the churches 
of Rome and Asia Minor, which had still an unbroken history 
up to the days of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. In making 
this choice, the Church limited herself to the writings that were 
used in public worship, and only admitted what the tradition 
of the elders justified her in regarding as genuinely apostolic. 
The principle on which she proceeded was to reject as spurious 
all writings, bearing the names of Apostles, that contained any- 
thing contradictory to Christian common sense, that is, to the 
rule of faith—hence admission was refused to all books in which 
the God of the Old Testament, his creation, etc., appeared to 
be depreciated,—and to exclude all recensions of apostolic 
writings that seemed to endanger the Old Testament and the 
monarchy of God. She retained, therefore, only those writings 
which bore the names of Apostles, or anonymous writings to 
which she considered herself justified in attaching such names, ? 
and whose contents were not at variance with the orthodox 


1 The reader should remember the different recensions of the Gospels and the 
complaints made by Dionysius of Corinth (in Euseb., H. E. IV. 23. 12). 


2 


2 That the text of these writings was at the same time revised is more than 
probable, especially in view of the beginnings andendings of many New Testament 
writings, as well as, in the case of the Gospels, from a comparison of the canon- 
ical text with the quotations dating from the time when there was nocanon. But 
much more important still is the perception of the fact that, in the course of the 
second century, a series of writings which had originally been circulated anony- 
mously or under the name of an unknown author were ascribed to an Apostle 
and were also slightly altered in accordance with this. In what circumstances or 
at what time this happened, whether it took place as early as the beginning of 
the second century or only immediately before the formation of the canon, is in 
almost. every individual case involved in obscurity; but the fact itself, of which 
unfortunately the Introductions to the New Testament still know so little, is, in 
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creed or attested it. This selection resulted in the awkward 
fact that besides the four Gospels there was almost nothing but 
Pauline epistles to dispose of, and therefore no writings or almost 
none which, as emanating from the twelve Apostles, could im- 
mediately confirm the truth of the ecclesiastical Kerygma. This 
perplexity was removed by the introduction of the Acts of the 
Apostles’ and in some cases also the Epistles of Peter and Fohn, 
though that of Peter was not recognised at Rome at first. As 
a collection this group is the most interesting in the new com- 
pilation. It gives it the stamp of Catholicity, unites the Gospels 
with the Apostle (Paul), and, by subordinating his Epistles to 
the “Acta omnium apostolorum”’, makes them witnesses to the 
particular tradition that was required and divests them of every 
thing suspicious and insufficient. The Church, however, found 


my opinion, incontestable. I refer the reader to the following examples, without 
indeed being able to enter on the proof here (see my edition of the “Teaching 
of the Apostles” p. 106 ff). (1) ‘The Gospel of Luke seems not to have been 
known to Marcion under this name, and to have been called so only ata later date. 
(2) The canonical Gospels of Matthew and Mark do not claim, through their content, 
to originate with these men; they were regarded as apostolic at a later period. (3) 
The so-called Epistle of Barnabas was first attributed to the Apostle Barnabas by 
tradition. (4) The Apocalypse of Hermas was first connected with an apostolic 
Hermas by tradition (Rom. XVI. 14). (5) The same thing took place with regard 
to the first Epistle of Clement (Philipp. IV. 3). (6) The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
originally the writing of an unknown author or of Barnabas, was transformed into 
a writing of the Apostle Paul (Overbeck zur Gesch. des Kanons, 1880), or given 
out to be such. (7) The Epistle of James, originally the communication of an 
early Christian prophet, or a collection of ancient holy addresses, first seems to 
have received the name of James in tradition. (8) The first Epistle of Peter, 
which originally appears to have been written by an unknown follower of Paul, 
first received its present name from tradition. The same thing perhaps holds good 
of the Epistle of Jude. Tradition was similarly at work, even at a later period, as 
may for example be recognised by the transformation of the epistle ‘‘ de virginitate ” 
into two writings by Clement. The critics of early Christian literature have created 
for themselves insoluble probleras by misunderstanding the work of tradition. Instead 
of asking whether the tradition is reliable, they always wrestle with the dilemma 
“genuine or spurious”, and can prove neither. 


1 As regards its aim and contents, this book is furthest removed from the claim 
to be a portion of a collection of Holy Scriptures. Accordingly, so far as we know, 
its reception into the canon has no preliminary history. 


2 


* People were compelled by internal and external evidence (recognition of their 
apostolicity; example of the Gnostics) to accept the epistles of Paul. But, from the 
Catholic point of view, a canon which comprised only the four Gospels and the 
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the selection facilitated by the fact that the content of the 
early Christian writings was for the most part unintelligible to 
the Christendom of the time, whereas the late and spurious 
additions were betrayed not only by heretical theologoumena, 
but also and above all by their profane lucidity. Thus arose 
a collection of apostolic writings, which in extent may not have 
been strikingly distinguished from the list of writings that for 


Pauline Epistles, would have been at best an edifice of two wings without the 
central structure, and therefore incomplete and uninhabitable. The actual novelty 
was the bold insertion into its midst of a book, which, if everything is not decep- 
tive, had formerly been only in private use, namely, the Acts of the Apostles. which 
some associated with an Epistle of Peter and an Epistle of John, others with an 
Epistle of Jude, two Epistles of John, and the like. There were now (1) writings 
of the Lord which were at the same time regarded as drouvyovedara of definite 
Apostles; (2) a book which contained the acts and preaching of all the Apostles, 
which historically legitimised Paul, and at the same time gave hints for the explana- 
tion of “difficult” passages in his Epistle; (3) the Pauline Epistles increased by 
the compilation of the Pastoral ones, documents which “in ordinatione ecclesiasticze 
disciplinze sanctificate erant.”.The Acts of the Apostles is thus the key to the 
understanding of the Catholic canon and at the same time shows its novelty. In 
this book the new collection had its bond of cohesion, its Catholic element (apostolic 
tradition), and the guide for its exposition. That the Acts of the Apostles found 
its place in the canon faute de miewx is clear from the extravagant terms, not at 
all suited to the book, in which its appearance there is immediately hailed. It is 
inserted in place of a book which should have contained the teaching and mis- 
sionary acts of all the 12 Apostles; but, as it happened, such a record was not in 
existence. The first evidence regarding it is found in the Muratorian fragment and 
in Irenzeus and Tertullian. There it is called “acta omnium apostolorum sub uno 
libro. scripta sunt, etc.” Irenzus says (II. 14. 1): “Lucas non solum prosecutor 
sed et cooperarius fuit Aposto/orum, maxime autem Pauli”, and makes use of the 
book to prove the subordination of Paul to the twelve. In the celebrated passages, 
de prescr. 22, 23: adv. Marc. I. 20;1V. 2—5; V.1—3,Tertullian made astill more 
extensive use of the Acts of the Apostles, as the Antimarcionite book in the canon, 
One can see here why it was admitted into that collection and used against Paul 
as the Apostle of the heretics. The fundamental thought of Tertullian is that no 
one who fails to recognise the Acts of the Apostles has any right to recognise 
Paul, and that to elevate him by himself into a position of authority is unhistorical 
and absolutely unfounded fanaticism. If the ddayy Trav dwdexa amorrdrAwy was 
needed as an authority in the earlier time, a Jock which contained that authority 
was required in the later period; and nothing else could be found than the work 
of the so-called Luke. ‘Qui Acta Apostolorum non recipiunt, nec spiritus sancti 
esse possunt, qui necdum spiritum sanctum possunt agnoscere discentibus missum, 
sed nec ecclesiam se dicant defendere qui quando et quibus incunabulis institutum 
est hoc corpus probare non habent.” But the greater part of the heretics remained 
obstinate. ~ Neither Marcionites, Severians, nor the later Manicheans recognised the 
Acts of the Apostles. To some extent they replied by setting up other histories of 


4 
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more than a generation had formed the chief and favourite 
reading in the communities.' The new collection was already 
exalted to a high place by the use of other writings being 
prohibited either for purposes of general edification or for 
theological ends.? But the causes and motives which led to 


Apostles in opposition to it, as was done later by a fraction of the Ebionites and 
even by the Marcionites. But the Church also was firm, It is perhaps the most 
striking phenomenon in the history of the formation of the canon that this late 
bock, from the very moment of its appearance, asserts its right to a place in the 
collection, just as certainly as the four Gospels, though its position varied. In Clement 
of Alexandria indeed the book is still pretty much in the background, perhaps on 
a level with the x#puyua TMérpov, but Clement has no New Testament at all in 
the strict sense of the word; see below. But at the very beginning the book stood 
where it is to-day, ze. immediately after the Gospels (see Muratorian Fragment, 
Trenzeus, etc.). The parallel creation, the group of Catholic Epistles, acquired a 
much more dubious position than the Acts of the Apostles, and its place was never 
really settled. Its germ is probably to be found in two Epistles of John (viz., 1st 
and 3rd) which acquired dignity along with the Gospel, as well as in the Epistle 
of Jude. These may have given the impulse to create a group of narratives about 
the twelve Apostles from anonymous writings of old Apostles, prophets, and teachers. 
But the Epistle of Peter is still wanting in the Muratorian Fragment, nor do we 
yet find the group there associated with the Acts of the Apostles. The Fpistle of 
Jude, two Epistles of John, the Wisdom of Solomon, the Apocalypse of John and 
that of Peter form the unsymmetrical conclusion of this oldest catalogue of the 
canon. But, all the same writings, by Jude, John, and Peter are here found side 
by side; thus we have a preparation for the future arrangement made in different 
though similar fashion by Irenzeus and again altered by Tertullian. The genuine 
Pauline Epistles appear enclosed on the one hand by the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Catholic Epistles, and on the other by the Pastoral ones, which in their way 
are also ‘Catholic.’ ‘That is the character of the “Catholic” New Testament 
which is confirmed by the earliest use of it (in Irenzeus and Tertullian). In speaking 
above of the Acts of the Apostles as a late book, we meant that it was so relatively 
to the canon. In itself the book is old and for the most part reliable. 


1 There is no doubt that this was the reason why to all appearance the innovation 
was scarcely felt. Similar causes were at work here as in the case of the apostolic 
rule of faith. In the one case’the writings that had long been read in the Church 
formed the basis, in the other the baptismal confession. But a great distinction is 
found in the fact that the baptismal confession, as already settled, afforded an elastic 
standard which was treated as a fixed one and was therefore extremely practical; 
whilst, conversely, the undefined group of writings hitherto read in the Church 
was reduced to a collection which could neither be increased nor diminished, 


2 At the beginning, that is about 180, it was only in practice, and not in theory, 
that the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles possessed equal authority. Moreover, the 
name New Testament is not yet found in Irenzus, nor do we yet find him giving 
an exact idea of its content. See Werner in the Text. u. Unters. z. altchristl. 
Lit. Gesch. Bd. VI. 2. 
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its being formed into a canon, that is, being placed on a foot- 
ing of complete equality with the Old Testament, may be 
gathered partly from the earlier history, partly from the mode 
of using the new Bible and partly from the results attending 
its compilation. First, Words of the Lord and prophetic utter- 
ances, including the written records of these, had always pos- 
sessed standard authority in the Church; there were therefore 
parts of the collection the absolute authority of which was un- 
doubted from the first.’ Secondly, what was called ‘Preaching 
of the Apostles,” “Teaching of the Apostles,” etc., was like- 
wise regarded from the earliest times as completely harmonious 
as well as authoritative. There had, however, been absolutely 
no motive for fixing this in documents, because Christians sup- 
posed they possessed it in a state of purity and reproduced it 
freely. The moment the Church was called upon to fix this 
teaching authentically, and this denotes a decisive revolution, 
she was forced to have recourse to wrztings, whether she would 
or not. The attributes formerly applied to the testimony of 
the Apostles, so long as it was not collected and committed 
to writing, had now to be transferred to the written records 
they had left. Thirdly, Marcion had already taken the lead in 
forming Christian writings into a canon in the strict sense of| 
the word. Fourthly, the interpretation was at once fixed 
by forming the apostolic writings into a canon, and placing 
them on an equality with the Old Testament, as well as by 
subordinating troublesome writings to the Acts of the Apostles. 
Considered by themselves these writings, especially the Pauline 
Epistles, presented the greatest difficulties. We can see even 
yet from Irenezus and Tertullian that the duty of accommodating 
herself to these Epistles was forced upon the Church by Marcion 
and the heretics, and that, but for this constraint, her method 
of satisfying herself as to her relationship to them would hardly 
have taken the shape of incorporating them with the canon.’ 


See above, p. 40, note 2. 

2 We have ample evidence in the great work of Irenzus as to the difficulties 
he found in many passages of the Pauline Epistles, which as yet were almost 
solely utilised as sources of doctrine by such men as Marcion, Tatian, and theolo- 
gians of the school of Valentinus. The difficulties of course still continued to be felt 
in the period which followed. (See, e.g., Method, Conviv. Orat. III. 1, 2.) 
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This shows most clearly that the collection of writings must 
not be traced to the Church’s effort to create for herself a 
powerful controversial weapon. But the difficulties which the 
compilation presented so long as it was a mere collection 
vanished as soon as it was viewed as a sacred collection. For 
now the principle: ‘as the teaching of the Apostles was one, 
so also is the tradition” (wim 4 wdvrov yéyove Tay drooTdAwY 
womep didaonarle ots d& xxl 4 mapddocig)’’ was to be applied 
to all contradictory and objectionable details.’ It was now 
imperative to explain one writing by another; the Pauline Ep- 
istles, for. example, were to be interpreted by the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Acts ofthe Apostles.? Now was required what 
Tertullian calls the “ mixture’’ of the Old and New Testaments, * 
in consequence of which the full recognition of the knowledge 
got from the old Bible was regarded as the first law for the 
interpretation of the new. The formation of the new collection 
into a canon was therefore an immediate and unavoidable 
necessity if doubts of all kinds were to be averted. These 
were abundantly excited by the exegesis of the heretics; they 
were got rid of by making the writings into a canon. Fifthly, 
the early Christian enthusiasm more and more decreased in the 
course of the second century; not only did Apostles, prophets, 
and teachers die out, but the religious mood of the majority 
of Christians was changed. A reflective piety took the place 
of the instinctive religious enthusiasm which made those who 
felt it believe that they themselves possessed the Spirit.* Such 
a piety requires rules; at the same time, however, it is char- 
acterised by the perception that it has not the active and spon- 
taneous character which it ought to have, but has to prove its 


1 Apollinaris of Hierapolis already regards any contradiction between the (4) 
Gospels as impossible. (See Routh, Relig. Sacr. I. p. 150.) 


2 See Overbeck, “Ueber die Auffassung des Streites des Paulus mit Petrus in 
Antiochien bei den Kirchenvatern,” 1877, p. 8. 


% See also Clement Strom. IV. 21. 124; VI. 15. 125. The expression is also 
frequent in Origen, e.g., de princip. preef. 4. 


4 The Roman Church in her letter to that of Corinth designates her own words 
as the words of God (1 Clem. LIX. 1) and therefore requires obedience “rig ud? 
hudiv yeypauevors Ore Tot dylou mvevuarog” (LXIIL. 2). 
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legitimacy in an indirect and “objective” way. The breach 
with tradition, the deviation from the original state of things 
is felt and recognised. Men, however, conceal from themselves , 
their own defects, by placing the representatives of the past 
on an unattainable height, and forming such an estimate of 
their qualities as makes it unlawful and impossible for those of | 
the present generation, in the interests of their own comfort, 


| 


to compare themselves with them. When matters reach this | 


point, great suspicion attaches to those who hold fast their 
religious independence and wish to apply the old standards. Not 
only do they seem arrogant and proud, but they also appear 
disturbers of the necessary new arrangement which has its justifi- 
cation in the fact of its being unavoidable. This development 
of the matter was, moreover, of the greatest significance for the 
history of the canon. Its creation very speedily resulted in the 
opinion that the time of divine revelation had gone past and 
was exhausted in the Apostles, that is, in the records left by 
them. We cannot prove with certainty that the canon was 
formed to confirm this opinion, but we can show that it was 
very soon used to oppose those Christians who professed to be 
prophets or appealed to the continuance of prophecy. The in- 
fluence which the canon exercised in this respect is the most 
decisive and important. That which Tertullian, as a Montanist, 
asserts of one of his opponents: ‘“Prophetiam expulit, paracle- 
tum fugavit” (‘he expelled prophecy, he drove away the Para- 
clete”’), can be far more truly said of the New Testament which 
the same Tertullian as a Catholic recognised. The New Testa- 
ment, though not all at once, put’an end to a situation where 


it was possible for any Christian under the inspiration of the | 


Spirit to give authoritative disclosures and instructions. It like- 


wise prevented belief in the fanciful creations with which such | 


men enriched the history of the past, and destroyed their pre- 
tensions to read the future. As the creation of the canon, though 
not in a hard and fast way, fixed the period of the production 
of sacred facts, so it put down all claims of Christian prophecy 
to public credence. Through the*canon it came to be acknow- 
ledged that all post-apostolic Christianity is only of a mediate 
and particular kind, and can therefore never be itself a standard. 
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The Apostles alone possessed the Spirit of God completely and 
without measure. They only, therefore, are the media of revel- 
ation, and by their word alone, which, as emanating from the 
Spirit, is of equal authority with the word of Christ, all that is 
Christian must be tested.’ 

The Holy Spirit and the Apostles became correlative concep- 
tions (Tertull., de pudic. 21). The Apostles, however, were 
more and more overshadowed by the New Testament Scrip- 
tures; and this was in fact an advance beyond the earlier state 
of things, for what was known of the Apostles? Accordingly, 
as authors of these writings, they and the Holy Spirit became 
| correlative conceptions. This led to the assumption that the 
' apostolic writings were inspired, that is, in the full and only 
intelligible sense attached to the word by the ancients.* By 
this assumption the Apostles, viewed as prophets, received a 
significance quite equal to that of Old Testament writers.* But, 
though Ireneus and Tertullian placed both parties on a level, 
they preserved a distinction between them by basing the whole 
authority of the New Testament on its apostolic origin, the 
concept “apostolic” being much more comprehensive than that 


1 Tertull., de exhort. 4: “Spiritum quidem dei etiam fideles habent, sed non 
omnes fideles apostoli... Proprie enim apostoli spiritum sanctum habent, qui plene 
habent in operibus prophetiz et efficacia virtutum documentisque linguarum, non 
ex parte, quod ceteri.” Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. 21.135 : “Exaoroc fosoy €yer apiece 
amd beot, 6 mtv ovTms, 6 OF ovT ME, Ch amdaroAm dé Ev meat MEmAYpweévor; Serapion 
in Euseb., H. E. VI. 12. 3: sets xai rov Mérpov xa rode #AAousg amocrdaoue 
amodex bebe wo Xpiordv. The success of the canon here referred to was an un- 
doubted blessing, for, as the result of enthusiasm, Christianity was menaced with 
complete corruption, and things and ideas, no matter how alien to its spirit, were 
able to obtain a lodgment under its protection. The removal of this danger, which 
was in some measure averted by the canon, was indeed coupled with great 
disadvantages, inasmuch as believers were referred in legal fashion to anew book, 
and the writings contained in it were at first completely obscured by the assumption 
that they were inspired and by the requirement of an “expositio legitima.” 


2 See Tertull., de virg. vol. 4, de resurr. 24, de ieiun. 15, de pudic. 12. Suf- 
ficiency is above all included in the concept “inspiration” (see for ex. Tertull., de 
monog. 4: “Negat scriptura quod non notat”), and the same measure of authority 
belongs to all parts (see Iren., IV. 28. 3. Nihil vacuum neque sine signo apud deum”), 


3 The direct designation “prophets” was, however, as a rule, avoided. The 
conflict with Montanism made it expedient to refrain from this name; but see Tertullian, 
adv. Mare, IV. 24: “Tam apostolus Moyses, quam et apostoli Prope Me 
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of “prophet.” These men, being Apostles, that is men chosen 
by Christ himself and entrusted with the proclamation of the 
Gospel, have for that reason received the Spirit, and their writ- 
ings are filled with the Spirit To the minds of Western Chris- 
tians the primary feature in the collection is its apostolic author- 
ship.’ This implies inspiration also, because the Apostles cannot 
be inferior to the writers of the Old Testament. For that very 
reason they could, in a much more radical way, rid the new 
collection of everything that was not apostolic. They even 
rejected writings which, in their form, plainly claimed the charac- 
ter of inspiration; and this was evidently done because they 
did not attribute to them the degree of authority which, in their 
view, only belonged to that which was apostolic.? The new 
canon of Scripture set up by Irenezus and Tertullian primarily 
professes to be nothing else than a collection of apostolic writ- 
ings, which, as such, claim absolute authority. * It takes its place 
beside the apostolic rule of faith; and by this faithfully preserved 


1 Compare also what the author of the Muratorian Fragment says in the passage 
about the Shepherd of Hermas. 


2 This caused the most decisive breach with tradition, and the estimate to be 
formed of the Apocalypses must at first have remained an open question. Their 
fate was long undecided in the West; but it was very soon settled that they could 
have no claim to public recognition in the Church, because their authors had not 
that fulness of the Spirit which belongs to the Apostles alone. 


3 The disputed question as to whether all the acknowledged apostolic writings 
were regarded as canonical must be answered in the affirmative in reference to 
Trenzeus and Tertullian, who conversely regarded no book as canonical unless written 
by the Apostles. On the other hand, it appears to me that no certain opinion on 
this point can be got from the Muratorian Fragment. In the end the Gospel, Acts, 
Kerygma, and Apocalypse of Peter as well as the Acts of Paul were rejected, a 
proceeding which was at the same time a declaration that they were spurious. But 
these three witnesses agree (see also App. Constit. VI. 16) that the apostolic regula 
fidei is practically the final court of appeal, inasmuch as it decides whether a writing 
is really apostolic or not, and inasmuch as, according to Tertullian, the apostolic 
writings belong to the Church alone, because she alone possesses the apostolic 
regula (de prescr. 37 ff.). The regula of course does not legitimise those writings, 
but only proves that they are authentic and do not belong to the heretics. These 
witnesses also agree that a Christian writing has no claim to be received into the 
canon merely on account of its prophetic form. On looking at the matter more 
closely, we see that the view of the early Church, as opposed to Montanism, led 
to the paradox that the Apostles were prophets in the sense of being inspired by 
the Spirit, but that they were not so in the strict sense of the word. 
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possession, the Church scattered over the world proves herself 
to be that of the Apostles. 

But we are very far from being able to show that such a 
rigidly fixed collection of apostolic writings existed everywhere 
in the Church about the year 200. It is indeed continually 
asserted that the Antiochian and Alexandrian Churches had at 
that date a New Testament which, in extent and authority, 
essentially coincided with that of the Roman Church; but this 
opinion is not well founded. As far as the Church of Antioch 
is immediately concerned, the letter of Bishop Serapion (whose 
episcopate lasted from about 190 to about 209), given in Eusebius 
(VI. 12), clearly shows that Cilicia and probably also Antioch itself 
as yet possessed no such thing as a completed New Testament. 
It is evident that Serapion already holds the Catholic principle 
that all words of Apostles possess the same value to the Church 
as words of the Lord; but a completed collection of apostolic 
writings was not yet at his disposal.’ Hence it is very im- 
probable that Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, who died as early 
as the reign of Commodus, presupposed such a collection. Nor, 
in point of fact, do the statements in the treatise “(ad Autoly- 
cum” point to a completed New Testament.’ Theophilus makes 
diligent use of the Epistles of Paul and mentions the evangelist 
John (C.I.1.) as one of the bearers of the Spirit. But with him 
the one canonical court of appeal is the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, that is, the writings of the Prophets (bearers of the 
Spirit). These Old Testament Prophets, however, are continued 
in a further group of ‘bearers of the Spirit”, which we cannot 
definitely determine, but which at any rate included the authors 
of the four Gospels and the writer of the Apocalypse. It is 
remarkable that Theophilus has never mentioned the Apostles. 
Though he perhaps regards them all, including Paul, as “bearers 
of the Spirit”, yet we have no indication that he looked on 
their Zgzstles as canonical. The different way he uses the Old 


1 The fragment of Serapion’s letter given in Eusebius owes its interest to the 
fact that it not only shows the progress made at this time with the formation of 
the canon at Antioch, but also what still remained to be done. 


2 See my essay “Theophilus vy. Antiochien und das N. T.” in the Ztschr. f. 
K. Gesch. XI. p 1 ff. 
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Testament and the Gospels on the one hand and the Pauline 
Epistles on the other is rather evidence of the contrary. Theo- 
philus was acquainted with the four Gospels (but we have no 
reference to Mark), the thirteen Epistles of Paul (though he does 
not mention Thessalonians), most probably also with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as well as Ist Peter and the Revelation of 
John. It is significant that no single passage of his betrays an 
acquaintance with the Acts of the Apostles. ! 

It might certainly seem venturesome, on the basis of the 
material found in Theophilus and the original document of the 
first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, to conclude that 
the formation of a New Testament canon was not everywhere 
determined by the same interest and therefore did not every- 
where take a similar course. It might seem hazardous to 
assume that the Churches of Asia Minor and Rome began by 
creating a fixed canon of apostolic writings, which was thus 
necessarily declared to be inspired, whereas other communities 
applied or did not deny the notion of inspiration to a great 
number of venerable and ancient writings not rigidly defined, 
and did not make a selection from a stricter historical point of 
view, till a later date. But the latter development not only 
corresponds to the indication found in Justin, but in my opinion 
may be verified from the copious accounts of Clement of 
Alexandria.? In the entire literature of Greeks and barbarians 
Clement distinguishes between profane and sacred, z. ¢., inspired 


1 The most important passages are Autol. II. 9. 22: Ghev duddoxovow tute caf 
Lyre ypadat uai mdvres of rvevjearopdpos, & wy "Iwdvyyg Agyer x.r.A. (follows John I. 1) 
Ill. 12: xal wep? dincciocdvas, Ho 6 vojeog Elpynev, dudAcvda evplonera ual Te Trav 
mpohyrdy ual rév evayyealwv exe, die TO TodG MavT as mvEeviLaTopdpous Evi mvévaTe 
geod acawayxévas; II. 13: 6 kysog aAdyoo—H evayyérwos pov4.; Il. 14.: "“Howlec—ro 
D3 edayyéasrov—é beiog adyos. The latter formula is not a quotation of Epistles of 
Paul viewed as canonical, but of a divine command found in the Old Testament 
and given in Pauline form. It is specially worthy of note that the original of the 
six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, written in Syria and belonging to the 
second half of the third century, knows yet of no New Testament. In addition to 


the Old Testament it has no authority but the “Gospel.” 


2 There has as yet been no sufficient investigation of the New Testament of 
Clement. The information given by Volkmar in Credner’s Gesch. d. N.Tlichen 
Kanon, p. 382 ff., is not sufficient. The space at the disposal of this manual 
prevents me from establishing the results of my studies on this point. Let me at 
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writings. As he is conscious that all knowledge of truth is 
based on inspiration, so all writings, that is all parts, paragraphs, 
or sentences of writings which contain moral and religious truth 
are in his view inspired.' This opinion, however, does not 
exclude a distinction between these writings, but rather requires 
it. (2) The Old Testament, a fixed collection of books, 

regarded by Clement, as a whole and in all its parts, as the 
divine, that is, inspired book par eacellence. (3) As Clement in 
theory distinguishes a new covenant from the old, so also he 
distinguishes the books of the new covenant from those of the 
old. (4) These books to which he applies the “roe **Gospel” 
(rd gvapysarcv) and “Apostles” (& a@wecreac) are likewise 
viewed by him as inspired, but he does he consider them as. 
forming a fixed collection. (5) Unless all appearances are 
deceptive, it was, strictly speaking, only the four Gospels that 
he considered and treated as completely on a level with the 
Old Testament. The formula: 6 vezos xa} of xpodD¥ra: xal +d 
suzyysaioy (“the Law and the Prophets and the Gospel”’) is 
frequently found, and everything else, even the apostolic writings, 
is judged by this group.* He does not consider even the 
Pauline Epistles to be a court of appeal of equal value with 
the Gospels, though he occasionally describes them as y2202:. 


least refer to some important passages which I have ee gpa I. §§ 28, 
too; IT. §§ 22, 28, 293 TI. & It, 66, ,70, 71, 76, 93, 108; IV. §§ 2, 91, on 105, 
130, 133, 134, 138, 150; V. §§ 3, 17, 27, 28, 30, 31, 38, So, 85, 36; VI. §§ 42; 44, 
54, 59, 61, 66—68, SS, gt, 106, rO7, TIQ, 124, 125, 127, 128, 133, 161, te VII. 
SS I, Ig. 34, 76, $2, $4. 88, 04, 95, 97, 100, TOT, 103, 104, 106, 107. As to the estimate 

f the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement of Rome as well as of the Shepherd, in 
Guia see the Prolegg. to my edition of the Opp. Patr. Apost. 

1 According to Strom. V. 14, 138 even the Epicurean Metrodorus uttered certain 
words. ¢v3gwg; but on the other hand Homer was a prophet against his will. See 
Prd. T. 6. 36, also § 51. 

2 In the Ped. the Gospels are regularly called 4 ypad¥, but this is seldom the 
case with the Epistles. The word “Apostle” is used in quoting these. 

3 It is also very interesting to note that Clement almost nowhere illustrates 
the parabolic character of the Holy Scriptures by quoting the Epistles, but in this 
connection employs the Old Testament and the Gospels, just as he almost never 
allegorises passages from other writings. 1 Cor. III. 2 is once quoted thus in 
Prd. I. 6. 49: rd fy TS arorréaw Ryiov wveiux ry row xupiou aroxpauevoy Savi 
aAgys:. We can hardly conclude from Ped. I 7. 61 that Clement called Paul a 
® prophet.” 
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A further class of writings stands a stage lower than the Pauline 
Epistles, viz., the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, etc. It would be wrong to say that Clement views 
this group as an appendix to the New Testament, or as in any 
sense Antilegomena. This would imply that he assumed the 
existence of a fixed collection whose parts he considered of 
equal value, an assumption which cannot be proved.' (6) As 
to certain books, such as the “Teaching of the Apostles,’ the 
““Kerygma of Peter,” etc., it remains quite doubtful what 
authority Clement attributed to them.* He quotes the Aibayy 
as ypady. (7) In determining and estimating the sacred books of 
the New Testament Clement is manifestly influenced by an 
ecclesiastical tradition, for he recognises four Gospels and no 
more because that was the exact number handed down. This 
tradition had already applied the name ‘apostolic’ to most 
Christian writings which were to be considered as ypaxi, but 
it had given the concept “apostolic” a far wider content than 
Ireneus and Tertullian,* although it had not been able to 
include all the new writings which were regarded as sacred 
under this idea. (Hermas). At the time Clement wrote, the 
Alexandrian Church can neither have held the principle 
that all writings of the Apostles must be read in the Church 
and form a decisive court of appeal like the Old Testament, 
nor have believed that nothing but the Apostolic—using this 
word also in its wider sense—has any claim to authority among 
Christians. We willingly admit the great degree of freedom 


1 It is worthy of special note that Clem., Pzed. II. 10.3; Strom. II. 15. 67 has 
criticised an interpretation given by the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, although 
he calls Barnabas an Apostle. 


2 In this category we may also include the Acts of the Apostles, which is 
perhaps used like the x#puyyze. It is quoted in Peed. II. 16. 56; Strom. I. 50, 89, 
91, 92, 153, 154; III. 49; IV. 973 V. 75, 82; VI. 63, 101, 124, 165. 


3 The “seventy disciples” were also regarded as Apostles, and the authors of 
writings the names of which did not otherwise offer a guarantee of authority were 
likewise included in this category. That is to say, writings which were regarded 
as valuable and which for some reason or other could not be characterised as 
apostolic in the narrower sense were attributed to authors whom there was no 
reason for denying to be Apostles in the wider sense. This wider use of the concept 
“apostolic” is moreover no innovation. See my edition of the Didache, pp. 111-118. 
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and peculiarity characteristic of Clement, and freely acknow- 
ledge the serious difficulties inseparable from the attempt to 
ascertain from his writings what was regarded as possessing 
standard authority in the Church. Nevertheless it may be 
assumed with certainty that, at the time this author wrote, the 
content of the New Testament canon, or, to speak more 
correctly, its reception in the Church and exact attributes had 
not yet been finally settled in Alexandria. 

The condition of the Alexandrian Church of the time may 
perhaps be described as follows: Ecclesiastical custom had 
attributed. an authority to a great number of early Christian 
writings without strictly defining the nature of this authority or 
making it equal to that of the Old Testament. Whatever 
professed to be inspired, or apostolic, or ancient, or edifying 
was regarded as the work of the Spirit and therefore as the 
Word of God. The prestige of these writings increased in 
proportion as Christians became more incapable of producing 
the like themselves. Not long before Clement wrote, however, 
a systematic arrangement of writings embodying the early 
Christian tradition had been made in Alexandria also. But, 
while in the regions represented by Irenzus and Tertullian the 
canon must have arisen and been adopted all at once, so to 
speak, it was a slow process that led to this result in Alexandria. 
Here also the principle of apostolicity seems to have been of 
great importance for the collectors and editors, but it was 
otherwise applied than at Rome. A conservative proceeding 
was adopted, as they wished to insure as far as possible the 
permanence of ancient Christian writings regarded as inspired. 
In other words, they sought, wherever practicable, to proclaim 
all- these writings to be apostolic by giving a wider meaning 
to the designation and ascribing an imaginary apostolic origin 
to many of them. This explains their judgment as to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and how Barnabas and Clement were 
described by them as Apostles.’ Had this undertaking succeeded 
in the Church, a much more extensive canon would have resulted 


1 The formation of the canon in Alexandria must have had some connection 
with the same process in Asia Minor and in Rome. This is shown not only by 
each Church recognising four Gospels, but still more by the admission of 
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than in the West. But it is more than questionable whether it 
was really the intention of those first Alexandrian collectors to 
place the great compilation thus produced, as a New Testa- 
ment, side by side with the Old, or, whether their undertaking 
was immediately approved in this sense by the Church. In 
view of the difference of Clement’s attitude to the various 
groups within this collection of ypadxi, we may assert that in 
the Alexandrian Church of that time Gospels and Apostles were 
indeed ranked with the Law and the Prophets, but that this 
position of equality with the Old Testament was not assigned 
to all the writings that were prized either on the score of 
inspization or of apostolic authority. The reason of this was 
that the great collection of early Christian literature that was 
inspired and declared to be apostolic could hardly have been 
used so much in public worship as the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. 

Be this as it may, if we understand by the New Testament 
a fixed collection, equally authoritative throughout, of all the 
writings that were regarded as genuinely apostolic, that is, those 
of the original Apostles and Paul, then the Alexandrian Church 
at the time of Clement did not yet possess such a book; but 
the process which led to it had begun. She had come much 
nearer this goal by the time of Origen. At that period the 
writings included in the New Testament of the West were all 
regarded in Alexandria as equally authoritative, and also stood 
in every respect on a level with the Old Testament. The 
principle of apostolicity was more strictly conceived and more 
surely applied. Accordingly the extent of ‘Holy Scripture”’ 
was already limited in the days of Origen. Yet we have to 
thank the Alexandrian Church for giving us the seven Catholic | 
Epistles. But, measured by the canon of the Western Church, 
which must have had a share in the matter, this sifting process 
was by no means complete. The inventive minds of scholars 
thirteen Pauline Epistles. We would see our way more clearly here, if anything 
certain could be ascertained from the works of Clement, including the Hypotyposes, 
as to the arrangement of the Holy Scriptures; but the attempt to fix this arrangement 
is necessarily a dubious one, because Clement’s “canon of the New Testament” 


was not yet finally fixed. It may be compared to a half-finished statue whose bust is 
already completely chiselled, while the under parts are still embedded in the stone. 
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designated a group of writings in the Alexandrian canon as 
“ Antilegomena.” The historian of dogma can take no great interest 
in the succeeding development, which first led to the canon 
being everywhere finally fixed, so far as we can say that this 
was ever the case. For the still unsettled dispute as to the extent 
of the canon did not essentially affect its use and authority, 
and in the following period the continuous efforts to estab- 
lish a harmonious and _sstrictly fixed canon were solely 
determined by a regard to tradition. The results are no doubt 
of great importance to Church history, because they show 
us the varying influence exerted on Christendom at different 
periods by the great Churches of the East and West and by 
their learned men. 

Addendum.—The results arising from the formation of a part 
of early Christian writings into a canon, which was a great and 
meritorious act of the Church,’ notwithstanding the fact that it 
was forced on her by a combination of circumstances, may be 
summed up in a series of antitheses. (1) The New Testament, or 
group of “apostolic” writings formed by selection, preserved 
from destruction one part, and undoubtedly the most valuable 
one, of primitive Church literature; but it caused all the rest 
of these writings, as being intrusive, or spurious, or superfluous, 
to be more and more neglected, so that they ultimately perished. ? 
(2) The New Testament, though not all at once, put an end 
to the composition of works which claimed an authority binding 
on Christendom (inspiration); but it first made possible the 
production of secular Church literature and neutralised the extreme 
dangers attendant on writings of this kind. By making room 
for all kinds of writings that did not oppose it, it enabled the 
Church to utilise all the elements of Greek culture. At the same 


1 No greater creative act can be mentioned in the whole history of the Church 
than the formation of the apostolic collection and the assigning to it of a position 
of equal rank with the Old Testament. 


2] The history of early Christian writings in the Church which were not definitely 
admitted into the New Testament is instructive on this point. The fate of some 
of these may be described as tragical Even when they were not branded as 
downright forgeries, the writings of the Fathers from the fourth century downwards 
were far preferred to them. 
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time, however, it required an ecclesiastical stamp to be placed 
on all the new Christian productions due to this cause.’ (3) The 
New Testament obscured the historical meaning and the histo- 
rical origin of the writing contained in it, especially the Pauline 
Epistles, though at the same time it created the conditions for 
a thorough study of all those documents. Although primarily 
the new science of theological exegesis in the Church did more 
than anything else to neutralise the historical value of the New 
Testament writings, yet, on the other hand, it immediately 
commenced a critical restoration of their original sense. But, 
even apart from theological science, the New Testament enabled 
original Christianity to exercise here and there a quiet and 
gradual effect on the doctrinal development of the Church, 
without indeed being able to exert a dominant influence on the 
natural development of the traditional system. As the standard 
of interpretation for the Holy Scriptures was the apostolic regula 
jidez, always more and more precisely explained, and as that 
regula, in its Antignostic and philosophico-theological inter- 
pretation, was regarded as apostolic, the New Testament was 
explained in accordance with the conception of Christianity that 
had become prevalent in the Church. At first therefore the 
spirit of the New Testament could only assert itself in certain 
undercurrents and in the recognition of particular truths. But 
the book did not in the least ward off the danger of a total 
secularising of Christianity. (4) The New Testament opposed 
a barrier to the enthusiastic manufacture of “facts.” But at 
the same time its claim to be a collection of zxspzred writings ” 
naturally resulted ‘in principles of interpretation (such as the 
principle of unanimity, of unlimited combination, of absolute 
clearness and sufficiency, and of allegorism) which were neces- 


1 See on this point Overbeck “Abhandlung iiber die Anfinge der patristischen 
Litteratur, l.c., p. 469.” Nevertheless, even after the creation of the New Testament 
canon, theological authorship was an undertaking which was at first regarded as 
highly dangerous. See the Antimontanist in Euseb., H. E. V. 16. 3: ded nai 
BEevaaRovpevos, uy my dékw mplv emiovyyphpew 4% emidiardocecdu TH THE Tot 
evayyerlou navig dsadyxyg Adyw, We find similar remarks in other old Catholic 
Fathers (see Clemen. Alex.). 


2 But-how diverse were the expositions; compare the exegesis of Origen and 
Tertullian, Scorp. 11. 
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sarily followed by the manufacture of new facts on the part of 
theological experts. (5) The New Testament fixed a time within 
|which divine revelation ceased, and prevented any Christian from 
| putting himself into comparison with the disciples of Jesus. By 
\doing so it directly promoted the lowering of Christian ideals 
and requirements, and in a certain fashion legitimised this 
\weakening of religious power. At the same time, however, it 
maintained the knowledge of these ideals and requirements, 
became a spur to the conscience of believers, and averted the 
danger of Christianity being corrupted by the excesses of en- 
thusiasm. (6) The fact of the New Testament being placed on 
a level with the Old proved the most effective means of pre- 
serving to the latter its canonical authority, which had been so 
often assailed in the second century. But at the same time it 
brought about an examination of the relation between the Old 
and New Testaments, which, however, also involved an enquiry 
into the connection between Christianity and pre-christian revel- 
ation. The immediate result of this investigation was not only 
a theological exposition of the Old Testament, but also a theory 
which ceased to view the two Testaments as of equal authority 
and subordinated the Old to the New. This result, which can 
be plainly seen in Ireneus, Tertullian, and Origen, led to 
exceedingly important consequences,’ It gave some degree of 
insight into statements, hitherto completely unintelligible, in 
certain New Testament writings, and it caused the Church to 
reflect upon a question that had as yet been raised only by 
heretics, viz., what are the marks which distinguish Christianity 
from the Old Testament religion? An_ historical examination 
imperceptibly arose; but the old notion of the inspiration of the 
Old Testament confined it to the narrowest limits, and in fact always 
continued to forbid it; for, as before, appeal was constantly made to 
the Old Testament as a Christian book which contained all the 
truths of religion in a perfect form. Nevertheless the conception 


1 On the extent to which the Old Testament had become subordinated to the 
New and the Prophets to the Apostles, since the end of the second century, see the 
following passage from Novatian, de trinit. 29: “Unus ergo et idem spiritus qui 
in prophetis et apostolis, nisi quoniam ibi ad momentum, hicsemper. Ceterum ibi 
non ut semper in illis inesset, hic ut in illis semper maneret, et ibi mediocriter 
distributus, hic totus effusus, ibi parce datus, hic large commodatus.” 
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of the Old Testament was here and there full of contradictions. ' 
(7) The fatal identification of words of the Lord and words 
of the Apostles (apostolical tradition) had existed before the 
creation of the New Testament, though this proceeding gave it 
a new range and content and a new significance. But, with 
the Epistles of Paul included, the New Testament elevated the 
highest expression of the consciousness of redemption into a 
guiding principle, and by admitting Paulinism into the canon it 
introduced a wholesome ferment into the history of the Church. 
(8) By creating the New Testament and claiming exclusive posses- 
sion of it the Church deprived the non-Catholic communions of 
every apostolic foundation, just as she had divested Judaism of 
every legal title by taking possession of the Old Testament; 
but, by raising the New Testament to standard authority, she 
created the armoury which supplied the succeeding period with 
the keenest weapons against herself.? The place of the Gospel 
was taken by a book with exceedingly varied contents, which 
theoretically acquired the same authority as the Gospel. Still, 
the Catholic Church never became a religion “of the book”, 
because every inconvenient text could be explained away by 
the allegoric method, and because the book was not made use of 
as the immediate authority for the guidance of Christians, this 
latter function being directly discharged by the rule of faith. * 


1 That may be shown in all the old Catholic Fathers, but most plainly perhaps 
in the theology of Origen. Moreover, the subordination of the Old Testament 
revelation to the Christian one is not simply a result of the creation of the New 
Testament, but may be explained by other causes; see chap. 5. If the New Testa- 
ment had not been formed, the Church would perhaps have obtained a Christian 
Old Testament with numerous interpolations—tendencies in this direction were not 
wanting: see vol.J. p. 114 f.—and increased in extent by the admission of apocalypses. 
The creation of the New Testament preserved the purity of the Old, for it removed 
the need of doing violence to the latter in the interests of Christianity. 


2 The Catholic Church had from the beginning a very clear consciousness of the 
dangerousness of many New ‘Testament writings, in fact she made a virtue of 
necessity in so far as she set up a theory to prove the unavoidableness of this 
danger. See Tertullian, de prescr. passim, and de resurr. 63. 


3 To a certain extent the New Testament disturbs and prevents the tendency 
to summarise the faith and reduce it to its most essential content. For it not only 
puts itself in the place of the unity of a system, but frequently also in the place of 
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In practice it continued to be the rule for the New Testament 
to take a secondary place in apologetic writings and disputes 
with heretics.’ On the other hand it was regarded (1) as the 
directly authoritative document for the direction of the Christian 
life,? and (2) as the final court of appeal in all the conflicts. 
that arose within the sphere of the rule of faith. It was freely 
applied in the second stage of the Montanist struggle, but still 
more in the controversies about Christology, that is, in the conflict 
with the Monarchians. The apostolic writings belong solely to the 
Church, because she alone has preserved the apostolic doctrine 
(regula). This was declared to the heretics and therewith all 
controversy about Scripture, or the sense of Scripture passages, 
was in principle declined. But within the Church herself the 
Holy Scripture was regarded as the supreme and completely 
independent tribunal against which not even an old tradition 
could be appealed to; and the rule zoairevecdx: xate Td 
svayyéaioy (“live according to the Gospel’’) held good in every 
respect. Moreover, this formula, which is rarely replaced by 
the other one, viz., xat& ryy xnowyy diebyxyy (“according to the 
New Testament’’), shows that the words of the Lord, as inthe 
earlier period, continued to be the chief standard of “fe and 


conduct. 


a harmonious and complete creed. Hence the rule of faith is necessary as a guiding 
principle, and even an imperfect one is better than a mere haphazard reliance upon 


the Bible. 


1 We must not, however, ascribe that to conscious mistrust, for Irenzus and 
Tertullian bear very decided testimony against such an idea, but to the acknowledgment 
that it was impossible to make any effective use of the New Testament Scriptures in 
arguments with educated non-Christians and heretics. For these writings could 
carry no weight with the former, and the latter either did not recognise them or 
else interpreted them by different rules. Even the offer of several of the Fathers 
to refute the Marcionites from their own canon must by no means be attributed 
to an uncertainty on their part with regard to the authority of the ecclesiastical canon 
of Scripture. We need merely add that the extraordinary difficulty originally felt 
by Christians in conceiving the Pauline Epistles, for instance, to be analogous and equal 
in value to Genesis or the prophets occasionally appears in the terminology even in 
the third century, in so far as the term “divine writings” continues to be more 
frequently applied to the Old Testament than to certain parts of the New. 


2 Tertullian, in de corona 3, makes his Catholic opponent say: “Etiam in 
traditionis ohtentu exigenda est auctoritas scripta.” 
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C. The transformation of the episcopal office in the Church in- 
to an apostolic office. The history of the remodelling 
of the conception of the Church. 


I. It was not sufficient to prove that the rule of faith was of 
apostolic origin, ze. that the Apostles had set up a rule of 
faith. It had further to be shown that, up to the present, the 
Church had always maintained it unchanged. This demonstration 
was all the more necessary because the heretics also claimed 
an apostolic origin for their vegu/e@, and in different ways tried 
to adduce proof that they alone possessed a guarantee of in- 
heriting the Apostles’ doctrine in all its purity.? An historical 
demonstration was first attempted by the earliest of the old 
Catholic Fathers. They pointed to communities of whose 
apostolic origin there could be no doubt, and thought it could 
not reasonably be denied that those Churches must have 
preserved apostolic Christianity in a pure and incorrupt 
form. The proof that the Church had always held fast by 
apostolic Christianity depended on the agreement in doctrine 
between the other communities and these.* But Irenzus as 
well as Tertullian felt that a special demonstration was needed 
to show that the-Churches founded by the Apostles had really 
at all times faithfully preserved their genuine teaching. General 
considerations, as, for instance, the notion that Christianity would 
otherwise have temporarily perished, or “that one event among 
many is as good as none; but when one and the same feature 
is found among many, it is not an aberration but a tradition” 
(“ Nullus inter multos eventus unus est... quod apud multos unum 


I Hatch, Organisation of the early Christian Church, 1883. Harnack, Die Lehre 
der zwélf Apostel, 1884. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Vol. I. 1892. 


2 Marcion was the only one who did not claim to prove his Christianity from 
traditions inasmuch as he rather put it in opposition to tradition. This disclaimer 
of Marcion is in keeping with his renunciation of apologetic proof, whilst, conversely, 
in the Church the apologetic proof, and the proof from tradition adduced against 
the heretics, were closely related. In the one case the truth of Christianity was 
proved by showing that it is the oldest religion, and in the other the truth of 
ecclesiastical Christianity was established from the thesis that it is the oldest 
Christianity, viz., that of the Apostles. 


3 See. Tertullian, de prescr. 20, 21, 32. 
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invenitur, non est erratum sed traditum’’) and similar ones which 
Tertullian does not fail to mention, were not sufficient. But 
the dogmatic conception that the eccles7e (or ecclesia) are the 
abode of the Holy Spirit,’ was incapable of making any impres- 
sion on the heretics, as the correct application of this theory 
was the very point in question. To make their proof more 
precise Tertullian and Irenzeus therefore asserted that the 
Churches guaranteed the incorruptness of the apostolic inheritance, 
inasmuch as they could point to a chain of “elders,” or, in 
other words, an “ordo episcoporum per successionem ab initio 
decurrens,” which was a pledge that nothing false had been 
mixed up with it.* This thesis has quite as many aspects as 
the conception of the “Elders,” ¢.g., disciples of the Apostles, 
disciples of the disciples of the Apostles, bishops. It partly 


1 This theory is maintained by Irenzus and Tertullian, and is as old as the 
association of the ayia éxxayofe and the mvevux &yiov. Just for that reason the 
distinction they make between Churches founded by the Apostles and those of 
later origin is of chief value to themselves in their arguments against heretics. 
This distinction, it may be remarked, is clearly expressed in Tertullian alone. 
Here, for example, it is of importance that the Church of Carthage derives its 
“authority” from that of Rome (de preescr. 36). 


2 Tertull., de praescr. 32 (see p. 19). Iren., II. 2.2: “Cum autem ad eam iterum 
traditionem, quz est ab apostolis, que per successiones presbyterorum in ecclesiis 
custoditur, provocamus eos, etc.” III. 3. 1: “Traditionem itaque apostolorum in toto 
mundo manifestatam in ommi ecclesia adest perspicere omnibus qui vera velint 
videre, et habemus annumerare eos, qui ab apostolis instituti sunt episcopi in ec- 
clesiis et successiones eorum usque ad nos... valde enim perfectos in omnibus eos 
volebant esse, quos et successores relinquebant, suum ipsorum locum magisterii 
tradentes... traditio Romanz ecclesiz, quam habet ab apostolis, et annuntiata 
hominibus fides per successiones episcoporum perveniens usque ad nos.” III. 3. 4, 
4. 1: “Si de aliqua modica questione disceptatio esset, nonne oporteret in anti- 
quissimas recurrere ecclesias, in quibus apostoli conversati sunt... quid autem si 
neque apostoli quidem scripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem sequi 
traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis, quibus committebant ecclesias?” IV. 33. 8: “Character 
corporis Christi secundum successiones episcoporum, quibus apostoli eam quz in 
unoquoque loco est ecclesiam tradiderunt, que pervenit usque ad nos, etc.” V. 20. 1: 
“Omnes enim ii valde posteriores sunt quam episcopi, quibus apostoli tradiderunt 
ecclesias.” IV. 26. 2: “Quapropter eis, qui in ecclesia sunt, presbyteris obaudire 
oportet, his qui successionem habent ab apostolis; qui cum episcopatus successione 
charisma veritatis certum secundum placitum patris acceperunt.” IV. 26.5: “Ubi 
igitur charismata domini posita sunt, ibi discere oportet veritatem, apud quos est 
ea que est ab apostolis ecclesize successio.” The declaration in Luke X. 16 was 
already applied by Irenzus (III. praef.) to the successors of the Apostles. 
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preserves a historic and partly assumes a dogmatic character. 
The former aspect appears in the appeal made to the foundation 
of Churches by Apostles, and in the argument that each series 
of successors were faithful disciples of those before them and there- 
fore ultimately of the Apostles themselves. But no historical con- 
sideration, no appeal to the “‘ Elders” was capable of affording the 
assurance sought for. Hence even in Irenzus the historical view of 
the case had clearly changed into a dogmatic one. This, however, 
by no means resulted merely from the controversy with the 
heretics, but was quite as much produced by the altered consti- 
tution of the Church and the authoritative position that the 
bishops had actually attained. The idea was that the Elders, 
z.¢., the bishops, had received ‘‘cum episcopatus successione 
certum veritatis charisma,’ that is, their office conferred on them 
the apostolic heritage of truth, which was therefore objectively 
attached to this dignity as acharism. This notion of the transmis- 
sibility of the charism of truth became associated with the epis- 
copal office after it had become a monarchical one, exercising 
authority over the Church in all its relations;’ and after the 
bishops had proved themselves the strongest supports of the 
communities against the attacks of the secular power and of 


1 For details on this point see my edition of the Didache, Proleg., p. 140. As 
the regula fidei has its preparatory stages in the baptismal confession, and the New 
Testament in the collection of writings read in the Churches, so the theory that 
the bishops receive and guarantee the apostolic heritage of truth has its preparatory 
stage in the old idea that God has bestowed on the Church Apostles, prophets, 
and teachers, who always communicate his word in its full purity. The functions 
of these persons devolved by historical development upon the bishop; but at the 
same time it became more and more a settled conviction that no one in this latter 
period could be compared with the Apostles. The only true Christianity, however, 
was that which was apostolic and which could prove itself to be so. The natural 
result of the problem which thus arose was the theory of an objective transference 
of the charisma veritatis from the Apostles to the bishops. This notion preserved 
the unique personal importance of the Apostles, guaranteed the apostolicity, that 
is, the truth of the Church’s faith, and formed a dogmatic justification for the 
authority already attained by the bishops. The old idea that God bestows his Spirit 
on the Church, which is therefore the holy Church, was ever more and more 
transformed into the new notion that the bishops receive this Spirit, and that it 
appears in their official authority The theory of a succession of prophets, which 
can be proved to have existed in Asia Minor, never got beyond a rudimentary 
form and speedily disappeared, 
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heresy. In Irenzus and Tertullian, however, we only find the 
first traces of this new theory. The old notion, which regarded 
the Churches as possessing the heritage of the Apostles in so far 
as they possess the Holy Spirit, continued to exercise a powerful 
influence on these writers, who still united the new dogmatic 
view with a historical one, at least in controversies with the 
heretics. Neither Irenzeus, nor Tertullian in his earlier writings, ” 
asserted that the transmission of the charisma veritatis to ‘the 
bishops had really invested them with the apostolic office in its 
full sense. They had indeed, according to Irenzus, received the 
“locum magisterii apostolorum” (“place of government of the 
Apostles’’), but nothing more. It is only the later writings of 
Tertullian, dating from the reigns of Caracalla and Heliogabalus, 
which show that the bishop of Rome, who must have had 
imitators in this respect, claimed for his office the full authority 
of the apostolic office. Both Calixtus and his rival Hippolytus 
described themselves as successors of the Apostles in the full 
sense of the word, and claimed for themselves in that capacity 
much more than a mere guaranteeing of the purity of Christianity. 
Even Tertullian did not question this last mentioned attribute. 
of the bishops. * Cyprian found the theory already in existence, 
but was the first to develop it definitely and to eradicate every 


1 This theory must have been current in the Roman Church before the time 
when Irenzus wrote; for the list of Roman bishops, which we find in ‘Trenzeus and 
which he obtained from Rome, must itself be considered as a result of that dogmatic 
theory. The first half of the list must have been concocted, as there were no 
monarchical bishops in the strict sense in the first century (see my treatise: “Die 
altesten christlichen Datirungen und die Anfinge einer bischdflichen Chronographie 
in Rom.” in the report of the proceedings of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Science, 1892, p. 617 ff). We do not know whether such lists were drawn up so 
early in the other churches of apostolic origin (Jerusalem?). Not till the beginning 
of the 3rd century have we proofs of that being done, whereas the Roman com- 
munity, as early as Soter’s time, had a list of bishops giving the duration of each 
episcopate. Nor is there any evidence before the 3rd century of an attempt to invent 
such a list for Churches possessing no claim to have been founded by Apostles. 


2 We do not yet find this assertion in Tertullian’s treatise “de prescr.” 


% Special importance attaches to Tertullian’s treatise “de pudicitia,” which has 
not been sufficiently utilised to explain the development of the episcopate and the 
pretensions at that time set up by the Roman bishop. It shows clearly that Ca- 
lixtus claimed for himself as bishop the powers and rights of the Apostles in their 
full extent, and that Tertullian did not deny that the “doctrina apostolorum” was 
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remnant of the historical argument in its favour. The conception 
of the Church was thereby subjected to a further transformation. 

(2) The transformation of the idea of the Church by Cyprian 
completed the radical changes that had been gradually taking 


inherent in his office, but merely questioned the “potestas apostolorum.” It is very 
significant that Tertullian (c. 21) sneeringly addressed him as “apostolice” and 
reminded him that “ecclesia spiritus, non ecclesia numerus episcoporum.” What 
rights Calixtus had already claimed as belonging to the apostolic office may be 
ascertained from Hippol. Philos. IX. 11. 12. But the introduction to the Philosophoumena 
proves that Hippolytus himself was at one with his opponent in. supposing that 
the bishops, as successors of the Apostles, had received the attributes of the latter: 
Txe alpécesg repog ovx eadyEe:, 4 TO ev Exxayole mapadobiv ayiov mwvetn,’ oo 
TUMOVTES mMpOTEpar of amoaroAcL jeETEdoTAY TOTS Opbo mEemicTEUKdoLV wy H[LETG Oladovor 
TUYKavOVTES THS TE AuTHS Yapiros eréexovrec apysreparelac re ual didacnualac nal 
Q@poupol rig eExxaAyoiag AEAdoyiojsévar Gux bhbaAuUs vuerdCowev, bude Adyov dpbav 
cw @zev, x.r.A. In these words we have an immense advance beyond the conception 
of Irenzeus. This advance, of course, was first made in practice, and the corresponding 
theory followed. How greatly the prestige and power of the bishops had increased 
in the first 3rd part of the 3rd century may be seen by comparing the edict of Maxi- 
minus Thrax with the earlier ones (Euseb., H. E. VI. 28; see also the genuine 
Martyr. Jacobi, Mariani, etc., in Numidia c. ro [Ruinart, Acta mart. p. 272 edit. 
Ratisb.]): “Nam ita inter se nostre religionis gradus artifex szvitia diviserat, ut 
laicos clericis separatos tentationibus szeculi et terroribus suis putaret esse cessuros” 
that is, the heathen authorities also knew that the clergy formed the bond of union in 
the Churches). But the theory that the bishops were successors of the Apostles, that 
is, possessed the apostolic office, must be considered a Western one which was 
very slowly and gradually adopted in the East. Even in the original of the first six 
books of the Apostolic Constitutions, composed about the end of the 3rd century, 
which represents the bishop as mediator, king, and teacher of the community, the 
episcopal office is not yet regarded as the apostolic one. It is rather presbyters, as 
in Ignatius, who are classed with the Apostles. It is very important to note that 
the whole theory of the significance of the bishop in determining the truth of 
ecclesiastical Christianity is completely unknown to Clement of Alexandria. As we 
have not the slightest evidence that his conception of the Church was of a hi- 
erarchical and anti-heretical type, so he very rarely mentions the ecclesiastical 
officials in' his works and rarest of all the bishops. These do not at all belong to his 
‘conception of the Church, or at least only in so far as they resemble the English 
orders (cf. Ped. III. 12. 97, presbyters, bishops, deacons, widows; Strom. VII. 1. 3; 
III. 12. 90, presbyters, deacons, laity; VI. 13. 106, presbyters, deacons; VI. 13. 107, 
bishops, presbyters, deacons ; Quis dives 42, bishops and presbyters). On the other 
-hand, according to Clement, the true Gnostic has an office like that of the Apostles. 
‘See Strom. VI. 13. 106, 107: @kerrw ovv wal viv reig xupsancic evacnioavras 
tyroAdic nurz rd evayyérov TEAEIWS PimTavTas nal yyYwortiKis Elo THY ExACYHY THY 
admorréamy eyypubyvas. otros wpecBvrepds tori rH Ove To ExnAyolas nal laxovoc 
aaybas rig Tou fect Bouaycewc. Mere we see plainly that the servants of the earthly 
Church, as such, have nothing to do with the true Church and the heavenly hierarchy). 
Strom. VII. 9, 52 says: the true Gnostic is the mediator with God, In Strom, VI. 
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place from the last half of the second century.’ In order to 
understand them it is necessary to go back. It was only with 
slowness and hesitation that the theories of the Church followed 
the actual changes in her history. It may be said that the idea 
of the Church always remained a stage behind the condition 
reached in practice. That may be seen in the whole course of 
the history of dogma up to the present day. 

The essential character of Christendom in its first period was 
a new holy life and a sure hope, both based on repentance 


14. 108; VII. 12. 77 we find the words: 6 yywor:xdc oUTOg cuvEAdvTL EirmEiv THY 
amorTOAKHY amouclay avravamAypor, x.r.A. Clement could not have expressed him- 
self in this way if the office of bishop had at that time been as much esteemed 
in the Alexandrian Church, of which he was a presbyter, as it was at Rome and in 
other Churches of the West (see Bigg l.c. 101). According to Clement the Gnostic 
as a teacher has the same significance as is possessed by the bishop in the West ; 
and according to him we may speak of a natural succession of teachers. Origen 
in the main still held the same view as his predecessor. But numerous passages in 
his works and above all his own history shew that in his day the episcopate had 
become stronger in Alexandria also, and had begun to claim the same attributes 
and rights as in the West (see besides de princip. praef. 2: “servetur ecclesiastica 
preedicatio per successionis ordinem ab apostolis tradita et usque ad praesens in 
ecclesiis permanens: illa sola credenda est veritas, que in nullo ab ecclesiastica et 
apostolica discordat traditione’—so in Rufinus, and in IV. 2. 2: ro# xavdvoc 
THe *lycot Xpiorot narkz diadoyyv T. &mogrdAwy gupaviou éxxayolac). The state of 
things here is therefore exactly the same as in the case of the apostolic regula fidez 
and the apostolic canon of scripture. Clement still represents an earlier stage, whereas 
by Origen’s time the revolution has been completed. Wherever this was so, the theory 
that the monarchical episcopate was based on apostolic institution was the natural 
result. This idea led to the assumption—which, however, was not an immediate 
consequence in all cases—that the apostolic office, and therefore the authority of 
Jesus Christ himself, was continued in the episcopate: “Manifesta est sententia Iesu 
Christi apostolos suos mittentis et ipsis solis potestatem a patre sibi datam per- 
mittentis, quibus nos successimus eadem potestatex ecclesiam domini gubernantes et 
credentium fidem baptizantes (Hartel, Opp. Cypr. I. 459). 


1 See Rothe, Die Anfange der christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, 1837. 
Késtlin, Die Katholische Auffassung von der Kirche in ihrer ersten Ausbildung 
in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft und christliches Leben, 
1855. Ritschl, Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche,” 2nd ed., 1857. Ziegler, 
Des Irendéus Lehre von der Autoritaét der Schrift, der Tradition und der Kirche, 
1868. Hackenschmidt, Die Anfange des katholischen Kirchenbegriffs, 1874. 
Hatch—Harnack, Die Gesellschaftsverfassung der christlichen Kirche im Alterthum, 
1883. Seeberg, Zur Geschichte des Begrifls der Kirche, Dorpat, 1884. Sdéder, 
Der Begriff der Katholicitét der Kirche und des Glaubens, 1881. O. Ritschl, 
Cyprian von Karthago und die Verfassung der Kirche, 1885. (This contains the 
special literature treating of Cyprian’s conception of the Church). Sohm, lic, 
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towards God and faith in Jesus Christ and brought about by 
the Holy Spirit. Christ and the Church, that is, the Holy Spirit 
and the holy Church, were inseparably connected. The Church, 
or, in other words, the community of all believers, attains her 
unity through the Holy Spirit. This unity manifested itself in 
brotherly love and in the common relation to a common ideal 
and a common hope.' The assembly of all Christians is realised 
in the Kingdom of God, viz., in heaven; on earth Christians 
and the Church are dispersed and in a foreign land. Hence, 
properly speaking, the Church herself is a heavenly community 
inseparable from the heavenly Christ. Christians believe that 
they belong to a real super-terrestrial commonwealth, which, from 
its very nature, cannot ‘be realised on earth. The heavenly goal 
is not yet separated from the idea of the Church; there is a 
holy Church on earth in so far as heaven is her destination. ? 
Every individual congregation is to be an image of the heav- 
enly Church.* Reflections were no doubt made on the contrast 
between the empirical community and the heavenly Church 
whose earthly likeness it was to be (Hermas); but these 
did not affect the theory of the subject. Only the saints of 
God, whose salvation is certain, belong to her, for the essential 
thing is not to be called, but to be, a Christian. There 
was as yet no empirical universal Church possessing an out- 
ward legal title that could, so to speak, be detached from the 
personal Christianity of the individual Christian.* All the lofty 


1 See Hatch, l.c. pp. 191, 253. 


2 See vol. I. p. 150 f. Special note should be given to the teachings in the 
Shepherd, in the 2nd Epistle of Clement and in the Anday4. 


3 This notion lies at the basis of the exhortations of Ignatius. He knows nothing \ 
of an empirical union of the different communities into one Church guaranteed by |) 
any law or office. The bishop is of importance only for the individual community, 
and has nothing to do with the essence of the Church; nor does Ignatius view | 
the separate communities as united in any other way than by faith, charity, and 

hope. Christ, the invisible Bishop, and the Church are inseparably connected (ad 

Ephes. ,V. 1; as well as 2nd Clem. XIV.), and that is ultimately the same idea as 

is expressed in the associating of mvevyza and éxxayofa. But every individual 

community is an image of the heavenly Church, or at least ought to be. 


4 The expression “Catholic Church” appears first in Ignatius (ad Smyrn. VIII. 2): 
trou ky avq 6 txlonomos, exet Td wAHb0G Eorw omep Urov ky # Xpiordg “Iyoote, 
uel 4 ncedoamy exnayoia, But in this passage these words do not yet express a 
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designations which Paul, the so-called Apostolic Fathers, and 
Justin gathered from the Old Testament and applied to the 
Church, relate to the holy community which originates in heaven 
and returns thither.’ 

But, in consequence of the naturalising of Christianity in the 
world and the repelling of heresy, a formulated creed was made 
the basis of the Church. This confession was also recognised 
as a foundation of her unity and guarantee of her truth, and in 
certain respects as the main one. Christendom protected itself 
by this conception, though no doubt at a heavy price, To 
Ireneus and Tertullian the Church rests entirely on the apostolic, 
traditional faith which legitimises her.” But this faith itself 
appeared as a /aw and aggregate of doctrines, all of which are 
of equally fundamental importance, so that their practical aim 
became uncertain and threatened to vanish (“fides in regula posita 
est, habet legem et salutem de observatione legis’’). 

The Church herself, however, became a union based on the 
true doctrine and visible in it; and this confederation was at 
the same time enabled to realise an actual outward unity by 
means of the apostolic inheritance, the doctrinal confession, and 
the apostolic writings. The narrower and more external character 
assumed by the idea of the Church was concealed by the fact 
that, since the latter half of the second century, Christians in 


new conception of the Church, which represents her as an empirical common- 
wealth. Only the individual earthly communities exist empirically, and the universal, 
z.é., the whole Church, occupies the same position towards these as the bishops of 
the individual communities do towards the Lord. The epithet “xa$oasnds” does 
not of itself imply any secularisation of the idea of the Church. 


1 The expression “invisible Church” is liable to be misunderstood here, because 
it is apt to impress us as a mere idea, which is certainly not the meaning attached 
to it in the earliest period. 


2 It was thus regarded by Hegesippus in whom the expression “4 fyvwors rio 
zxxayoies” is first found. In his view the éxxayofe is founded on the épfoc Aoyos 
transmitted by the Apostles. The innovation does not consist in the emphasis laid 
upon faith, for the unity of faith was always supposed to be guaranteed by the 
possession of the one Spirit and the same hope, but in the setting up of a formulated 
creed, which resulted in a loosening of the connection between faith and conduct. 
The transition to the new conception of the Church was therefore a gradual one. 
The way is very plainly prepared for it in 1 Tim, III. 15: ofxog deot éxnayose, 
TTVA0G Kal EOpaiwuae Tio uAnydeluc. 
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all parts of the world had really united in opposition to 
the state and “heresy”, and had found compensation for the 
incipient decline of the original lofty thoughts and practical 
obligations in the consciousness of forming an cecumenical and 
international alliance. The designation “Catholic Church” gave 
expression to the claim of this world-wide union of the same faith 
to represent the true Church.’ This expression corresponds to the 
powerful position which the “great Church” (Celsus), or the 


1 The oldest predicate which was given to the Church and which was always 
associated with it, was that of holiness. See the New Testament; Barn. XIV. 6; Hermas, 
Vis. I. 3, 4; I. 6; the Roman symbol; Dial. 119 ; Ignat. ad Trall. inscr.; Theophil., ad 
Autol., Il. 14 (here we have even the plural, “holy churches”); Apollon. in Euseb, 
H. E. V. 18. 5; Tertull., adv. Marc. IV. 13; V.4; de pudicit. 1; Mart. Polyc. inscr.; 
Alexander Hieros. in Euseb., H. E. VI. 11. 5; Clemens Alex.; Cornelius in Euseb., 
VI. 43. 6; Cyprian. But the holiness (purity) of the Church was already referred 
by Hegesippus (Euseb., H. E. IV. 22. 4) to its pure doctrine: éxdaouy tiv gxxayolav 
mapbevov’ otmw yup epdapro anowic orate. ‘The unity of the Church according 
to Hegesippus is specially emphasised in the Muratorian Fragment (line 55); see 
also Hermas; Justin; Irenzeus; Tertullian, de prescr. 20; Clem. Alex., Strom. VII. 
17. 107. Even before Irenzeus and Tertullian the wmzversality of the Church was 
emphasised for apologetic purposes. In so far as universality is a proof of truth, 
“universal” is equivalent to “orthodox.” This signification is specially clear in 
expressions like: 4 @v Zuvpvy xadoasmy exxayola (Mart. Polyc. XVI. 2). From Irenzus, 
Ill. 15, 2, we must conclude that the Valentinians called their ecclesiastical opponents 
“Catholics.” The word itself is not yet found in Irenzus, but the idea is there 
(see I. 10. 23 Il. 9. 1, etc., Serapion in Euseb., H. E. V. 19: widow 4 tv xdcum 
adeabdryc). Kasoamés is found as a designation of the orthodox, visible Church 
in Mart. Polyc. imscr.: af xark mwdvra rémov rig aylas nal nadlorinic exxayciac 
mapomiaas 19. 2;16. 2 (in all these passages, however, it is probably an inter- 
polation, as I have shown in the “Expositor” for Dec. 1885, p. 410 f.); in the 
Muratorian Fragment 61, 66, 69; in the anonymous writer in Euseb., H. E. V. 16, 9. 
in Tertull. frequently, ¢.g., de preescr. 26, 30; adv. Marc. HI. 22:IV. 4; in Clem. 
Alex., Strom. VII. 17. 106, 107; in Hippol. Philos. IX. 12; in Mart. Pionii 2, 9, 
13, 19; in Cornelius in Cypr., epp. 49. 2; andin Cyprian. The expression “catholica 
traditio” occurs in Tertull., de monog. 2, “fides catholica” in Cyprian ep. 25,, 
“<yeyay nadormes” in the Mart. Polyc. rec. Mosq. fin. and Cypr. ep. 70. 1, “cath- 
olica fides et religio” in the Mart. Pionii 18. In the earlier Christian literature the 
word xaJoaméc occurs in various connections in the following passages: in fragments 
of the Peratae (Philos. V. 16), and in Herakleon, ¢.g., in Clement, Strom. IV. 9: 71; 
in Justin, Dial., 81, 102; Athenag., 27; Theophil., I. 13 ; Pseudojustin, de monarch. 1, 
(xaboa. d6€a); Iren., III. 11, 8; Apollon. in Euseb., H.E. IV. 18. 5, Tertull., de 
fuga 3; adv. Mare. II. 17; IV. 9; Clement, Strom., IV. TS97 S$ VINO. 473 ValSi se Ore 
The addition “catholicam” found its way into the symbols of the West only at a 
comparatively late period. The earlier expressions for the whole of Christendom are 
moon of ennayo las, exxryolos nara mio av moat, exxryr las alevndapnm, alu? odpdvou, etc, 
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“old”? Church (Clemens Alex.) had attained by the end of the 
second century, as compared with the Marcionite Church, the 
school sects, the Christian associations of all kinds, and the 
independent Christians. This Church, however, was declared 
to be apostolic, z. e., founded in its present form by Christ 
through the Apostles. Through this idea, which was supported 
by the old enthusiastic notion that the Apostles had already 
proclaimed the Gospel to all the world, it came to be completely 
forgotten how Christ and his Apostles had exercised their 
ministry, and an empirical conception of the Church was created 
in which the idea of a holy life in the Spirit could no longer 
be the ruling one. It was taught that Christ received from 
God a law of faith, which, as a new lawgiver, he imparted to 
the Apostles, and that they, by transmitting the truth of which 
they were the depositaries, founded the one Catholic Church 
(Iren. IJI. 4. 1). The latter, being guardian of the apostolic 
heritage, has the assurance of possessing the Spirit; whereas 
all communities other than herself, inasmuch as they have not 
received that deposit, necessarily lack the Spirit and are there- 
fore separated from Christ and salvation.' Hence one must be 
a member of this Church in order to be a partaker of salvation, 
because in her alone one can find the creed which must be 
recognised as the condition of redemption.’ Consequently, in 
proportion as the faith became a doctrine of faith, the Catholic 
Church interposed herself as an empiric power between the 
individual and salvation. She became a condition of salvation; 


t Very significant is Tertullian’s expression in adv. Val. 4: “ Valentinus de ecclesia 
authentic regulz abrupit,’ (but probably this still refers specially to the Roman 
Church). 


2 Tertullian called the Church mother (in Gal. IV. 26 the heavenly Jerusalem is 
called “mother”); see de orat. 2: “ne mater quidem ecclesia preteritur”, de monog. 7; 
adv. Marc. V. 4 (the author of the letter in Euseb., H.E. V. 2. 7, 1. 45, had already 
done this before him). In the African Church the symbol was thus worded soon 
after Tertullian’s time: “credis in remissionem peccatorum et vitam eternam per 
sanctam ecclesiam” (see Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, 2nd ed. p. 29 ff.) On 
the other hand Clement of Alexandria (Strom. VI. 16, 146) rejected the designation 
of the Church, as “mother”: pyruyp d€ ovy, be riveg ExdEd@KaoW, 4 ExxAnole, ZAR 
4 bela yvaorw nol 4 copie (there is a different idea in Peed. I. 5. 21 and 6. 42: 
wnrnp mapbévoc: exxAyolav gol iaov autyv xadgiv). In the Acta Justini c. 4 the 
faith is named “mother.” 
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but the result was that she ceased to be a sure communion of 
the saved and of saints (see on this point the following chapter). 
It was quite a logical proceeding when about the year 220 
Calixtus, a Roman bishop, started the theory that there must 
be wheat and tares in the Catholic Church and that the Ark 
of Noah with its clean and unclean beasts was her type ' The 
departure from the old idea of the Church appears completed 
in this statement. But the following facts must not be over- 
looked: — First, the new conception of the Church was not 
yet a hierarchical one. Secondly, the idea of the union and 
unity of all believers found here magnificent expression. 
Thirdly, the development of the communities into one solid 
Church also represents the creative power of the Christian 
spirit. Fourthly, through the consolidation effected in the | 
Church by the rule of faith the Christian religion was in some 
measure preserved from enthusiastic extravagancies and arbitrary | 
misinterpretation. Fifthly, in consequence of the regard for a 
Church founded on the doctrine of faith the specific significance 
of redemption by Christ, as distinguished from natural religion 
and that of the Old Testament, could no longer be lost to 
believers. Sixthly, the independence of each individual com- 
munity had a wide scope not only at the end of the second 
but also in the third century.” Consequently, though the 
revolution which led to the Catholic Church was a result of the 
situation of the communities in the world in general and of the 
struggle with the Gnostics and Marcion in particular, and though 
it was a fatal error to identify the Catholic and apostolic 
Churches, this change did not take place without an exalting 
of the :Christian spirit and an awakening of its self-consciousness. 
But there was never a time in history when the poe teny 
of the Church, as nothing else than the visible communion of | 
those holding the correct apostolic doctrine, was clearly grasped | 
or exclusively emphasised. In Ireneus and Tertullian we 
rather find, on the one hand, that the old theory of the 


1 Hippol, Philos. IX. 12 p. 460. 

2 The phraseology of Irenzus is very instructive here. As a rule he stillspeaks 
of Churches (in the plural) when he means the empirical Church. It is already 
otherwise with Tertullian, though even with him the old custom still lingers. 
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Church was still to a great extent preserved and, on the other, 
that the hierarchical notion was already making its appearance. 
As to the first point, Irenzeus frequently asserts that the Spirit 
and the Church, that is, the Christian people, are inseparable; 
that the Spirit in divers ways continually effects whatever she 
needs; that she is the totality of all true believers, that all the 
faithful have the rank of priests; that outside the holy Church 
there is no salvation, etc.; in fact these doctrines form the very 
essence of his teaching. But, since she was also regarded as 
the visible institution for objectively preserving and commun- 
icating the truth, and since the idea of the Church in contra- 
distinction to heresy was necessarily exhausted in this as far 
as Irenzeus was. concerned, the old theories of the matter could 
not operate correctively, but in the end only served to glorify 
the earthly Catholic Church.’ The proposition that truth is 
only to be found in the Church and that she and the Holy 
Spirit are inseparable must be understood in Irenzus as already 
referring to the Catholic Church in contradistinction to every 
other calling itself Christian.? As to the second point, it can- 
not be denied that, though Irenzeus desires to maintain that 
the only essential part of the idea of the Church is the fact of 
her being the depository of the truth, he was no longer able 
to confine himself to this (see above). The episcopal succes- 
sion and the transmission to the bishops of the magzsterium of 
the Apostles were not indeed of any direct importance to his 
idea of the Church, but they were of consequence for the 
preservation of truth and therefore indirectly for the idea of 
the Church also. To Irenzus, however, that theory was still 


1 The most important passages bearing on this are II. 31. 3: III. 24. 1 Gee 
the whole section, but especially: “in ecclesia posuit deus universam operationem . 
spiritus; cuius non sunt participes omnes qui non concurrunt ad ecclesiam... ubi 
enim ecclesia, ibi et spiritus dei, et ubi spiritus dei, illic ecclesia et omnis gratia”); 
TI]. 11.8: orvaog nal oryprymc exnayoias rd svayyéAioyv nal mvetjex CwHo:1V. 8.1: 
“semen Abrahe ecclesia”., IV. 8. 3: “omnes iusti sacerdotalem habent ordinem”;) 
IV. 36.2: “ubique preeclara est ecclesia; ubique enim sunt qui suscipiunt spiritum ”; 
IV. 33. 7: xxayola eva nol €vdokov oda rot Xpiorod ; LV. 26. 1 sq.: V. 20. 1.: V. 32: 
V. 34. 3., “ Levitee et sacerdotes sunt discipuli omnes domini.” 


2 Hence the repudiation of all those who separate themselves from the Catholic 
Church (IIL 11. 93 24. 1: 1V. 26, 2533. 7). 
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nothing more than an artificial line; but artificial lines are really 
supports and must therefore soon attain the value of fuund- 
ations. Tertullian’s conception of the Church was essentially 
the same as that of Ireneus; but with the former the idea that 
she is the outward manifestation of the Spirit, and therefore a 
communion of those who are spiritual, at all times continued to 
Operate more powerfully than with the latter. In the last period 
of his life Tertullian emphasised this theory so vigorously that 
the Antignostic idea of the Church being based on the “traditio 
unius sacramenti’’ fell into the background. Consequently we 
find nothing more than traces of the hierarchical conception of 
the Church in Tertullian. But towards the end of his life he 
found himself face to face with a fully developed theory of this 
kind. This he most decidedly rejected, and, in doing so, 
advanced to such a conception of ecclesiastical orders, and 
therefore also of the episcopate, as clearly involved him in a 
contradiction of the other theory—which he also never gave 
up—viz., that the bishops, as the class which transmits the rule 


of faith, are an apostolic institution and therefore necessary to 
the Church. ? 


1 On IV. 33. 7 see Seeberg, l.c., p. 20, who has correctly punctuated the passage, 
but has weakened its force. The fact that Irenaeus was here able to cite 
the “antiquus ecclesiz status in universo mundo et character corporis Christi 
secundum successiones episcoporum”, etc., as a second and independent item along- 
side of the apostolic doctrine is, however, a proof that the transition from the idea 
of the Church, as a community united by a common faith, to that ofa hierarchical 
institution was already revealing itself in his writings. 


2 The Church as a communion of the same faith, that is of the same doctrine, 
is spoken of in de prescr. 20; de virg. vol. 2. On the other hand we find the 
ideal spiritual conception in de bapt. 6: “ubi tres, id est pater et filius et spiritus 
sanctus, ibi ecclesia, que trium corpus est”; 8: “columba s. spiritus advolat, pacem 
dei adferens, emissa de ccelis, ubi ecclesia est arca figurata”; 15: “unus deus et 
unum baptismum et una ecclesia in ccelis”; de pzenit. 10: “in uno et altero ecclesia 
est, ecclesia vero Christus”; de orat. 28: “nos sumus veri adoratores et veri sacer- 
dotes, qui spiritu orantes spiritu sacrificamus;” Apolog. 39; de exhort. 7: “differ- 
entiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit ecclesize auctoritas et honor per ordinis 
consessum sanctificatus. Adeo ubi ecclesiastici ordinis non est consessus, et offers 
et tinguis et sacerdos es tibi solus. Sed ubi tres, ecclesia est, licet laici” (the same 
idea, only not so definitely expressed, is already found in de bapt. 17); de monog. 7: 
“nos autem Iesus summus sacerdos sacerdotes deo patri suo fecit... vivit unicus 
pater noster deus et mater ecclesia,.. certe sacerdotes sumus a Christo vocati”.:; 
12; de pudic. 21: “nam et ipsa ecclesia proprie et principaliter ipse est spiritus, in 
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From the disquisitions of Clement of Alexandria we see how 
vigorous the old conception of the Church, as the heavenly 
communion of the elect and believing, still continued to be 
about the year 200. This will not appear strange after what we 
have already said as to Clement’s views about the rule of faith, 
the New Testament, and the episcopate. It is evident that his 
philosophy of religion led him to give a new interpretation to 
the original ideas. Yet the old form of these notions can be 
more easily made out from his works than from those of Irenzeus. ' 
Up to the 15th Chapter of the 7th Book of his great work, the 
Stromateis, and in the Padagogus, Clement simply speaks of 
the Church in the sense of the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
the Shepherd of Hermas. She is a heavenly formation, continued 
in that which appears on earth as her image. Instead of 
distinguishing two. Churches Clement sees one, the product of 
God’s will aiming at the salvation of man—a Church which is 
to be on earth as it is in heaven, and of which faith forms the 
subjective and the Logos the objective bond of union. But, 
beginning with Strom. VII. 15 (see especially 17), where he is 
influenced by opposition to the heretics, he suddenly identifies 
this Church with the single old Catholic one, that is, with the 
visible ‘“‘Church”’ in opposition to the heretic sects. Thus the 
empirical interpretation of the Church, which makes her the 
institution in possession of the true doctrine, was also completely 
adopted by Clement; but as yet he employed it simply in 
polemics and not in positive teachings. He neither reconciled 
nor seemingly felt the contradiction in the statement that the 
Church is to be at one and the same time the assembly ofthe 
elect and the empiric universal Church. At any rate he made 


quo est trinitas unius divinitatis, pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. Illam ecclesiam 
congregat quam dominus in tribus posuit. Atque ita exinde etiam numerus omnis 
qui in hanc fidem conspiraverint ecclesia ab auctore et consecratore censetur. Et 
ideo ecclesia quidem delicta donabit, sed ecclesia spiritus per spiritalem hominem, 
non ecclesia numerus episcoporum”; de anima 11, 21. Contradictions in detail 
need not surprise us in Tertullian, since his whole position as a Catholic and 
as a Montanist is contradictory. 


1 The notion that the true Gnostic can attain the same position as the Apostles 
also preserved Clement from thrusting the ideal conception of the Church into 
the background. 
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as yet no unconditional acknowledgment of the Catholic Church, 
because he was still able to attribute independent value to 
Gnosis, that is, to independent piety as he understood it.! 
Consequently, as regards the conception of the Church, the 
mystic Gnosis exercised the same effect as the old religious 
enthusiasm from which in other respects it differs so much. ? 
The hierarchy has still no significance as far as Clement’s idea 
of the Church is concerned.* At first Origen entirely agrees 
with Clement in regard to this conception. He also starts with 
the theory that the Church is essentially a heavenly communion 
and a holy communion of believers, and keeps this idea con- 
stantly before him.* When opposing heretics, he also, like Clem- 
ent, cannot help identifying her with the Catholic Church, 
because the latter contains the true doctrine, though he likewise 


1 Some very significant remarks are found in Clement about the Church which 
is the object of faith. See Ped. I. 5. 18, 2136. 27: &¢ yp +6 béAypa rot Ocot 
Epyoy or? wal roto xdcpog Gvoudlera, ovrm nal rd BovaAyue abrov avopamrwy éor? 
cwrypiz, “ai TotTo éxxaAyoia xuénxaytra:—here an idea which Hermas had in his 
mind (see Vol. L, p. 180. note 4) is pregnantly and excellently expressed. Strom. 
Tl. 12. 55; IV. 8. 66: eixay rie otpaviou éxnayoiag 4 exiyesoc, didmep Evy duEbu not 
éxi vig yevécla: TO béAyua Tot Oeov we év ovpava; IV. 26. 172: 4 ExxAyolia umd 
Adyou amoaspuyros aruphvyytos woAis em? yijc, béayjew betov Emi Vic, we ev oupava; 
VI. 13. 106, 107; VI. 14. 108: 4 dvwrdérw éxnayoia, nal Yv 1 diadcopa cuvd- 
youvra: Tov @eod; VII. 5. 20: rho ov xupimg THY big Tiny TOU Oecd nur Eexiyyvaciy 
aylav yevoévyy Exnxayoiav sépdv By ¥imouzey Oeov +d woAAow wEiov... bu yup viv 
Tov Tomov, GAA TO Ubpocua Trav exaeuTBy enxayoiay naaw; VI. 6. 32; VII. 11. 68: 
4 mvevjeatixy exxaycia. The empirical conception of the Church is most clearly 
formulated in VII. 17. 107; we may draw special attention to the following sen- 
tences: davepov oijza: yeyevnobar jeiav elvar tryy aAybH exnayoiay THY TH bvTE apy diay, 
sig Gv 6: nark mpdbecw Sinai eynuraréyovras, évdg yxp bvrog Tov Oeov nui évog 
rou xupiov... TH yotv Tov vic hice: cuyuaypotra: Exnayola 4 lia, Hv Eig MOAAKS 
nararépvary PidCovras aipérerc. 


2 It may, however, be noted that the old eschatological aim has fallen into the 
background in Clement’s conception of the Church. 


3 A significance of this kind is suggested by the notion that the orders in the 
earthly Church correspond to those in the heavenly one; but this idea, which after- 
wards became so important in the East, was turned to no further account by 
Clement. In his view the “Gnostics” are the highest stage in the Church. See 
Bigg, l.c., p. 100. 


4 De princip. IV. 2. 2: 4 otpdéviog éxnayoie ; Hom. IX. in Exod. c.3: “ecclesia 
credentium plebs”; Hom. XI. in Lev. c. 5; Hom. VI. in Lev. c. 5; ibid. Hom. IX.: “omni 
ecclesize dei et credentium populo sacerdotium datum.”: T.XIV. in Mt. c. 17: c. Cels. 
VI. 48: VI. 79; Hom. VII. in Lk.; and de orat. 31 a twofold Church is distinguished 
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refrains from acknowledging any hierarchy.’ But Origen is 
influenced by two further considerations, which are scarcely 
hinted at in Clement, but which were called forth by the 
actual course of events and signified a further development in 
the idea of the Church. For, in the first place, Origen saw 
himself. already compelled to examine closely the distinction 
between the essence and the outward appearance of the Church, 
and, in this process, reached results which again called -in 
question the identification of the Holy Church with the empiric 
Catholic one (see on this point the following chapter). Secondly, 
in consequence of the extraordinary extension and powerful 
position attained by the Catholic Church by the time of Philip 
the Arabian, Origen, giving a new interpretation to a very old 
Christian notion and making use of a Platonic conception, * 
arrived at the idea that she was the earthly Kingdom of God, 
destined to enter the world, to absorb the Roman Empire and 
indeed all mankind, and to unite and take the place of the 
various secular states.* This magnificent idea, which regards 
the Church as xécwog rod xdouov,* denoted indeed a complete 
departure from the original theory of the subject, determined 
by eschatological considerations; though we must not forget 
(bore elvan tme THY ayiav cuvabpoCouévav dimayy exxAyolay THy ev avbpomrwy, THY OF 
ayyéawv). Nevertheless Origen does not assume two Churches, but, like Clement, 
holds that there is only one, part of which is already in a state of perfection and 
part still on earth. But it is worthy of note that the ideas of the heavenly hierarchy 
are already more developed in Origen (de princip. I. 7). He adopted the old 
speculation about the origin of the Church (see Papias, fragm. 6; 2 Clem. XIV.). 
Socrates (H. E. Il. 7) reports that Origen, in the 9th vol. of his commentary on 
Genesis, compared Christ with Adam and Eve with the Church, and remarks that 
Pamphilus’ apology for Origen stated that this allegory was not new: éu xpérov 
*Apryévyy ext radryy THY mMpauyycreiav EAbelv haciv, GAA THY TG ExxAyolas juC- 
TiKyy Espeyvetoas: mapddocw. A great many more of these speculations are to be 


found in the 3rd century. See, e.g., the Acts of Peter and Paul 29. 


1 De princip. IV. 2. 2; Hom. III. in Jesu N. 5: “nemo tibi persuadeat, nemo 
semetipsum decipiat: extra ecclesiam nemo salvatur.” The reference is to the 
Catholic Church which Origen also calls 10 SAov cain Tay cuveywy iy rio Exxayoiac. | 

2 Hermas (Sim. I.) has spoken of the “city of God” (see also pseudo-Cyprian’s 
tractate “de pascha computus”); but for him it lies in Heaven and is the complete 
contrast of the world. The idea of Plato here referred to is to be found inhis Repudlic. 

3 See c. Cels. VIII. 68—75. 

4 Comment. in Joh. VI. 38. 
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that Origen still demanded a really holy Church and a new 
polity. Hence, as he also distinguishes the various degrees of 
connection with the Church,’ we already find in his theory a 
combination of all the features that became essential parts of 
the conception of the Church in subsequent times, with the 
exception of the clerical element. ? 

3. The contradictory notions of the Church, for so they appear 
to us, in Irenzus and Clement and still more in Tertullian and 
Origen, need not astonish any one who ‘bears in mind that none 
of these Fathers made the Church the subject of a theological 
theory.* Hence no one as yet thought of questioning the old 
article: “I believe in a holy Church.” But, at the same time, 
actual circumstances, though they did not at first succeed in 
altering the Church’s beliet, forced her to realise her changed 
position, for she had in point of fact become’an association 
which was founded on a definite law of doctrine and rejected 
everything that did not conform to it. The identifying of this 
association with the ideal Church was a matter of course, * but 
it was quite as natural to take no immediate ¢heoretical notice 
of the identification except in cases where it was absolutely 
necessary, that is, in polemics. In the latter case the unity of 
faith and hope became the unity of the doctrine of faith, and 
the Church was, in this instance, legitimised by the possession of 
the apostolic tradition instead of by the realising of that tradi- 
tion in heart and life. From the principle that had been set 

1 Accordingly he often speaks in a depreciatory way of the Om Ace THG ExxAyoiag 
(the ignorant) without accusing them of being unchristian (this is very frequent in 
the books c. Cels., but is also found elsewhere). 

2 Origen, who is Augustine’s equal in other respects also, and who anticipated 
many of the problems considered by the latter, anticipated prophetically this Father’s 
view of the City of God—of course asa hope (c. Cels. viii. 68 f.). The Church is also 
viewed as rd xarz OQeov woAfrevyex in Euseb., H. E.V. Preef. § 4, and at an earlier 
period in Clement. 

3 This was not done even by Origen, for in his great work “de principiis” 
we find no section devoted to the Church, 

4 It is frequently represented in Protestant writers that the mistake consisted in 
this identification, whereas, if we once admit this criticism, the defect is rather to be 
found in the development itself which took place in the Church, that is, in its 
secularisation. No one thought of the desperate idea of an invisible Church ; this notion 
would p.obably have brought about a lapse from pure Christianity far more rap- 
idly than the idea uf tne Holy Catholic Church. 
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up it necessarily followed that: the apostolic inheritance on 
which the truth and legitimacy of the Church was based, could 
not but remain an imperfect court of appeal until “Zvzmg author- 
ities could be pointed to in this court, and until every possible 
cause of strife and separation was settled by reference to it. 
An empirical community cannot be ruled by a traditional written 
word, but only by persons; for the written law will always 
separate and split. If it has such persons, however, it can 
tolerate within it a great amount of individual differences, 
provided that the leaders subordinate the interests of the whole 
to their own ambition. We have seen how Irenzus and 
Tertullian, though they in all earnestness represented the /ides 
catholica and ecclesia catholica as inseparably connected,’ were 
already compelled to have recourse to bishops in order to 
ensure the apostolic doctrine. The conflicts within the sphere 
of the rule of faith, the struggles with the so-called Montanism, 
but finally and above all, the existing situation of the Church 
in the third century with regard to the world within her pale, 
made the question of organisation the vital one for her. Ter- 
tullian and Origen already found themselves face to face with 
episcopal claims of which they highly disapproved and which, in their 
own way, they endeavoured to oppose. It was again the Roman 
bishop* who first converted the proposition that the bishops are 
direct successors of the Apostles and have the same “locus magis- 
terii’’ (‘‘place of government”’) into a theory which declares that 
all apostolic powers have devolved on the bishops and that these 
have therefore peculiar rights and duties in virtue of their office. * 
Cyprian added to this the corresponding theory of the Church. 


1 Both repeatedly and very decidedly declared that the unity of faith (the rule 
of faith) is sufficient for the unity of the Church, and that in other things there 
must be freedom (see above all Tertull., de orat., de bapt., and the Montanist 
writings). It is all the more worthy of note that, in the case of a question in 
which indeed the customs of the different countries were exceedingly productive 
of confusion, but which was certainly not a matter of faith, it was again a bishop 
of Rome, and that as far back as the 2nd century, who first made the observance 
of the Roman practice a condition of the unity of the Church and treated non- 
conformists as heterodox (Victor; see Euseb., H.E.V.24). On the other hand 
Trenzeus says: 4 Osepwvle tio wyoréiag THY Oudvoiay THo micTEws cuvicTYs.. 

2 On Calixtus see Hippolyt., Philos. IX. 12, and Tertull., de pudic. 

3 See on the other hand Tertull., de monog., but also Hippol., le. 
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In one decisive point, however, he did not assist the secularising 
process which had been completed by the Roman bishop, 
in the interest of Catholicity as well as in that of the 
Church’s existence (see the following chapter). In the second 
half of the third century there were no longer any Churches, 
except remote communities, where the only requirement was to 
preserve the Catholic faith; the bishops had to be obeyed. The 
idea of the one episcopaily organised Church became the main 
one and overshadowed the significance of the doctrine of faith 
as a bond of unity. The Church based on the bishops, the 
successors of the Apostles, the vicegerents of God, ts herself the 
legacy of the Apostles in virtue of this her foundation. This 
idea was never converted into a rigid theory in the East, 
though the reality to which it corresponded was not the less 
certain on that account. The fancy that the earthly hierarchy 
was the image of the heavenly was the only part that began 
to be taken in real earnest. In the West, on the other hand, 
circumstances compelled the Carthaginian bishop to set up a 
finished theory. * According to Cyprian, the Catholic Church, 
to which all the lofty predictions and predicates in the Bible 
apply (see Hartel’s index under “ecclesia’’), is the one institu- 
tion of salvation outside of which there is no redemption 


1 Cyprian’s idea of the Church, an imitation of the conception of a political 
empire, viz., one great aristocratically governed state with an ideal head, is the 
result of the conflicts through which he passed. It is therefore first found in a 
complete form in the treatise “de unitate ecclesiz” and, above all, in his later 
epistles (Epp. 43 sq. ed. Hartel). The passages in which Cyprian defines the Church 
as “constituta in episcopo et in clero et in omnibus credentibus” date from an 
earlier period, when he himself essentially retained the old idea of the subject. 
Moreover, he never regarded those elements as similar and of equal value. The 
limitation. of the Church to the community ruled by bishops was the result of the 
Novatian crisis. The unavoidable necessity of excluding orthodox Christians from 
the ecclesiastical communion, or, in other words, the fact that such orthodox Christians 
had separated themselves from the majority guided by the bishops, led to the setting 
up of a new theory of the Church, which therefore resulted from stress of circum- 
stances just as much as the antignostic conception of the matter held by Irenzus. 
Cyprian’s notion of the relation between the whole body of the Church and the epis- 
copate may, however, be also understood as a generalisation of the old theory about the 
connection between the individual community and the bishop. This already contained 
an cecumenical element, for, in fact, every separate community was reganled as a 
copy of the one Church, and its bishop therefore as the representative of God (Christ). 
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(ep. 73. 21)..She is this, moreover, not only as the community 
possessing the true apostolic faith, for this definition does not 
exhaust her conception, but as a harmoniously organised feder- 
ation. ' This Church therefore rests entirely on the episcopate, 
which sustains her,? because it is the continuance of the apostolic 
office and is equipped with all the power of the Apostles. * 
Accordingly, the union of individuals with the Church, and 
therefore with Christ, is effected only by obedient dependence 
on the bishop, z.¢., such a connection alone makes one a member 
of the Church. But the unity of the Church, which is an 
attribute of equal importance with her truth, because this union 
is only brought about by love, * primarily appears in the unity 
of the episcopate. For, according to Cyprian, the episcopate has 
been from its beginning undivided and has continued to be 


1 We need only quote one passage here—but see also epp. 69. 3, 75sq.: 70. 2: 
73. 8—ep. 55. 24: “Quod vero ad Novatiani personam pertinet, scias nos primo 
in loco nec curiosos esse debere quid ille doceat, cum foris doceat; quisquis ille 
est et qualiscunque est, christianus non est, qui in Christi ecclesia non est.” In the 
famous sentence (ep. 74. 7; de unit. 6): “habere non potest deum patrem qui 
ecclesiam non habet matrem,” we must understand the Church held together by 
the sacramentum unitatis, ie.. by her constitution. Cyprian is fond of referring 
to Korah’s faction, who nevertheless held the same faith as Moses. 


9 


2 Epp. 4. 4:33. 1: “ecclesia super episcopos constituta”; 43. 5: 45.3: “unitatem 
‘a domino et per apostolos nobis successoribus traditam”; 46. I : 66. 8: “scire debes 
episcopum in ecclesia esse et ecclesiam in episcopo et si qui cum episcopo non sit 
in ecclesia non esse”; de unit. 4. 


3 According to Cyprian the bishops are the sacerdotes nar’? e€ox4v and the 
iudices vice Christi, See epp. 59. 5:66. 3 as well as c. 4: “Christus dicit ad 
apostolos ac per hoc ad omnes preepositos, qui apostolis vicaria ordinatione suc- 
cedunt: qui audit vos me audit.” Ep. 3. 3: “dominus apostolos, 7. ¢., episcopos 
elegit”; ep. 75. 16. 


4 That is a fundamental idea and in fact the outstanding feature of the treatise 
“de unitate”, The heretics and schismatics lack love, whereas the unity of the 
Church is the product of love, this being the main Christian virtue. That is the 
ideal thought on which Cyprian builds his theory (see also epp. 45.1:55. 24: 69. I 
and elsewhere), and not quite wrongly, in so far as his purpose was to gather and 
preserve, and not scatter. The reader may also recall the early Christian notion 
that Christendom should be a band of brethren ruled by love. But this love 
ceases to have any application to the case of those who are disobedient to the 
authority of the bishop and to Christians of the sterner sort. The appeal which 
Catholicism makes to love, even at the present day, in order to justify its secu- 
larised and tyrannical Church, turns in the mouth of hierarchical politicians into 
hypocrisy, of which one would like to acquit a man of Cyprian’s stamp. 
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so in the Church, in so far as the bishops are appointed and 
guided by God, are on terms of brotherly intercourse and ex- 
change, and each bishop represents the whole significance of 
the episcopate.’ Hence the individual bishops are no longer 
to be considered primarily as leaders of their special communi- 
ties, but as the foundation of the one Church. Each of these 
prelates, however, provided he keeps within the association of 
the bishops, preserves the independent right of regulating the 
circumstances. of his own diocese. ? But it also follows that 


1 Ep. 43. 5:55. 24: “episcopatus unus episcoporum multorum concordi num- 
erositate diffusus”; de unit. 5: “episcopatus unus est, cuius a singulis in solidum 
pars tenetur.” Strictly speaking Cyprian did not set up a theory that the bishops 
were directed by the Holy Spirit, but in identifying Apostles and bishops and 
asserting the divine appointment of the latter he took for granted their special 
endowment with the Holy Spirit. Moreover, he himself frequently appealed to 
special communications he had received from the Spirit as aids in discharging his 
official duties. 


= Cyprian did not yet regard uniformity of Church practice as a matter of 
moment—or rather he knew that diversities must be tolerated. In so far as the 
concordia episcoporum was consistent with this diversity, he did not interfere with 
the differences, provided the regula fidec was adhered to. Every bishop who 
adheres to the confederation has the greatest freedom even in questions of Church 
discipline and practice (as for instance in the baptismal ceremonial); see ep. 59. 
14: “Singulis pastoribus portio gregis est adscripta, quam regit unusquisque et 
gubernat rationem sui actus domino redditurus”; 55. 21: “Et quidem apud anteces- 
sores nostros quidam de episcopis istic in provincia nostra dandam pacis meechis 
non putaverunt et in totum pzenitentiza locum contra adulteria cluserunt, non tamen 
a co-episcoporum suorum collegio recesserunt aut catholice ecclesie unitatem 
ruperunt, ut quia apud alios adulteris pax dabatur, qui non dabat de ecclesia 
separaretur.” According to ep. 57. 5 Catholic bishops, who insist on the strict 
practice of penance, but do not separate themselves from the unity of the Church, 
are left to the judgment of God. It is different in the case referred to in ep. 68, 
for Marcion had formally joined Noyatian. Even in the disputed question of 
heretical baptism (ep. 72. 3) Cyprian declares to Stephen (See 69. 17: 73. 26; 
Sententiz episc., prefat.): “qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus aut legem 
damus, quando habeat in ecclesiz administratione voluntatis suz arbitrium liberum 
unusquisque przpositus, rationem actus sui domino redditurus.” It is therefore 
plain wherein the unity of the episcopate and the Church actually consists; we 
may say that it is found in the vegz/a, in the fixed purpose not to give up the unity 
in spite of all differences, and in the principle of regulating all the affairs of the 
Church ‘ad originem dominicam et ad evangelicam adque apostolicam traditionem ” 
(ep. 74. 10). This refers to the New Testament, which Cyprian emphatically insisted 
on making the standard for the Church. It must be taken as the guide, “si in 
aliquo in ecclesia nutaverit et vacillaverit veritas”; by it, moreover, all false customs 
are to be corrected. In the controversy about heretical baptism, the alteration of 
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the bishops of those communities founded by the Apostles them- 
selves can raise no claim to any special dignity, since the unity 
of the episcopate as a continuation of the apostolic office in- 
volves the equality of all bishops. ' However, a special import- 
ance attaches to the Roman see, because it is the seat of the 
Apostle to whom Christ first granted apostolic authority in 
order to show. with unmistakable plainness the unity of these 
powers and the corresponding unity of the Church that rests 
on them; and further because, from her historical origin, the 
Church of this see had become the mother and root of the 
Catholic Church spread over the earth. In a severe crisis which 
Cyprian had to pass through in his own diocese he appealed 
to the Roman Church (the Roman bishop) in a manner which 
made it appear as if communion with that Church was in itself 
the guarantee of truth. But in the controversy about heretical 
baptism with the Roman bishop Stephen, he emphatically 
denied the latter’s pretensions to exercise special rights over 
the Church in consequence of the Petrine succession. * Finally, 


Church practice in Carthage and Africa, which was the point in question—for 
whilst in Asia heretical baptism had for a very long time been declared invalid 
(see ep. 75. 19) this had only been the case in Carthage for a few years—was 
justified by Cyprian through an appeal to verztas in contrast to comsuetudo sine 
veritate. See epp. 71. 2, 3:73- 13, 23:74. 2 sq.: 9 (the formula originates with 
Tertullian; see de virg. vel. 1—3). The verztas, however, is to be learned from the 
Gospel and words of the Apostles: “Lex evangelii”, “preecepta dominica”, and 
synonymous expressions are very frequent in Cyprian, more frequent than reference 
to the veguda or to the symbol. In fact there was still no Church dogmatic, there 
being only principles of Christian faith and life, which, however, were taken from 
the Holy Scriptures and the regz/a. 


1 Cyprian no longer makes any distinction between Churches founded by Apostles, 
and those which arose later (that is, between their bishops). 


9 
2 


The statement that the Church is “super Petrum fundata” is very frequently 
made by Cyprian (we find it already in Tertullian, de monog.); see de habitu 
virg. 103 Epp. 59. 7:66. 8:71. 3:74.11: 73.7. But on the strength of Matth. XVI. 
he went still farther; see ep. 43. 5: “‘deus unus est et Christus unus et una ecclesia 
et cathedra una super Petrum domini voce fundata”; ep. 48. 3 (ad Cornel.): “com- 
municatio tua, id est catholicze ecclesize unitas pariter et caritas”; de unit. 4: “super- 
unum edificat ecelesiam, et quamvis apostolis omnibus post resurrectionem suam 
parem potestatem tribuat, tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis eiusdem originem 
ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit”; ep. 70.3: “una ecclesia a Christo 
domino nostro super Petrum origine unitatis et ratione fundata” (“with regard to the 
origin and constitution of the unity” is the translation of this last passage in the 
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although Cyprian exalted the unity of the organisation of the 
Church above the unity of the doctrine of faith, he preserved 
the Christian element so far as to assume in all his statements 
that the bishops display a moral and Christian conduct in keep- 
ing with their office, and that otherwise they have zfso facto 
forfeited it.’ Thus, according to Cyprian, the episcopal office 
does not confer any indelible character, though Calixtus and other 
bishops of Rome after him presupposed this attribute. (For 
more details on this point, as well as with regard to the contra- 


“Stimmen aus Maria Laach,” 1877, part 8, p. 355; but “ratio” cannot mean that); 
ep. 73. 7: “Petro primum dominus, super quem eedificavit ecclesiam et unde unitatis 
originem instituit et ostendit, potestatem istam dedit.” The most emphatic passages 
are ep. 48. 3, where the Roman Church is called “matrix et radix ecclesiz cath- 
olicee” (the expression “radix et mater” in ep. 45. 1 no doubt also refers to her), 
and ep. 59. 14: “navigare audent et ad Petri cathedram atque ad ecclesiam prin- 
cipalem, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est, ab schismaticis et profanis litteras ferre 
nec cogitare eos esse Romanos, quorum fides apostolo preedicante laudata est (see 
epp- 30. 2, 3:60. 2), ad quos perfidia habere non possit accessum.” We can see 
most clearly from epp. 67. 5 and 68 what rights were in point of fact exercised 
by the bishop of Rome. But the same Cyprian says quite naively, even at the time 
when he exalted the Roman cathedra so highly (ep. 52. 2), “quoniam pro magni- 
tudine sua debeat Carthaginem Roma precedere.” In the controversy about heretical 
baptism Stephen like Calixtus (Tertull., de pudic. 1) designated himself, on the 
ground of the successio Petri and by reference to Matth. XVI, in such a way that 
one might suppose he wished to be regarded as “episcopus episcoporum” (Sentent. 
episc. in Hartel I., p. 436). He expressly claimed a primacy and demanded obedience 
from the “ecclesiz novellz et posteree” (ep. 71.3). Like Victor he endeavoured to 
enforce the Roman practice “tyrannico terrore” and insisted that the wz7fas ecclesia 
required the observance of this Church’s practice in all communities. But Cyprian 
opposed him in the most decided fashion, and maintained the principle that every 
bishop, as a member of the episcopal confederation based on the vegz/a and the 
Holy Scriptures, is responsible for his practice to God alone. This he did in a 
way which left no room for any special and actual authority of the Roman see 
alongside of the others. Besides, he expressly rejected the conclusions drawn by 
Stephen from the admittedly historical position of the Roman see (ep. 71. 3): “Petrus 
non sibi vindicavit aliquid insolenter aut adroganter adsumpsit, ut diceret se prin- 
cipatum tenere et obtemperari a novellis et posteris sibi potius oportere.” Firmilian, 
ep. 75, went much farther still, for he indirectly declares the szccessio Petri claimed 
by Stephen to be of no importance (c. 17), and flatly denies that the Roman Church 
has preserved the apostolic tradition in a specially faithful way. See Otto Ritschl, 
l.c., pp. 92 ff, 110—141. In his conflict with Stephen Cyprian unmistakably took 
up a position inconsistent with his former views as to the significance of the Roman 
see for the Church, though no doubt these were ideas he had expressed at a critical 
time when he stood shoulder to shoulder with the Roman bishop Cornelius. 


1 See specially epp. 65, 67, 68. 
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dictions that remain unreconciled in Cyprian’s conception of 
the Church, see the following chapter, in which will be shown 
the ultimate interests that lie at the basis of the new idea of 
the Church). 

ADDENDUM I. The great confederation of Churches which 
Cyprian presupposes and which he terms ¢#e Church was in 
truth not complete, for it cannot be proved that it extended 
to any regions beyond the confines of the Roman Empire .or 
that it even embraced all orthodox and episcopally organised 
communities within those bounds. ? But, further, the conditions 
of the confederation, which only began to be realised in the 
full sense in the days of Constantine, were never definitely formu- 
lated—before the fourth century at least. > Accordingly, the 
idea of the one exclusive Church, embracing all Christians and 
founded on the bishops, was always a mere theory. But, in 
so far as it is not the idea, but its realisation to which Cyprian 
here attaches sole importance, his dogmatic conception appears 
to be refuted by actual circumstances, * 

II. The idea of heresy is always decided by the idea of the 
Church. The designation dipecis implies an adherence to some- 


1 Hatch lc, p. 189 f. 


2 The gradual union of the provincial communities into one Church may be 
studied in a very interesting way in the ecclesiastical Fasti (records, martyrologies, 
calendars, etc.), though these studies are as yet only in an incipient stage. See De 
Rossi, Roma Sotter, the Bollandists in the 12th vol. for October; Stevenson, Studi 
in Italia (1879), pp. 439, 458; the works of Nilles; Egli, Altchristl. Studien 1887 
(Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1887, no. 13): Duchesne, Les sources du Martyrol, Hieron. Rome 
1885, but above all the latter’s study: Mémoire sur l’origine des diocéses épiscopaux 
dans Vancienne Gaule, 1890. The history of the unification of liturgies from the 
4th century should also be studied. 

3 There were communities in the latter half of the 3rd century, which can be 
proved to have been outside the confederation, although in perfect harmony with 
it in point of belief (see the interesting case in Euseb., H.E. VIL. 24. 6). Conversely, 
there were Churches in the confederation whose faith did not in all respects cor- 
respond with the Catholic regu/a as already expounded. But the fact that it was 
not the dogmatic system, but the practical constitution and principles of the Church, 
as based on a still elastic creed, which formed the ultimate determining factor, was 
undoubtedly a great gain; for a system of dogmatics developed beyond the limits 
of the Christian kerygma can only separate. Here, however, all differences of faith 
had of course to be glossed over, for the demand of Apelles: jz¥ dey taAws e£e- 
Talay Tov Adyov, BAN Exusrov, WE memiorEune, Oiaéverv’ cwbfcecOxe yxp TodG em? 
roy err oupmsévey yAMMOTAS. x.T.A., Was naturally regarded as inadmissible. 
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thing self-chosen in opposition to the acknowledgment of some- 
thing objectively handed down, and assumes that this is the 
particular thing in which the apostasy consists. Hence all 
those who call themselves Christians and yet do not adhere to 
the traditional apostolic creed, but give themselves up to vain 
and empty doctrines, are regarded as heretics by Hegesippus, 
Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement, and Origen. ‘These doctrines are 
as a rule traced to the devil, that is, to the non-Christian 
religions and speculations, or to wilful wickedness. Any other 
interpretation of their origin would at once have been an 
acknowledgment that the opponents of the Church had a right 
to their opinions, ' and such an explanation is not quite foreign 
to Origen in one of his lines of argument. * Hence the ortho- 
dox party were perfectly consistent in attaching no value to 
any sacrament * or acts esteemed in their own communion, 
when these were performed by heretics;* and this was a prac- 
tical application of the saying that the devil could transform 
himself into an angel of light. ° 

1 Hence we need not be surprised to find that the notion of heresy which arose 
in the Church was immediately coupled with an estimate of it, which for injustice 
and harshness could not possibly be surpassed in succeeding times. The best 
definition is in Tertull., de prescr. 6: “Nobis nihil ex nostro arbitrio indulgere licet, 
sed nec eligere quod aliquis de arbitrio suoinduxerit. Apostolos domini habemus 
auctores, qui nec ipsi quicquam ex suo arbitrio quod inducerent elegerunt, sed 
acceptam a Christo disciplinam fideliter nationibus assignaverunt.” 

2 See Vol. I., p. 224, note 1. 

8 We already find this idea in Tertullian; see de bapt. 15: “Heretici nullum 
habent consortium nostre discipline, quos extraneos utique testatur ipsa ademptio 
communicationis. Non debeo in illis cognoscere, quod mihi est preceptum, quia 
non idem deus est nobis et illis, nec unus Christus, id est idem, ideoque nec bapt- 
ismus unus, quia non idem; quem cum rite non habeant, sine dubio non habent, 
nec capit numerari, quod non habetur; ita nec possunt accipere quia non habent.” 
Cyprian passed the same judgment on all schismatics, even on the Novatians, and 
like Tertullian maintained the invalidity of heretical baptism, This question agitated 
the Church as early as the end of the 2nd century, when Tertullian already wrote 
against it in Greek. 

4 As far as possible the Christian virtues of the heretics were described as 
hypocrisy and love of ostentation (see eg., Rhodon in Euseb., H. E. V.13. 2 and 
others in the second century). If this view was untenable, then all morality and 
heroism among heretics were simply declared to be ofno value. See the anonymous 
writer in Eusebius, H.E. V. 16. 21, 22; Clem., Strom. VII. 16. 95; Orig., Comm. 
ad Rom. 1. X., c. 5; Cypr., de unit. 14, 155 ep. 73. 21 ete. 

6 Tertull., de prascr. 3—6. 
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But the Fathers we have named did not yet completely 
identify the Church with a harmoniously organised institution. 
For that very reason they do not absolutely deny the Christian- 
ity of such as take their stand on the rule of faith, even when 
these for various reasons occupy a position peculiar to them- 
selves. Though we are by no means entitled to say that they 
acknowledged orthodox schismatics, they did not yet venture 
to reckon them simply as heretics. ' If it was desired to get 
rid of these, an effort was made to impute to them some devi- 
ation from the rule of faith; and under this pretext the Church 
freed herself from the Montanists and the Monarchians. * Cyprian 
was the first to proclaim the identity of heretics and schismatics, 
by making a man’s Christianity depend on his belonging to 
the great episcopal Church confederation. * But, both in East 


1 Trenzus definitely distinguishes between heretics and schismatics (III. 11. 9: 
IV. 26. 2; 33. 7), but also blames the latter very severely, “qui gloriosum corpus 
Christi, quantum in ipsis est, interficiunt, non habentes dei dilectionem ‘suam- 
que utilitatem potius considerantes quam unitatem ecclesiz.” Note the parallel 
with Cyprian. Yet he does not class them with those “qui sunt extra veritatem,” 
z.e., “extra ecclesiam,” although he declares the severest penalties await them. Ter- 
tullian was completely preserved by his Montanism from identifying heretics and 
schismatics, though in the last years of his life he also appears to have denied the 
Christianity of the Catholics (). 


2 Read, on the one hand, the Antimontanists in Eusebius and the later opponents 
of Montanism; and on the other, Tertull., adv. Prax.; Hippol., c. Noét; Novatian, 
de trinitate. Even in the case of the Novatians heresies were sought and found 
(see Dionys. Alex., in Euseb., H. E. VII. 8, where we find distortions and wicked 
misinterpretations of Novatian doctrines, and many later opponents). Nay, even 
Cyprian himself did not disdain to join in this proceeding (see epp. 69. 7: 70. 2). 
The Montanists at Rome were placed by Hippolytus in the catalogue of heretics 
(see the Syntagma and Philosoph.), Origen was uncertain whether to reckon them 
among schismatics or heretics (see in Tit. Opp. IV., p. 696). 


3 Cyprian plainly asserts (ep. 3. 3): “hac sunt initia hereticorum et ortus 
adque conatus schismaticorum, ut prepositum superbo tumore contemnant” (as to 
the early history of this conception, which undoubtedly has a basis of truth, see 
Clem., ep. ad Cor. 1. 44; Ignat.; Hegesippus in Euseb., H. E. IV. 22. 5; Tertull., 
adv. Valent. 4; de bapt. 17; Anonymus in Euseb; H, E. V. 16. 7; Hippolyt. ad. 
Epiphan. H. 42. 1; Anonymus in Eusebius, H. E. V. 28. 12; according to Cyprian 
it is quite the common one); see further ep. 59. 3: “neque enim aliunde hzreses 
obort sunt aut nata sunt schismata, quam quando sacerdoti dei non obtemperatur”’; 
epp. 66. 5:69. 1: “item b. apostolus Johannes nec ipse ullam heresin aut schisma 
discrevit aut aliquos speciatim separes posuit”; 52. 1:73. 2:74. 11. Schism and 
heresy are always identical. 
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and West, this theory of his became established only by very 
imperceptible degrees, and indeed, strictly speaking, the process 
was never completed at all. The distinction between heretics 
and schismatics was preserved, because it prevented a public 
denial of the old principles, because it was advisable on political 
grounds to treat certain schismatic communities with indulgence, 
and because it was always possible in case of need to prove 
heresy against the schismatics. ' 

III. As soon as the empiric Church ruled by the bishops 
was proclaimed to be the foundation of the Christian religion, 
we have the fundamental premises for the conception that 
everything progressively adopted by the Church, all her func- 
tions, institutions, and liturgy, in short, all her continuously 
changing arrangements were holy and apostolic. But the courage 
to draw all the conclusions here was restrained by the fact that 
certain portions of tradition, such as the New Testament canon 
of Scripture and the apostolic doctrine, had been once for all 
exalted to an unapproachable height. Hence it was only with 
slowness and hesitation that Christians accepted the inferences 
from the idea of the Church in the remaining directions, and 
these conclusions always continued to be hampered with some 
degree of uncertainty. The idea of the rapddoais d&ypucdog (un- 
written tradition); z.e., that every custom, however recent, within 
the sphere of outward regulations, of public worship, discipline, 
etc., is as holy and apostolic as the Bible and the “faith”, 
never succeeded in gaining complete acceptance. In this case, 
complicated, uncertain, and indistinct assumptions were the result. 

1 Neither Optatus nor Augustine take Cyprian’s theory as the starting-point of 
their disquisitions, but they adhere in principle to the distinction between heretic 
and schismatic. Cyprian was compelled by his special circumstances to identify 
them, but he united this identification with the greatest liberality of view as to 
the conditions of ecclesiastical unity (as regards individual bishops). Cyprian did 
not make a single new article an “articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesie”. In fact 


he ultimately declared—and this may have cost him struggle enough—that even 
the question of the validity of heretical baptism was not a question of faith. 


GHARIEE RAIL 


CONTINUATION. THE OLD CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW CHURCH. 


1. THE legal and political forms by which the Church secured 
herself against the secular power and heresy, and still more 
the lower moral standard exacted from her members in con- 
| sequence of the naturalisation of Christianity in the world, 
called forth a reaction soon after the middle of the second 
century. This movement, which first began in Asia Minor 
and then spread into other regions of Christendom, aimed at 
preserving or restoring the old feelings and conditions, and 
preventing Christendom from being secularised. This crisis 
(the so-called Montanist struggle) and the kindred one which 
succeeded produced the following results: The Church merely 
regarded herself all the more strictly as a legal community 
basing the truth of its title on its historic and objective 
foundations, and gave a correspondingly new interpretation to 
the attribute of holiness she claimed. She expressly recognised 
two distinct classes in her midst, a spiritual and a secular, as 
well as a double standard of morality. Moreover, she renounced 
her character as the communion of those who were sure of 
salvation, and substituted the claim to be an educational insti- 
tution and a necessary condition of redemption. After a keen 
struggle, in which the New Testament did excellent service to 
the bishops, the Church expelled the Cataphrygian fanatics and 
the adherents of the new prophecy (between 180 and 220); 
and in the same way, during the course of the third century, 
she caused the secession of all those Christians who made the 
truth of the Church depend on a stricter administration of moral 
discipline. Hence, apart from the heretic and Montanist sects, 
there existed in the Empire, after the middle of the second 
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century, two great but numerically unequal Church confeder- 
ations, both based on the same rule of faith and claiming the 
title ‘‘ecclesia catholica’’, viz., the confederation which Constan- 
tine afterwards chose for his support, and the Novatian Catharist 
one. In Rome, however, the beginning of the great disruption 
goes back to the time of Hippolytus and Calixtus; yet the 
schism of Novatian must not be considered as an immediate 
continuation of that of Hippolytus. 

2. The so-called Montanist reaction’ was itself subjected to 
a similar change, in accordance with the advancing ecclesiastical 
development of Christendom. It was originally the violent 
undertaking of a Christian prophet, Montanus, who, supported 
by prophetesses, felt called upon to realise the promises held 
forth in the Fourth Gospel. He explained these by the Apo- 
calypse, and declared that he himself was the Paraclete whom 
Christ had promised—that Paraclete in whom Jesus Christ him- 
self, nay, even God the Father Almighty, comes to his own 
to guide them to all truth, to gather those that are dispersed, 
and to bring them into one flock. His main effort therefore 
was to make Christians give up the local and civil relations 
in which they lived, to collect them, and create a new undivided 
Christian commonwealth, which, separated from the world, should 
‘prepare itself for the descent of the Jerusalem from above. ? 


1 See Ritschl, 1. c.; Schwegler, Der Montanismus, 1841; Gottwald, De Montanismo 
Tertulliani, 1862; Réville, Tertull. et le Montanisme, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of ist Novr. 1864; Stroehlin, Essai sur le Montanisme, 1870; De Soyres, Mont- 
anism and the Primitive Church, 1878; Cunningham, The Churches of Asia, 1880; 
Renan, Les Crises du Catholicisme Naissant in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 15th 
Febr. 1881; Renan, Marc Auréle, 1882, p. 208 ff.; Bonwetsch, Geschichte des 
Montanismus, 1881; Harnack, Das Ménchthum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte, 
3rd. ed., 1886; Belck, Geschichte des Montanismus, 1883; Voigt, Eine verschollene 
Urkunde des antimontanistischen Kampfes, 1891. Further the articles on Montanism 
by Méller (Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie), Salmon (Dictionary of Christian Biography), 
and Harnack (Encyclopedia Britannica). Weizsacker in the Theologische Litter- 
aturzeitung, 1882, no. 4; Bonwetsch, Die Prophetie im apostolischen und nach- 
apostolischen Zeitalter in the Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches 
Leben, 1884, Parts 8, 9; M. von Engelhardt, Die ersten Versuche zur Aufrichtung 
des wahren Christenthums in einer Gemeinde von Heiligen, Riga, 1881. 

2 Tn certain vital points the conception of the original nature and history of 
Montanism, as sketched in the following account, does not correspond with that 
traditionally current. To establish it in detail would lead us too far. It may be 
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The natural resistance offered to the new prophets with this 
extravagant message—especially by the leaders of communities, 
and the persecutions to which the Church was soon after sub- 
jected under Marcus Aurelius, led to an intensifying of the 
eschatological expectations that beyond doubt had been specially 
keen in Montanist circles from the beginning. For the New 
Jerusalem was soon to come down from heaven in visible form, 
and establish itself in the spot which, by direction of the Spirit, 
had been chosen for Christendom in Phrygia.' Whatever 
amount of peculiarity the movement lost, in so far as the ideal 
of an assembly of all Christians proved incapable of being 
realised or at least only possible within narrow limits, was 
abundantly restored in the last decades of the second century 
by the strength and courage that the news of its spread in 
Christendom gave to the earnest minded to unite and offer 
resistance to the ever increasing tendency of the Church to 
assume a secular and political character. Many entire commu- 


noted that the mistakes in estimating the original character of this movement arise 
from a superficial examination of the oracles preserved to us and from the un- 
justifiable practice of interpreting them in accordance with their later application 
in the circles of Western Montanists. A completely new organisation of Christen- 
dom, beginning with the Church in Asia, to be brought about by its being 
detached from the bonds of the communities and collected into one region, was 
the main effort of Montanus. In this way he expected to restore to the Church a 
spiritual character and fulfil the promises contained in John. That is clear from 
Euseb., V. 16 ff. as well as from the later history of Montanism in its native land (see 
Jerome, ep. 41; Epiphan., H. 49. 2 etc.), In itself, however, apart from its par- 
ticular explanation in the case of Montanus, the endeavour to detach Christians 
from the local Church unions has so little that is striking about it, that one rather 
wonders at being unable to point to any parallel in the earliest history of the 
Church. Wherever religious enthusiasm has been strong, it has at all times felt 
that nothing hinders its effect more than family ties and home connections. But it 
is just from the absence of similar undertakings in the earliest Christianity that we 
are justified in concluding that the strength of enthusiastic exaltation is no standard 
for the strength of Chr7st/am faith. (Since these words were written, we have 
read in Hippolytus’ Commentary on Daniel [see Georgiades in the journal ’Exxa. 
aayseie, 1885, p. 52 sq.] very interesting accounts of such undertakings in the 
time of Septimius Severus. A Syrian bishop persuaded many brethren with wives 
and children to go to meet Christ in the wilderness; and another in Pontus induced 
his people to sell all their possessions, to cease tilling their lands, to conclude no 
more marriages etc., because the coming of the Lord was nigh at hand), 


1 Oracle of Prisca in Epiph, H. 49. 1. 
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nities in Phrygia and Asia recognised the divine mission of the 
prophets. In the Churches of other provinces religious societies 
were formed in which the predictions of these prophets were 
circulated and viewed as a Gospel, though at the same time 
they lost their effect by being so treated. The confessors at 
Lyons openly expressed their full sympathy with the move- 
ment in Asia. The bishop of Rome was on the verge of 
acknowledging the Montanists to be in full communion with 
the Church. But among themselves there was no longer, as at 
the beginning, any question of a new organisation in the strict 
sense of the word, and of a radical remodelling of Christian 
society. ' Whenever Montanism comes before us in the clear 
light of history it rather appears as a religious movement already 
deadened, though still very powerful. Montanus and his prophet- 
esses had set no limits to their enthusiasm; nor were there as. 
yet any fixed barriers in Christendom that could have restrained 


9 


them. * The Spirit, the Son, nay, the Father himself had 
appeared in them and spoke through them. * Imagination pic- 


1 Even in its original home Montanism must have accommodated itself to 
circumstances at a comparatively early date—which is not in the least extra- 
ordinary. No doubt the Montanist Churches in Asia and Phrygia, to which the 
bishop of Rome had already issued “tere pacts, were now very different from the 
original followers of the prophets (Tertull., adv. Prax. 1). When Tertullian further 
reports that Praxeas at the last moment prevented them from being recognised by 
the bishop of Rome, “falsa de ipsis prophetis et ecclesiis eorum adseverando”, 
the “falsehood about the Churches” may simply have consisted in an account of 
the original tendencies of the Montanist sect. The whole unique history which, in 
spite of this, Montanism undoubtedly passed through. in its original home is, how- 
ever, explained by the circumstance that there were districts there, where all 
Christians belonged to that sect (Epiph., H. 51. 33; cf. also the later history of 
Novatianism). In their peculiar Church organisation (patriarchs, stewards, bishops), 
these sects preserved a record of their origin. 


2 Special weight must be laid on this. The fact that whole communities became 
followers of the new prophets, who nevertheless adhered to no old regulation, must 
above all be taken into account. 


3 See Oracles 1, 3, 4, 5, 10, 12, 17, 18, 21 in Bonwetsch, lc., p. 197 f. It can 
hardly have been customary for Christian prophets to speak like Montanus (Nos. 3—5) : 
Eyam xdpiog 6 bedg 6 mavroxpdrwp uurayivouevos ev avbpwmw, or eva KUpiog 6 beds 
manip HAdov, or eym@ Ele! 6 marin nal 6 vidg nai 6 mapdxayroc, though Old Testa- 
ment prophecy takes an analogous form. Maximilla says on one occasion (No, 11); 
amtareiag we nv piog TovToU Tot movou nal THe cUVOAuNG nai THC EMayEArlac alpETIOTHY; 
and a second time (No. 12): dsanoor we Adnos Ex mpoRdrwy oux Eiul Avxos pyud 
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tured Christ bodily in female form to the eyes of Prisca.’ 
The most extravagant promises were given.” These prophets 
spoke in a loftier tone than any Apostle ever did, and they 
were even bold enough to overturn apostolic regulations. * They 
set up new commandments for the Christian life, regardless of 
any tradition,* and they inveighed against the main body of 


elu) ual mvetjex ual Ovvaic. The two utterances do not exclude, but include, one 
another (cf. also No. 10: é400 uy auodoyre ZAAX Xpicrot axovcare). From James 
IV. V. and Hermas, and from the Didache, on the other hand, we can see how the 
prophets of Christian communities may have usually spoken. 


1 Lic., no. 9: Xpiorog ev ea yuvainds trxyuaricevoc. How variable must the 
misbirths of the Christian imagination have been in this respect also! Unfortunately 
almost everything of that kind has been lost to us because it has been suppressed. 
The fragments of the once highly esteemed Apocalypse of Peter are instructive, 
for they still attest that the existing remains of early Christian literature are not 
able to give a correct picture of the strength of religious imagination in the first 
and second centuries. The passages where Christophanies are spoken of in the 
earliest literature would require to be collected. It would be shown what naive 
enthusiasm existed. Jesus appears to believers as a child, as a boy, as a youth, as 
Paul etc. Conversely, glorified men appear in visions with the features of Christ. 


2 See Euseb., H.E. V. 16. 9. In Oracle No. 2 an evangelical promise is repeated 
in a heightened form; but see Papias in Iren., V. 33. 3 f. 


3 We may unhesitatingly act on the principle that the Montanist elements, as 
they appear in Tertullian, are, in all cases, found not in a strengthened, but a 
weakened, form. So, when even Tertullian still asserts that the Paraclete in the 
new prophets could overturn or change, and actually did change, regulations of 
the Apostles, there is no doubt that the new prophets themselves did not adhere 
to apostolic dicta and had no hesitation in deviating from them. Cf., moreover, 
the direct declarations on this point in Hippolytus (Syntagma and Philos. VII. 19) 
and in Didymus (de trin. III. 41. 2). 


4 The precepts for a Christian life, if we may so speak, given by the new 
prophets, cannot be determined from the compromises on which the discipline of 
the later Montanist societies of the Empire were based. Here they sought for a 
narrow line between the Marcionite and Encratite mode of life and the common 
church practice, and had no longer the courage and the candour to proclaim the 
“e szeculo excedere”. Sexual purity and the renunciation of the enjoyments of 
life were the demands of the new prophets. But it is hardly likely that they 
prescribed precise “laws”, for the primary matter was not asceticism, but the 
realising of a promise. In later days it was therefore possible to conceive the 
most extreme demands as regulations referring to none but the prophets themselves, 
and to tone down the oracles in ‘ueir application to believers. It is said of 
Montanus himself (Euseb.,, H. E. V. 18. 2): 6 dsddEac Avoca yeuwy, 6 vyoreias 
vouoberyous, Prisca was a mapbévog (lc. § 3); Proculus, the chief of the Roman 
Montanists, “virginis senectze” (Tert., adv. Wal. 5). The oracle of Prisca (No. 8) 
declares that sexual purity is the preliminary condition for the oracles and visions 


i 
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Christendom.' They not only proclaimed themselves as prophets, 
but as. the last prophets, as notable prophets in whom was 
first fulfilled the promise of the sending of the Paraclete. ? 
These Christians as yet knew nothing of the “absoluteness of 


of God; it is presupposed in the case of every “sanctus minister”. Finally, 
Origen tells us (in Titum, Opp. IV. 696) that the (older) Cataphrygians said: “ne 
accedas ad me, quoniam mundus sum; non enim accepi uxorem, nec est sepulcrum 
patens guttur meum, sed sum Nazarenus dei non bibeus vinum sicut illi”. But an 
express legal direction to abolish marriage cannot have existed in the collection of 
oracles possessed by Tertullian. But who can guarantee that they were not already 
corrected? Such an assumption, however, is not necessary. 


1 Euseb., V. 16. 9: V. 18. 5. 


° 


2 It will not do simply to place Montanus and his two female associates in the 
same category as the prophets of primitive Christian Churches. The claim that 
the Spirit had descended upon them in unique fashion must have been put forth 
by themselves with unmistakable clearness. If we apply the principle laid down 
on p. 98, note 3, we will find that—apart from the prophets’ own utterances— 
this is still clearly manifest from the works of Tertullian. A consideration of the 
following facts will remove all doubt as to the claim of the new prophets to the 
possession of an unique mission. (1) From the beginning both opponents and followers 
constantly applied the title “New Prophecy” to the phenomenon in question 
(Euseb., V. 16. 4: V. 19. 2; Clem., Strom. IV. 13. 93; Tertull., monog. 14, ieiun. 1, 
resurr. 63, Marc. III. 24: 1V. 22, Prax. 30; Firmil. ep. 75. 75 alii). (2) Similarly, 
the divine afflatus was, from the first, constantly designated as the “ Paraclete” (Orac. 
no. 5; Tertull. passim; Hippol. passim; Didymus etc.). (3) Even in the third 
century the Montanist congregations of the Empire must still have doubted whether 
the Apostles had possessed this Paraclete or not, or at least whether this had been 
the case in the full sense. Tertullian identifies the Spirit and the Paraclete and 
declares that the Apostles possessed the latter in full measure—in fact as a Catholic 
he could not do otherwise. Nevertheless he calls Montanus etc. “prophet proprii” 
of the Spirit (pudic. 12; see Acta Perpet. 21), On the contrary we find in Philos. 
VIII. 19: Umip d& dmocrdaAous ual mkv Ydpioua Tatra Te viva doEaTOUEW, WC 
ToAay WAEiov Te Xpiorow év rodrors Agyew tives avrdy yeyovéves. Pseudo-Tertullian 
says: “in ,apostolis quidem dicunt spiritum sanctum fuisse, paracletum non fuisse, 
et paracletum piura in Montano dixisse quam Christum in evangelio protulisse.” 
In Didymus, lc., we read: rod amorréaou ypdbavrog x.7.A., exeivor Aéyouow roy 
Movravov zayavbéver nah toyynévar ro TéAevov TO TOU maupanayrov, TovT’ torw To 
Tot dylov mvevuaros. (4) Lastly, the Montanists asserted that the prediction contained 
in John XIV. ff. had been fulfilled in the new prophecy, and that from the beginning, 
as is denoted by the very expression “ Paraclete.” 

What sort of mission they ascribed to themselves is seen from the last quoted 
passage, for the promises contained in it must be regarded as the enthusiastic 
carrying out of Montanus’ programme. If we read attentively John XIV. 16—21, 
23, 26: XV. 20—26: XVI. 7—15, 25 as well as XVII. and X.; if we compare the 
oracles of “the prophets still preserved to us; if we consider the attempt of Mont- 
anus to gather the scattered Christians and really form them into a flock, and also 
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a historically complete revelation of Christ as the fundamental 
condition of Christian consciousness;’’ they only felt a Spirit 
to which they yielded unconditionally and without reserve. But, 
after they had: quitted the scene, their followers sought and 
found a kind of compromise. The Montanist congregations that 
sought for recognition in Rome, whose part was taken by the 
Gallic confessors, and whose principles gained a footing in 
North Africa, may have stood in the same relation to the 
original adherents of the new prophets and to these prophets 
themselves, as the Mennonite communities did to the primitive 
Anabaptists and their empire in Miinster. The ‘“ Montanists”’ 
outside of Asia Minor acknowledged to the fullest extent the 
legal position of the great Church. They declared their adher- 


his claim to be the bearer of the greatest and last revelations that lead to all 
truth; and, finally, if we call to mind that in those Johannine discourses Christ 
designated the coming of the Paraclete as his own coming in the Paraclete and. 
spoke of an immanence and unity of Father, Son, and Paraclete, which one finds 
re-echoed in Montanus’ Oracle No. V., we cannot avoid concluding that the latter’s 
undertaking is based on the impression made on excited and impatient prophets 
by the promises contained in the Gospel of John, understood in an apocalyptic 
and realistic sense, and also by Matt. XXIII. 34 (see Euseb., V. 16. 12 sq.). The 
correctness of this interpretation is proved by the fact that the first decided opponents 
of the Montanists in Asia—the so-called “ Alogi” (Epiph., H. 51)—rejected both 
the Gospel and Revelation of John, that is, regarded them as written by some one 
else. Montanism therefore shows us the first and—up till about 180—really the 
only impression made by the Gospel of John on non-Gnostic Gentile Christians; 
and what a remarkable one it was! Jt has a parallel in Marcion’s conception 
of Paulinism. Here we obtain glimpses of a state of matters which probably 
explains why these writings were made innocuous in the canon, To the view 
advanced here it cannot be objected that the later adherents of the new prophets 
founded their claims on the recognised gift of prophecy in the Church, or on a 
prophetic succession (Euseb. H. E. V. 17. 4; Proculus in the same author, II. 
25. 7:JII. 31. 4), nor that Tertullian, when it suits him, simply regards the 
new prophecy as a vres¢ifutio (¢.g., in Monog. 4); for these assumptions merely 
represent the unsuccessful attempt to legitimise this phenomenon within the Catholic 
Church. In proof of the fact that Montanus appealed to the Gospel of John see 
Jerome, Ep. 41 (Migne I. p. 474), which begins with the words: “Testimonia de 
Johannis evangelio congregata, qu tibi quidam Montani sectator ingessit, in 
quibus salvator noster se ad patrem iturum missurumque paracletum pollicetur etc.” 
In opposition to this Jerome argues that the promises about the Paraclete are ful- 
filled in Acts II., as Peter said in his speech, and then continues as follows: 
‘¢Quodsi voluerint respondere et Philippi deinceps quattuor filias prophetasse et 
prophetam Agabum reperiri et in divisionibus spiritus inter apostolos et doctores 
et prophetas quoque apostolo scribente formatos, etc.” 
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ence to the apostolic “regula’’ and the New Testament canon. ! 
The organisation of the Churches, and, above all, the position 
of the bishops as successors of the Apostles and guardians of 
doctrine were no longer disputed. The distinction between 
them and the main body of Christendom, from which they were 
unwilling to secede, was their belief in the new prophecy of 
Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla, which was contained, in its 
final form, in written records and in this shape may have pro- 
duced the same impression as is excited by the fragments of 
an exploded bomb. ° 

In this new prophecy they recognised a subsequent revelation 
of God, which for that very reason assumed the existence of a 
previous one. This after-revelation professed to decide the 
practical questions which, at the end of the second century, 
were burning topics throughout all Christendom, and for which 
no direct divine law could hitherto be adduced, in the form of 
a strict injunction. Herein lay the importance of the new 
prophecy for its adherents in the Empire, and for this reason 
they believed in it. * The belief in the efficacy of the Para- 

1 We are assured of this not only by Tertullian, but also by the Roman Mon- 
tanist Proculus, who, like the former, argued against heretics, and by the testimony 
of the Church Fathers (see, ¢.g., Philos. VIII. 19). It was chiefly on the ground of 
their orthodoxy that Tertullian urged the claim of the new prophets to a hearing; 
and it was, above all, as a Montanist that he felt himself capable of combating the 
Gnostics, since the Paraclete not only confirmed the vegu/a, but also by unequivocal 
utterances cleared up ambiguous and obscure passages in the Holy Scriptures, and 
(as was asserted) completely rejected doctrines like the Monarchian (see fuga 1, 145 
corona 4; virg. vel. 1; Prax. 2, 13, 30; resurr. 63; pud. 1; monog. 2; ieiun. 10, 11). 
Besides, we see from Tertullian’s writings that the secession of the Montanist convent- 
icles from the Church was forced upon them. 


2 The question as to whether the new prophecy had or had not to be recognised 
as such became the decisive one (fuga I, 14; coron. 1; virg. vel. 15 Prax. 1; 
pudic. II; monog. 1). This prophecy was recorded in writing (Euseb., V. 18. 15 
Epiph., H. 48. 10; Euseb., VI. 20). The putting of this question, however, denoted 
a fundamental weakening of conviction, which was accompanied by a corresponding 
falling off in the application of the prophetic utterances, 


3 The situation that preceded the acceptance of the new prophecy in a portion 
of Christendom may be studied in Tertullian’s writings “de idolol.” and “de 
spectac.” Christianity had already been conceived as a nova /ex throughout the 
whole Church, and this /ex had, moreover, been clearly defined in its bearing on 
the faith. But, as regards outward conduct, there was no definite /ex, and arguments 
in favour both of strictness and of laxity were brought forward from the Holy 
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clete, who, in order to establish a relatively stricter standard 
of conduct in- Christendom during the latter days, had, a few 
decades before, for several years given his revelations in a 
remote corner of the Empire, was the dregs of the original 
enthusiasm, the real aspect of which had been known only to 
the fewest. But the diluted form in which this force remained 
was still a mighty power, because it was just in the generation 
between 190 and 220 that the secularising of the Church had 
made the greatest strides. Though the followers of the new 
prophecy merely insisted on abstinence from second marriage, 
on stricter—regulations with regard to fasts, on a stronger 
manifestation of the Christian spirit in daily life, in morals and 
customs, and finally on the full resolve not to avoid suffering 
and martyrdom for Christ’s name’s sake, but to bear them 
willingly and joyfully,’ yet, under the given circumstances, 
these requirements, in spite of the express repudiation of every- 
thing ‘“Encratite,” ? implied a demand that directly endangered 
the conquests already made by the Church and impeded 
the progress of the new propaganda. * The people who put 
forth these demands, expressly based them on the injunctions 
of the Paraclete, and really lived in accordance with them, 
were not permanently capable of maintaining their position in 
the Church. In fact, the endeavour to found these demands 


Scriptures. No divine ordinances about morality could be adduced against the 
progressive secularising of Christianity; but there was need of statutory command- 
ments by which all the limits were clearly defined. In this state of perplexity the 
oracles of the new prophets were gladly welcomed; they were utilised in order to 
justify and invest with divine authority a reaction of a moderate kind. More than 
that—as may be inferred from Tertullian’s unwilling confession—could not be 
attained; but it is well known that even this result was not reached. Thus the 
Phrygian movement was employed in support of undertakings, that had no real 
connection with it. But this was the form in which Montanism first became a 
factor in the history of the Church. To what extent it had been so before, partic- 
ularly as regards the creation of a New Testament canon (in Asia Minor and Rome), 
cannot be made out with certainty. 


1 See Bonwetsch, l.c., p. 82—108. 


2 This is the point about which Tertullian’s difficulties are greatest. Tatian is 
expressly repudiated in de ieiun. 15. 


% Tertullian (de monog.) is not deterred by such a limitation: “ qui potest capere 
capiat, inquit, id est qui non potest discedat.” 
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on the legislation of the Paraclete was an undertaking quite as 
strange, in form and content, as the possible attempt to re- 
present the wild utterances of determined anarchists as the 
programme of a constitutional government. It was of no avail 
that they appealed to the confirmation of the rule of faith by 
the Paraclete; that they demonstrated the harmlessness of the 
new prophecy, thereby involving themselves in contradictions; } 
that they showed all honour to the New Testament; and that. 
they did not insist on the oracles of the Paraclete being inserted 
in it.” As soon as they proved the earnestness of their temper- 


1 Tt is very instructive, but at the same time very painful, to trace Tertullian’s 
endeavours to reconcile the irreconcilable, in other words, to show that the prophecy 
is new and yet not so; that it does not impair the full authority of the New 
Testament and yet supersedes it. He is forced to maintain the theory that the 
Paraclete stands in the same relation to the Apostles as Christ does to Moses, 
and that he abrogates the concessions made by the Apostles and even by Christ 
himself; whilst he is at the same time obliged to reassert the sufficiency of both 
Testaments. In connection with this he hit upon the peculiar theory of stages in 
revelation—a theory which, were it not a mere expedient in his case, one might 
regard as the first faint trace of a historical view of the question. Still, this is 
another case of a dilemma, furnishing theology with a conception that she has 
cautiously employed in succeeding times, when brought face to face with certain 
difficulties; see virg. vel. 1; exhort. 6; monog. 2, 3, 14; resurr. 63. For the rest, 
Tertullian is at bottom a Christian of the old stamp; the theory of any sort of 
finality in revelation is of no use to him except in its bearing on heresy; for the 
Spirit continually guides to all truth and works wherever he will. Similarly, his 
only reason for not being an Encratite is that this mode of life had aiready been 
adopted by heretics, and become associated with dualism. But the conviction that 
all religion must have the character of a fixed /aw and presupposes definite regula- 
tions—a belief not emanating from primitive Christianity, but from Rome—bound 
him to the Catholic Church. Besides, the contradictions with which he struggled 
were by no means peculiar to him; in so far as the Montanist societies accepted the 
Catholic regulations, they weighed on them all, and in all probability crushed them 
out of existence. In Asia Minor, where the breach took place earlier, the sect held 
its ground longer. In North Africa the residuum was a remarkable propensity to 
visions, holy dreams, and the like. The feature which forms the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas is still found in a similar shape in 
Cyprian himself, who makes powerful use of visions and dreams; and in the genuine 
African Acts of the Martyrs, dating from Valerian’s time, which are unfortunately 
little studied. See, above all, the Acta Jacobi, Mariani etc., and the Acta Montani, 
Lucii etc. (Ruinart, Acta Mart. edit Ratisb. 1859, p. 268 sq., p. 275 sq.) 


2 Nothing is known of attempts at a formal incorporation of the Oracles with 
the New Testament. Besides, the Montanists could dispense with this because they 
distinguished the commandments of the Paraclete as “novissima lex” from the 
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ate but far-reaching demands, a deep gulf that neither side 
could ignore opened up between them and their opponents. 
Though here and there an earnest effort was made to avoid a 
schism, yet in a short time this became unavoidable; for vari- 
ations in rules of conduct make fellowship impossible. The lax 
Christians, who, on the strength of their objective possession, 
viz., the apostolic doctrine and writings, sought to live comfort- 
ably by conforming to the ways of the world, necessarily sought 
to rid themselves of inconvenient societies and inconvenient 
monitors; ' and they could only do so by reproaching the latter 
with heresy and unchristian assumptions. Moreover, the follow- 
ers of the new prophets could not permanently recognise the 
Churches of the “ Psychical,”’ * which rejected the “Spirit” and 
extended their toleration so far as to retain even whoremongers 
and adulterers within their pale, 

In the East, that is, in Asia Minor, the breach between the 
Montanists and the Church had in all probability broken out 
before the question of Church discipline and the right of the 
bishops had yet been clearly raised. In Rome and Carthage 
this question completed the rupture that had already taken 
place between the conventicles and the Church (de pudic. 1.21). 
Here, by a peremptory edict, the bishop of Rome claimed the 
right of forgiving sins as successor of the Apostles; and de- 
clared that he would henceforth exercise this right in favour of 
repentant adulterers. Among the Montanists this claim was 
“novum testamentum.” The preface to the Montanist Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas (was Tertullian the author?) showed indeed the high value attached to the 


visions of martyrs. In so far as these were to be read in the Churches they were 
meant to be reckoned as an “instrumentum ecclesiz” in the wider sense. 


1 Here the bishops themselves occupy the foreground (there are complaints about 
their cowardice and serving of two masters in the treatise de fuga). But it would 
be very unjust simply to find fault with them as Tertullian does. Two interests 
combined to influence their conduct; for if they drew the reins tight they gave 
over their flock to heresy or heathenism. This situation is already evident in 
Hermas and dominates the resolutions of the Church leaders in succeeding 
generations (see below). 


2 The distinction of “Spiritales” and “Psychici” on the part of the Montanists 
is not confined to the West (see Clem., Strom. IV. 13. 93); we find it very 
frequently in Tertullian. In itself it did not yet lead to the formal breach with 
the Catholic Church. 
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violently contested both in an abstract sense and in this appli- 
cation of it. The Spirit the Apostles had received, they said, 
could not be transmitted; the Spirit is given to the Church; 
he works in the prophets, but lastly and in the highest measure 
in the new prophets. The latter, however, expressly refused 
to readmit gross sinners, though recommending them to the 
grace of God (see the saying of the Paraclete, de pud. 21; 
‘potest ecclesia donare delictum, sed non faciam’’). Thus agree- 
ment was no longer possible. The bishops were determined 
to assert the existing claims of the Church, even at the cost 
of her Christian character, or to represent the constitution of 
the Catholic Church as the guarantee of that character. At the 
risk of their own claim to be Catholic, the Montanist sects re- 
sisted in order to preserve the minimum legal requirements for 
a Christian life. Thus the opposition culminated in an attack 
on the new powers claimed by the bishops, and in consequence 
awakened old memories as to the original state of things, when 
the clergy had possessed no importance.’ But the ultimate 
motive was the effort to stop the continuous secularising of the 
Christian life and to preserve the virginity of the Church as a 
holy community. * In his latest writings Tertullian vigorously 


1 A contrast to the bishops and the regular congregational offices existed in 
primitive Montanism. This was transmitted in a weakened form to the later 
adherents of the new prophecy (cf. the Gallic confessors’ strange letter of recom- 
mendation on behalf of Irenzeus in Euseb., H. E. V. 4), and finally broke forth 
with renewed vigour in opposition to the measures of the lax bishops (de pudic. 
21; de exhort. 7; Hippolytus against Calixtus). The ecc/es‘a, represented as nwm- 
erus episcoporum, no longer preserved its prestige in the eyes of Tertullian. 


2 See here particularly, de pudicitia 1, where Tertullian sees the virginity of the 
Church not in pure doctrine, but in strict precepts for a holy life. As will have 
been seen in this account, the oft debated question as to whether Montanism was an 
innovation or merely a reaction does not admit of a simple answer. In its 
original shape it was undoubtedly an innovation; but it existed at the end of a 
period when one cannot very well speak of innovations, because no bounds had 
yet been set to subjective religiosity. Montanus decidedly went further than any 
Christian prophets known to us; Hermas, too, no doubt gave injunctions, as a 
prophet, which gave rise to innovations in Christendom; but these fell short of 
Montanus’ proceedings. In its later shape, however, Montanism was to all intents 
and purposes a reaction, which aimed at maintaining or reviving an older state of 
things. So far, however, as this was to be done by legislation, by a novissima 
Zex, we have an evident innovation analogous to the Catholic development. Whereas 
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defended a position already lost, and carried with him to the 
grave the old strictness of conduct insisted on by the Church. 

Had victory remained with the stricter party, which, though 
not invariably, appealed to the injunctions of the Paraclete, ' 
the Church would: have been rent asunder and decimated. 
The great opportunist party, however, was in a very difficult 
position, since their opponents merely seemed to be acting up 
to a conception that, in many respects, could not be theoretic- 
ally disputed. The problem was how to carry on with caution 
the work of naturalising Christianity in the world, and at the 
same time avoid all appearance of innovation which, as such, 
was opposed to the principle of Catholicism. The bishops 
therefore assailed the form of the new prophecy on the ground 
of innovation; * they sought to throw suspicion on its content; 
in some cases even Chiliasm, as represented by the Montanists, 
was declared to have a Jewish and fleshly character. * They 
tried to show that the moral demands of their opponents were 
extravagant, that they savoured of the ceremonial law (of the 
Jews), were opposed to Scripture, and were derived from the 
worship of Apis, Isis, and the mother of the Gods. * To the 
in former times exalted enthusiasm had of itself, as it were, given rise to strict 
principles of conduct among its other results, these principles, formulated with 
exactness and detail, were now meant to preserve or produce that original mode 
of life. Moreover, as soon as the New Testament was recognised, the conception 
of a subsequent revelation through the Paraclete was a highly questionable and 
strange innovation. But for those who acknowledged the new prophecy all this 
was ultimately nothing but a means. Its practical tendency, based as it was on 
the conviction that the Church abandons her character if she does not resist gross 
secularisation at least, was no innovation, but a defence of the most elementary 
requirements of primitive Christianity in opposition to a Church that was always 
more and more becoming a new thing. 


1 There were of course a great many intermediate stages between the extremes 
of laxity and rigour, and the new prophecy was by no means recognised by all 
those who had strict views as to the principles of Christian polity; see the letters 
of Dionysius of Corinth in Euseb., H. E. IV. 23. Melito, the prophet, eunuch, and 
bishop, must also be reckoned as one of the stricter party, but not as a Montanist. 
We must judge similarly of Irenzeus. 


2 Euseb., H. E. V. 16. 17. The life of the prophets themselves’ was subse- 
quently subjected to sharp criticism. 


3 This was first done by the so-called Alogi who, however, had to be repudiated, 


4 De ieiun, 12, 16. 
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claim of furnishing the Church with authentic oracles of God, 
set up by their antagonists, the bishops opposed the newly 
formed canon; and declared that everything binding on Christ- 
ians was contained in the utterances of the Old Testament 
prophets and the Apostles. Finally, they began to distinguish 
between the standard of morality incumbent on the clergy and 
a different one applying to the laity,’ as, for instance, in the 
question of a single marriage; and they dwelt with increased 
emphasis on the glory of the heroic Christians, delonging to the 
great Church, who had distinguished themselves by asceticism 
and joyful submission to martyrdom. By these methods they 
brought into disrepute that which had once been dear to the 
whole Church, but was now of no further service. In repudi- 
ating supposed abuses they more and more weakened the regard 
felt for the thing itself, as, for example, in the case of the so-call- 
ed Chiliasm, * congregational prophecy and the spiritual independ- 
ence of the laity. But none of these things could be absolutely 
rejected; hence, for example, Chiliasm remained virtually un- 
weakened (though subject to limitations*) in the West and 
certain districts of the East; whereas prophecy lost its force 
so much that it appeared harmless and therefore died away. * 


1 Tertullian protested against this in the most energetic manner. 


2 Tt is well known that in the 3rd century the Revelation of John itself was 
viewed with suspicion and removed from the canon in wide circles in the East. 


3 In the West the Chiliastic hopes were little or not at all affected by the Montanist 
struggle. Chiliasm prevailed there in unimpaired strength as late as the 4th century. 
In the East, on the contrary, the apocalyptic expectations were immediately weakened 
by the Montanist crisis. But it was philosophical theology that first proved their 
mortal enemy. In the rural Churches of Egypt Chiliasm was still widely prevalent 
after the middle of the 3rd century; see the instructive 24th chapter of Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History, Book VII. “Some of their teachers,” says Dionysius, “look 
on the Law and the Prophets as nothing, neglect to obey the Gospel, esteem the 
Epistles of the Apostles as little worth, but, on the contrary, declare the doctrine 
contained in the Revelation of John to be a great and a hidden mystery.” There 
were even temporary disruptions in the Egyptian Church on account of Chiliasm 
(see Chap. 24. 6). 

4 “Tex et prophets usque ad Johannem” now became the motto. Churchmen spoke 
of a “completus numerus prophetarum” (Muratorian Fragment), and formulated the 
proposition that the prophets corresponded to the pre-Christian stage of revelation, 
but the Apostles to the Christian; and that in addition to this the apostolic age 
was also particularly distinguished by gifts of the Spirit. “Prophets and Apostles” 
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However, the most effective means of legitimising the present 
state of things in the Church was a circumstance closely con- 
nected with the formation of a canon of early Christian writ- 
ings, viz., the distinction of an epoch of revelation, along with 
a corresponding classical period of Christianity unattainable 
by later generations. This period was connected with the pre- 
sent by means of the New Testament and the apostolic office 
of the bishops. This later time was to regard the older period 
as an ideal, but might not dream of really attaining the same 
perfection, except at least through the medium of the Holy 
Scriptures and the apostolic office, that is, the Church. The 
place of the holy Christendom that had the Spirit in its midst 
was taken by the ecclesiastic institution possessing the “ instru- 
ment of divine literature” (“‘instrumentum divine. litterature ’’) 
and the spiritual office. Finally, we must mention another factor 
that hastened the various changes; this was the theology of 
the Christian philosophers, which attained importance in the 
Church as soon as she based her claim on and satisfied her 
conscience with an objective possession. 

3. But there was one rule which specially impeded the natur- 
alisation of the Church in the world and the transformation of 
a communion of the saved into an institution for obtaining 


now replaced “Apostlés, prophets, and teachers,” as the court of appeal. Under 
such circumstances prophecy might still indeed exist; but it could no longer be of 
a kind capable of ranking, in the remotest degree, with the authority of the Apostles 
in point of importance. Hence it was driven into a corner, became extinct, or at 
most served only to support the measures of the bishops. In order to estimate the 
great revolution in the spirit of the times let us compare the utterances of Irenzeus 
and Origen about gifts of the Spirit and prophecy. Irenzus still expressed himself 
exactly like Justin (Dial. 39, 81, 82, 88); he says (II. 32. 4: V. 6. 1): xabao nat 
TOAABY auovouev adEApAY Ev TH ExxAyole mpodyTink Kauplomara ExovTwy u.T.A. Origen 
on the contrary (see numerous passages, especially in the treatise c. Cels.), looks back 
to a period after which the Spirit’s gifts in the Church ceased. It is also a very 
characteristic circumstance that along with the naturalisation of Christianity in the 
world, the disappearance of charisms, and the struggle against Gnosticism, a strictly 
ascetic mode of life came to be viewed with suspicion. Euseb., H. E. V. 3 is 
especially instructive on this point. Here it is revealed to the confessor Attalus that 
the confessor Alcibiades, who even in captivity continued his ascetic practice of 
living on nothing but bread and water, was wrong in refraining from that which 
God had created and thus become a“ rd7og cxavdéaou” to others. Alcibiades changed 
his mode of life. In Africa, however, (see above, p. 103) dreams and visions stil] 
retained their authority in the Church as important means of solving perplexities, 
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salvation, viz., the regulation that excluded gross sinners from 
Christian membership.. Down to the beginning of the third 
century, in so far as the backslider did not atone for his 
guilt’ by public confession before the authorities (see Ep. Lugd. 
in Euseb., H. E. V. 1ff.), final exclusion from the Church was 
still the penalty of relapse into idolatry, adultery, whoredom, 
and murder; though at the same time the forgiveness of God 
in the next world was reserved for the fallen provided they 
remained penitent to the end. In ¢heory indeed this rule was 
not very old. For the oldest period possessed no theories; 
and in those days Christians frequently broke through what 
might have been counted as one by appealing to the Spirit, 
who, by special announcements—particularly by the mouth of 
martyrs and prophets—commanded or sanctioned the readmis- 
sion of lapsed members of the community (see Hermas). ® Still, 
the rule corresponded to the ancient notions that Christendom 
is a communion of saints, that there is no ceremony zavarzably 
capable of replacing baptism, that is, possessing the same value, 
and that God alone can forgive sins. The practice must on 
the whole have agreed with this rule; but in the course of the 
latter half of the second century it became an established 
custom, in the case of a first relapse, to allow atonement to be 
made once for most sins and perhaps indeed for all, on condi- 
tion of public confession.* For this, appeal was probably made 

1 Tertullian, adv. Marc. IV. 9, enumerates “septem maculas capitalium delicto- 
rum,” namely, “idololatria”, “blasphemia”, “homicidium”, adulterium” “ stuprum”, 
“falsum testimonium”, “fraus”. The stricter treatment probably applied to all these 
seven offences. So far as I know, the lapse into heresy was not placed in the same 
category in the first centuries; see Iren. III. 4. 2; Tertull.,de preescr. 30 and, above 


all, de pudic. 19 init.; the anonymous writer in Euseb., H. E. V. 28. 12, from which 
passages it is evident that repentant heretics were readmitted. 

2 Hermas based the admissibility of a second atonement on a definite divine 
revelation to this effect, and did not expressly discuss the admission of gross 
sinners into the Church generally, but treated of their reception into that of the 
last days, which he believed had already arrived. See particulars on this point in 
my article “Lapsi”, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie, 2 ed. Cf. Preuschen, Tertul- 
lian’s Schriften de pznit. et de pudic. mit Riicksicht auf die Bussdisciplin, 18905 
Rolffs, Indulgenz-Edict des Kallistus, 1893. 

3 In the work de penit. (7 ff.) Tertullian treats this as a fixed Church regulation. 
K. Miiller; Kirchengeschichte I. 1892, p. 114, rightly remarks: “He who desired 
this expiation continued in the wider circle of the Church, in her “antechamber” 
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to Hermas, who very likely owed his prestige to the service 
he here unwittingly rendered. We say “unwittingly,” for he 
could scarcely have intended such an application of his precepts, 
though at bottom it was not directly opposed to his attitude. 
In point of fact, however, this practice introduced something 
closely approximating to a second baptism. Tertullian indeed 
(de peenit. 12) speaks unhesitatingly of wo planks of salvation. ' 
Moreover, if we consider that in any particular case the decision 
as to the deadly nature of the sin in question was frequently 
attended with great difficulty, and certainly, as a rule, was not 
arrived at with rigorous exactness, we cannot fail to see that, 
in conceding a second expiation, the Church was beginning to 
abandon the old idea that Christendom was a community of 


indeed, but as her member in the wider sense. ‘This, however, did not exclude 
the possibility of his being received again, even in this world, into the ranks of 
those possessing full Christian privileges,—after the performance of penance or 
exhomologesis. But there was no kind of certainty as to that taking place. Mean- 
while this exhomologesis itself underwent a transformation which in Tertullian 
includes a whole series of basal religious ideas. It is no longer a mere expression 
of inward feeling, confession to God and the brethren, but is essentially performance. 
It is the actual attestation of heartfelt sorrow, the undertaking to satisfy God by 
works of self-humiliation and abnegation, which he can accept as a voluntarily 
endured punishment and therefore as a substitute for the penalty that naturally 
awaits the sinner. It is thus the means of pacifying God, appeasing his anger, 
and gaining his favour again—with the consequent possibility of readmission into 
the Church. I say the fossibz/ity, for readmission does not always follow. Participa- 
tion in the future kingdom may be hoped for even by him who in this world is 
shut out from full citizenship and merely remains in the ranks of the penitent. 
Tn all probability then it still continued the rule for a person to remain till death 
in a state of penance or exhomologesis. For readmission continued to involve the 
assumption that the Church had in some way or other become certain that God 
had forgiven the sinner, or in other words that she had power to grant this 
forgiveness in virtue of the Spirit dwelling in her, and that this readmission there- 
fore involved no vioiation of her holiness.” In such instances it is first prophets 
and then martyrs that appear as organs of the Spirit, till at last it is no longer 
the inspired Christian, but the professional medium of the Spirit, viz., the priest, 
who decides everything. 


1 In the 2nd century even endeavours at a formal repetition of baptism were 
| not wholly lacking. In Marcionite congregations repetition of baptism is said to 
‘haye taken place (on the Elkesaites see Vol. I. p. 308). One can only wonder that there 
is not more frequent mention of such attempts. The assertion of Hippolytus 


(Philos. IX. 12 fin.) is enigmatical: "Ex? Kaaaforou mparw reréauyra: dedr- 
Epoy auroig Parricpn. 
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saints. Nevertheless the fixed practice of refusing whoremongers, 
adulterers, murderers, and idolaters readmission to the Church, 
in ordinary cases, prevented men from forgetting that there 
was a boundary line dividing her from the world. 

This state of matters continued till about 220. ' In reality 
the rule was first infringed by the peremptory edict of bishop 
Calixtus, who, in order to avoid breaking up his community, 

granted readmission to those who had fallen into sins of the 
flesh. Moreover, he claimed this power of readmission as a 
right appertaining to the bishops as successors of the Apostles, 
that is, as possessors of the Spirit and the power of the keys.” 
At Rome this rescript led to the secession headed by Hippoly- 
tus. But, between 220 and 250, the milder practice with re- 
gard to the sins of the flesh became prevalent, though it was 
not yet universally accepted. This, however, resulted in no 
further schism (Cyp., ep. 55. 21). But up to the year 250 no 
concessions were allowed in the case of relapse into idolatry. ° 
These were first occasioned by the Decian persecution, since 
in many towns those who had abjured Christianity were more 
numerous than those who adhered to it.* The majority of the 
bishops, part of them with hesitation, agreed on new principles. * 

1 See Tertull., de pudic. 12: “hinc est quod neque idololatrize neque sanguini 

pax ab ecclesiis redditur.” Orig., de orat. 28 fin; c. Cels, II. 50. 


2 It is only of whoremongers and idolaters that Tertullian expressly speaks in 
de pudic. c. I. We must interpret in accordance with this the following statement by 
Hippolytus in Philos. IX. 12: Kéaasmsrog mpirog Te mpig The Hooves ToIG dvOpwmoLs 
cuyxwpelvy emevoyoe, Adywv wikow Ue aurot ablecba auapriac. The aim of this 
measure is still clear from the account of it given by Hippolytus, though this indeed 
is written in a hostile spirit, Roman Christians were then split into at least five 
different sects, and Calixtus left nothing undone to break up the unfriendly parties 
and enlarge his own. In all probability, too, the energetic bishop met with a 
certain measure of success. From Euseb., H. E. IV. 23. 6, one might be inclined 
to conclude that, even in Marcus Aurelius’ time, Dionysius of Corinth had issued 
lax injunctions similar to those of Calixtus. But it must not be forgotten that we 
have nothing but Eusebius’ report; and it is just in questions of this kind that his 
accounts are not reliable. 


3 No doubt persecutions were practically unknown in the period between 220 
and 260. 
4 See Cypr., de lapsis. 


5 What scruples were caused by this innovation is shown by the first 40 letters 
in Cyprian’s collection. He himself had to struggle with painful doubts. 
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To begin with, permission was given to absolve repentant 
apostates on their deathbed. Next, a distinction was made be- 
tween sacrificati and. libellatic’, the latter being more mildly 
treated. Finally, the possibility of readmission was conceded 
under certain severe conditions to all the lapsed, a casuistic 
proceeding was adopted in regard to the laity, and strict 
measures—though this was not the universal rule—were only 
adopted towards the clergy. In consequence of this innovation, 
which logically resulted in the gradual cessation of the belief 
that there can be only one repentance after baptism—an assump- 
tion that. was untenable in principle—Novatian’s schism took 
place and speedily rent the Church in twain. But, even in 
cases where unity was maintained, many communities observed 
the stricter practice down to the fifth century. ’ What made 
it difficult to introduce this change by regular legislation was 
the authority to forgive sins in God’s stead, ascribed in primitive 
times to the inspired, and at a later period to the confessors in 
virtue of their special relation to Christ or the Spirit (see Ep. 
Lugd.vin Euseb., H.E. V. 1ff.; Cypr. epp.; Tertull. de pudic. 22). 
The’ confusion occasioned by the confessors after the Decian 
persecution led to the non-recognition of any rights of “ spirit- 
ual” persons other than the bishops. These confessors had 
frequently abetted laxity of conduct, whereas, if we consider 
the measure of secularisation found among the great mass of 
Christians, the penitential discipline insisted on by the bishops 
is remarkable for its comparative severity. The complete adop- 
tion of the episcopal constitution coincided with the introduction 
of the unlimited right to forgive sins. * 


1 Apart from some epistles of Cyprian, Socrates, H. E. V. 22, is our chief source 
of information on this point. See also Conc, Illib. can. 1, 2,6—8, 12,17, 18—47, 
7°—73, 75: 

2 See my article “Novatien” in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie, 2nd ed. One 
might be tempted to assume that the introduction of the practice of unlimited for- 
giveness of sins was an “evangelical reaction” against the merciless legalism which, 
in the case of the Gentile Church indeed, had established itself from the beginning. 
As a matter of fact the bishops and the laxer party appealed to the New Testament in 
justification of their practice. This had already been done by the followers of 
Calixtus and by himself. See Philos. IX. 12: déexovres Xpiordv &duiévae rors 
evdoxote:; Rom. XIV. 4 and Matt. XIII. 29 were also quoted. Before this Ter- 
tullian’s opponents who favoured laxity had appealed exactly in the same way to 
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4. The original conception of the relation of the Church to 
salvation or eternal bliss was altered by this development. 
According to the older notion the Church was the sure com- 
munion of salvation and of sainis, which rested on the forgive- 
ness of sins mediated by baptism, and excluded everything un- 
holy. It is not the Church, but God alone, that forgives sins, 
and, as a rule, indeed, this is only done through baptism, though, 
in virtue of his unfathomable grace, also now and then by special 
proclamations, the pardon coming into effect for repentant sinners, 
after death, in heaven. If Christendom readmitted gross sinners, it 
would anticipate the judgment of God, as it would thereby assure 
them of salvation. Hence it can only take back those who have 
been excluded in cases where their offences have not been commit- 
ted against God himself, but have consisted in transgressing 
the commandments of the Church, that is, in venial sins.' But 
in course of time it was just in lay circles that faith in God’s 
grace became weaker and trust in the Church stronger. He 
whom the Church abandoned was lost to the world; therefore 
she must not abandon him. This state of things was expressed 
in the new interpretation of the proposition, “no salvation out- 
side the Church” (“extra ecclesiam nulla salus’’), ‘viz., che 
Church alone saves from damnation which ts otherwise certain. 
In this conception the nature of the Church is depotentiated, 
but her powers are extended. If she is the institution which, 
according to Cyprian, is the indispensable preliminary condition 
of salvation, she can no longer be a sure communion of the saved ; 
in other words, she becomes an institution from which proceeds 
the communion of saints; she includes both saved and unsaved. 
Thus her religious character consists in her being the indispens- 


numerous’ Bible texts, ¢.g., Matt. X. 23: XI. 19 etc., see de monog, de pudic., de 
ieiun. Cyprian is also able to quote many passages from the Gospels. However, 
as the bishops and their party did not modify their conception of baptism, but 
rather maintained in principle, as before, that baptism imposes only obligations for 
the future, the “evangelical reaction” must not be estimated very highly; (see 
below, p. 117, and my essay in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Vol, I., 
“Die Lehre von der Seligkeit allein durch den Glauben in der alten Kirche.” 


1 The distinction of sins committed against God himself, as we find it in Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, and other Fathers, remains involved in an obscurity that I cannot 


clear up. 
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able medium, in so far as she alone guarantees to the individual 
the posszbzlity of redemption. From this, however, it immedi- 
ately follows that the Church would anticipate the judgment 
of God if she finally excluded anyone from her membership 
who did not give her up of his own accord; whereas she could 
never prejudge the ultimate destiny of a man by readmission. ' 
But it also follows that the Church must possess a means of 
repairing any injury upon earth, a means of equal value with 
baptism, namely, a sacrament of the forgiveness of sins. With 
this she acts in God’s name and stead, but—and herein lies the 
inconsistency—she cannot by this means establish any final 
condition of salvation. In bestowing forgiveness on the sinner 
she in reality only reconciles him with herself, and thereby, -in 
fact, merely removes the certainty of damnation. In accord- 
ance with this theory the holiness of the Church can merely 
consist in her possession of the means of salvation: the Church 
zs a holy institution in virtue of the gifts with which she ts 
endowed. She is the moral seminary that trains for salvation 
and the institution that exercises divine powers in Christ’s room. 
Both of these conceptions presuppose political forms; both 
necessarily require priests and more especially an episcopate. 
(In de pudic. 21 Tertullian already defines the position of his 
adversary by the saying, “ecclesia est numerus episcoporum.”’’) 
‘This episcopate by its unity guarantees the unity ofthe Church 
and has received the power to forgive sins (Cyp., ep. 69. I1). 

The new conception of the Church, which was a necessary 
outcome of existing circumstances and which, we may remark, 
‘was not formulated in contradictory terms by Cyprian, but by 
Roman bishops,® was the first thing that gave a fundamental 


1 Cyprian never expelled any one from the Church, unless he had attacked the 
authority of the bishops, and thus in the opinion of this Father placed himself 
outside her pale by his own act. 


2 Hippol., Philos. IX. 12: Kai mapaRoayy rev CC aviev mpde rotro thy 6 Kéaaroros 
Aéyerburr “Agere re Clava cuvadvéenv TH oiTB, Touréotiv ev TH ExxaAyoia Tors 
aeceprévovracg. “AAA Kal THY xiBwrdv Tov Nde Eig Oeotwpen Exnxayolus py yeyovevat, 
gy f ual xndveg xa Avxor Kal xdpuxes uke mavra Te nadape nai andbapra. dirw 
ddonwy detv Elva ev exxayole oolwce xual Bou mpdo Totro duvaris Hy cuvdyen 
dvrws ypuyvevcev. From Tertull., de idolol. 24, one cannot help assuming that even 
before the year 200 the laxer sort in Carthage had already appealed to the Ark. 


OO EE 
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religious significance to the separation of clergy and laity. The 
powers exercised by bishops and priests were thereby fixed 
and hallowed. No doubt the old order of things, which gave 
laymen a share in the administration of moral discipline, still 
continued in the third century, but it became more and more 
a mere form. The bishop became the practical vicegerent of 
Christ; he disposed of the power to bind and to loose. But 
the recollection of the older form of Christianity continued to 
exert an influence on the Catholic Church of the third century. 
It is true that, if we can trust Hippolytus’ account, Calixtus 


had by this time firmly set his face against the older idea, in- 


asmuch as he not only defined the Church as essentially a mixed 
body (corpus permixtum), but also asserted the unlawfulness of 
deposing the bishop even in case of mortal sin. 1 But we do 
not find that definition in Cyprian, and, what is of more im- 
portance, he still required a definite degree of active Christianity 
as a sine quad non in the case of bishops; and assumed it as 
a self-evident necessity. He who does not give evidence ofthis 
forfeits his episcopal office zpso facto. * Now if we consider 


(“ Viderimus si secundum arcz typum et corvus et milvus et lupus et canis et serpens 
in ecclesia erit. Certe idololatres in arc typo non habetur. Quod in arca non 
fuit, in ecclesia non sit”). But we do not know what form this took and what 
inferences they drew. Moreover, we have here a very instructive example of the 
multitudinous difficulties in which the Fathers were involved by typology: the Ark 
is the Church, hence the dogs and snakes are men. To solve these problems it 


‘required an abnormal degree of acuteness and wit, especially as each solution 


always started fresh questions. Orig. (Hom. II. in Genes. III.) also viewed the Ark 
as the type of the Church (the working out of the image in Hom. I. in Ezech., 
Lomm. XIV. p. 24 sq., is instructive); but apparently in the wild animals he 
rather sees the simple Christians who are not yet sufficiently trained—at any rate 
he does not refer to the whoremongers and adulterers who must be tolerated in 
the Church. The Roman bishop Stephen again, positively insisted on Calixtus’ 
conception of the Church, whereas Cornelius followed Cyprian (see Euseb., H. E, 
VI. 43. 10), who never declared sinners to be a necessary part of the Church in 
the same fashion as Calixtus did. (See the following note and Cyp., epp. 67. 6 3.68.5). 


1 Philos., lcs: Kéaasorog edoypdticey dmwe ei emicnomoc ducprot Tt, Ef nal Mpoc 
bdévarov, uy detv xararibecbu. That Hippolytus is not exaggerating here is evident 
from Cyp., epp. 67, 68; for these passages make it very probable that Stephen 
also assumed the irremovability of a bishop on account of gross sins or other 
failings. 


2 See Cypr., epp. 65, 66, 68; also 55. 11. 
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that Cyprian makes the Church, as the body of believers (p/eés 
credentium), so dependent on the bishops, that the latter are 
the only Christians not under tutelage, the demand in question 
denotes a great deal. It carries out the old idea of the Church 
in a certain fashion, as far as the bishops are concerned. But 
for this very reason it endangers the new conception ina point 
of capital importance; for the spiritual acts of a sinful bishop 
are invalid;' and if the latter, as a notorious sinner, is‘no 
longer bishop, the whole certainty of the ecclesiastical system 
ceases. Moreover, an appeal to the certainty of God's installing 
the bishops and always appointing the right ones* is of no 
avail, if false ones manifestly find their way in. Hence Cyprian’s 
idea of the Church—and this is no dishonour to him—still in- 
volved an inconsistency which, in the fourth century, was des- 
tined to produce a very serious crisis in the Donatist struggle. * 
The view, however—which Cyprian never openly expressed, 
and which was merely the natural inference from his theory— 
that the Catholic Church, though the “one dove” (“una co- 
lumba”’), is in truth not coincident with the number of the elect, 
was clearly recognised and frankly expressed by Origen be- 
fore him. Origen plainly distinguished between spiritual and 
fleshly members of the Church; and spoke of such as only be 
long to her outwardly, but are not Christians. As these are 
finally overpowered by the gates of hell, Origen does not hesitate 
to class them as merely seeming members of the Church. 
Conversely, he contemplates the possibility of a person being 
expelled from her fellowship and yet remaining a member in 

1 This is asserted by Cyprian in epp. 65. 4 and 67. 3; but he even goes onto 
declare that everyone is polluted that has fellowship with an impure priest, and 
takes part in the offering celebrated by him. 


2 On this point the greatest uncertainty prevails in Cyprian. Sometimes he says 
that God himself instals the bishops, and it is therefore a deadly sin against God 
to criticise them (¢g., in ep. 66. 1): on other occasions he remembers that the 
bishops have been ordained by bishops; and again, as in ep. 67. 3, 4, he appears 
to acknowledge the community's right to choose and controlthem. Cf. the sections 
referring to Cyprian in Reuter’s “ Augustinische Studien” (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, Vol. VIL, p. 199 ff). 


8 The Donatists were quite justified in appealing to Cyprian, that is, in one of 
his two aspects. 
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the eyes of God. ' Nevertheless he by no means attained to 
clearness on the point, in which case, moreover, he would have 
been the first to do so; nor did he give an impulse to further 
reflection on the problem. Besides, speculations were of no 


1 Origen not only distinguishes between different groups within the Church as 
judged by their spiritual understanding and moral development (Comm. in Matt. 
Tom. XI. at Chap. XV. 29; Hom. II. in Genes. Chap. 3; Hom. in Cantic. Tom. I. 
at Chap. I. 4: “ecclesia una quidem est, cum perfecta est; multe vero sunt 
adolescentulz, cum adhuc instruuntur et proficiunt”; Hom. III. in Levit. Chap. iii.), 
but also between spiritual and carnal members (Hom. XXVI. in Num. Chap. vii.) “.e., 
between true Christians and those who only bear that name without heartfelt faith 
—who outwardly take part in everything, but bring forth fruits neither in belief 
nor conduct. Such Christians he as little views as belonging to the Church as does 
Clement of Alexandria (see Strom. VII. 14. 87, 88). To him they are like the 
Jebusites who were left in Jerusalem: they have no part in the promises of Christ, 
but are lost (Comm. in Matt. T. XII. c. xii.). It is the Church’s task to remove 
such members, whence we see that Origen was far from sharing Calixtus’ view of 
the Church as a corpus permixtum; but to carry out this process so perfectly that 
only the holy and the saved remain is a work beyond the powers of human sagacity, 
One must therefore content oneself with expelling notorious sinners; see Hom. XXI. 
in Jos., c. i.: “sunt qui ignobilem et degenerem vitam ducunt, qui et fide et actibus 
et omni conversatione sua perversi sunt. Neque enim possibile est, ad liquidum 
purgari ecclesiam, dum in terris est, ita ut neque impius in ea quisquam, neque 
peccator residere videatur, sed sint in ea omnes sancti et beati, et in quibus nulla 
prorsus peccati macula deprehendatur. Sed sicut dicitur de zizaniis: Ne forte erad- 
icantes zizania simul eradicetis et triticum, ita etiam super iis dici potest, in quibus 
vel dubia vel occulta peccata sunt... Eos saltem eiiciamus quos possumus, quorum 
peccata manifesta sunt. Ubi enim peccatum non est evidens, eiicere de ecclesia 
neminem possumus.” In this way indeed very many wicked people remain in the 
Church (Comm. in Matt. T. X. at c. xili. 47 f.: uA EewlGuebu, edv cpduev qucy 
Tz abpoisuarx memanpwéva nai movypayv); but in his work against Celsus Origen 
already propounded that empiric and relative theory of the Christian Churches 
which views them as simply “better” than the societies and civic communities existing 
alongside of them. The 29th and 3oth chapters of the 3rd book against Celsus, 
in which he compares the Christians with the other population of Athens, Corinth, 
and Alexandria, and the heads of congregations with the councillors and mayors of 
these cities, are exceedingly instructive and attest the revolution of the times. In 
conclusion, however, we must point out that Origen expressly asserts that a person 
unjustly excommunicated remains a member of the Church in God’s eyes; see 
Hom. XIV. in Levit. c. iii.: “ita fit, ut interdum ille qui foras mittitur intus sit, et 
ille foris, qui intus videtur retineri,” Déllinger (Hippolytus and Calixtus, page 
254 ff.) has correctly concluded that Origen followed the disputes between Hip- 
polytus and Calixtus in Rome, and took the side of the former. Origen’s trenchant 
remarks about the pride and arrogance of the bishops of large towns (in Matth. 
XI. 9. 15: XIL 9—14: XVI. 8. 22 and elsewhere, ¢.g., de orat. 28, Hom. VI. in 
Isai c. i, in Joh. X. 16), and his denunciation of such of them as, in order to 
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use here. The Church with her priests, her holy books, and 
gifts of grace, that is, the moderate secularisation of Christen- 
dom corrected by the means of grace, was absolutely needed 
in order to prevent a complete lapse into immorality. ' 

But a minority struggled against this Church, not with specu- 
lations, but by demanding adherence to the old practice with 
regard to lapsed members. Under the leadership of the Roman 
presbyter, Novatian, this section formed a coalition in the 
Empire that opposed the Catholic confederation. ° Their ad- 
herence to the old system of Church discipline involved a re- 
action against the secularising process, which did not seem to 
be tempered by the spiritual powers of the bishops. Novatian’s 
conception of the Church, of ecclesiastical absolution and the 
rights of the priests, and in short, his notion of the power of 
the keys is different from that of his opponents. This is clear 
from a variety of considerations. For he (with his followers) 
assigned to the Church the right and duty of expelling gross 
sinners once for all;* he denied her the authority to absolve 
glorify God, assume a mere distinction of names between Father and Son, are also 
correctly regarded by Langen as specially referring to the Roman ecclesiastics 


(Geschichte der rémischen Kirche I. p. 242). Thus Calixtus was opposed by the three 
greatest theologians of the age—Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Origen. 


1 Tf, in assuming the irremovability of a bishop even in case of mortal sin, 
the Roman bishops went beyond Cyprian, Cyprian drew from his conception of the 
Church a conclusion which the former rejected, viz., the invalidity of baptism 
administered by non-Catholics. Here, in all likelihood, the Roman bishops were 
only determined by their interest in smoothing the way to a return or admission 
to the Church in the case of non-Catholics. In this instance they were again 
induced to adhere to their old practice from a consideration of the catholicity of 
the Church. It redounds to Cyprian’s credit that he drew and firmly maintained 
the undeniable inferences from his own theory in spite of tradition. The matter 
never led to a great dogmatic controversy. 


2 As to the events during the vacancy in the Roman see immediately before 
Novatian’s schism, and the part then played by the latter, who was still a member 
of the Church, see my essay: “Die Briefe des rémischen Klerus aus der Zeit. der 
Sedisvacanz im Jahre 250” (Abhandl. f. Weizsiicker, 1892). 


3 So far as we are able to judge, Novatian himself did not extend the severer 
treatment to all gross Sinners (see ep. 55. 26, 27); but only decreed it in the case 
of the lapsed. It is, however, very probable that in the later Novatian Churches 
no mortal sinner was absolved (see, ¢.g., Socrates, H. E. I. 10). The statement of 
Ambresius (de pzenit. III. 3) that Novatian made no difference between gross and 
lesser sins and equally refused forgiveness to transgressors of every kind distorts the 
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idolaters, but left these to the forgiveness of God who alone 
has the power of pardoning sins committed against himself; 
and he asserted: ‘‘non est pax illi ab episcopo necessaria 
habituro gloriz sue (scil. martyrii) pacem et accepturo maiorem 
de domini dignatione mercedem,”’—‘‘the absolution of the bishop 
is not needed by him who will receive the peace of his glory 
(z.e., martyrdcm) and will obtain a greater reward from the 
approbation of the Lord” (Cypr. ep. 57. 4), and on the other 
hand taught: “ peccato alterius inquinari alterum et idololatriam 
delinquentis ad non delinquentem transire,”’—“ the one is defiled 
by the sin of the other and the idolatry of the transgressor 
passes over to him who does not transgress.’’ His proposition 
that none but God can forgive sins does not depotentiate the 
idea of the Church; but secures both her proper religious signifi- 
cance and the full sense of her dispensations of grace: it limits 
her powers and exéent in favour of her content. Refusal of her 
forgiveness under certain circumstances—though this does not 
exclude the confident hope of God’s mercy—can only mean 
that in Novatian’s view this forgiveness is the foundation of 
salvation and does not merely avert the certainty of perdition. 
To the Novatians, then, membership of the Church is not the 
sine qua non of salvation, but it really secures it in some measure. 
In certain cases nevertheless the Church may not anticipate the 
judgment of God. Now it is never by exclusion, but by re- 
admission, that she does so. As the assembly of the baptised, 
who have received God’s forgiveness, the Church must be a 
real communion of salvation and of saints; hence she cannot 
endure unholy persons in her midst without losing her essence. 
Each gross sinner that is tolerated within her calls her legiti- 
macy in question. But, from this point of view, the constitution 
of the Church, z.¢., the distinction of lay and spiritual and the 
authority of the bishops, likewise retained nothing but the 
secondary importance it had in earlier times. For, according to 
those principles, the primary question as regards Church member- 


truth as much as did the old reproach laid to his charge, viz., that he as “a Stoic” 
made no distinction between sins. Moreover, in excluding gross sinners, Novatian’s 
followers did not mean to abandon them, but to leave them under the discipline 
and intercession of the Church. 
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ship is not connection with the clergy (the bishop). It is rather 
connection with the community, fellowship with which secures 
the salvation that may indeed be found outside its pale, but 
not with certainty. But other causes contributed to lessen the 
importance of the bishops: the art of casuistry, so far-reach- 
ing in its results, was unable to find a fruitful soil here, and 
the laity were treated in exactly the same way as the clergy. 
The ultimate difference between Novatian and Cyprian as to the 
idea of the Church and the power to bind and loose did not 
become clear to the latter himself. This was because, in regard 
to the idea of the Church, he partly overlooked the inferences 
from his own view and to some extent even directly repudiated 
them. An attempt to lay down a principle for judging the case 
is found in ep. 69. 7: “We and theschismatics have neither the 
same law of the creed nor the same interrogation, for when 
they say: ‘you believe in the remission of sins and eternal life 
through the holy Church’, they speak falsely” (“non est una 
nobis et schismaticis symboli lex neque eadem interrogatio; 
nam cum dicunt, credis in remissionem peccatorum et vitam 
zternam per sanctam ecclesiam, mentiuntur’’). Nor did Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, who endeavoured to accumulate reproaches 
against Novatian, succeed in forming any effective accusation 
(Euseb., H. E. VII. 8). Pseudo-Cyprian had just as little success 
(ad Novatianum). 

It was not till the subsequent period, when the Catholic 
Church had resolutely pursued the path she had entered, that 
the difference in principle manifested itself with unmistakable 
plainness. The historical estimate of the contrast must vary 
in proportion as one contemplates the demands of primitive 
Christianity or the requirements of the time. The Novatian 
confederation undoubtedly preserved a valuable remnant of the 
old tradition. The idea that the Church, as a fellowship of 
salvation, must also be the fellowship of saints (Kzéz,o/) corre- 
sponds to the ideas of the earliest period. The followers of 
Novatian did not entirely identify the political and religious 
attributes of the Church; they neither transformed the gifts of 
salvation into means of education, nor confused the reality with 
the possibility of redemption; and they did not completely lower 
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the requirements for a holy life. But on the other hand, in 
view of the minimum insisted upon, the claim that they were 
the really evangelical party and that they fulfilled the law of 
Christ’ was a presumption. The one step taken to avert the 
secularising of the Church, exclusion of the lapsed, was certainly, 
considering the actual circumstances immediately following a 
great apostasy, a measure of radical importance; but, estimated 
by the Gospel and in fact simply by the demands of the Mon- 
tanists fifty years before, it was remarkably insignificant. These 
Catharists did indeed go the length of expelling a// so-called 
mortal sinners, because it was too crying an injustice to treat 
libellatici more severely than unabashed transgressors; but, 
even then, it was still a gross self-deception to style them- 
selves the “pure ones’’, since the Novatian Churches speedily 
ceased to be any stricter than the Catholic in their renunciation 
of the world. At least we do not hear that asceticism and 
devotion to religious faith were very much more prominent in 


1 The title of the evangelical life (evangelical perfection, imitation of Christ) in 
contrast to that of ordinary Catholic Christians, a designation which we first find 
among the Encratites (see Vol. I. p. 237, note 3) and Marcionites (see Tertull., adv. 
Marc. IV. 14: “Venio nunc ad ordinarias sententias Marcionis, per quas proprietatem 
doctrine suz inducit ad edictum, ut ita dixerim, Christi, Beati mendici etc.”), and 
then in Tertullian (in his pre-Montanist period, see ad mart., de patient., de penit., 
de idolol.; in his later career, see de coron. 8, 9, 13, 14; de fuga 8, 13; de 
ieiun. 6, 8, 15; de monog. 3, 5, 11; see Aubé, Les Chrétiens dans empire Romain 
de la fin des Antonins, 1881, p. 237 ff.: “Chrétiens intransigeants et Chrétiens 
opportunistes”) was expressly claimed by Novatian (Cypr., ep. 44. 3: “si Novatiani 
se adsertores evangelii et Christi esse confitentur”; 46. 2: “nec putetis, sic vos 
evangelium Christi adserere”). Cornelius in Eusebius, H. E. VI. 43. 11 calls 
Novatian: 6 2xd:yri¢ rot evayyeaiov. This is exceedingly instructive, and all the 
more so when we note that, even as far back as the end of the second century, it 
was not the “evangelical”, but the lax, who declared the claims of the Gospel to 
be satisfied if they kept God in their hearts, but otherwise lived in entire conform- 
ity with the world. See Tertullian, de spec. 1; de pzenit. 5: “Sed aiunt quidam, 
satis deum habere, si corde et animo suspiciatur, licet actu minus fiat; itaque se 
salvo metu et fide peccare, hoc est salva castitate matrimonia violare etc.”; de 
ieiun. 2: “Et scimus, quales sint carnalium commodorum suasoriz, quam facile 
dicatur: Opus est de totis pracordiis credam, diligam deum et proximum tanquam 
me. In his enim duobus preceptis tota lex pendet et prophets, non in pulmonum 
et intestinorum meorum inanitate.” The Valentinian Heracleon was similarly 


understood, see above Vol. I. p. 262. 


2 Tertullian (de pud. 22) had already protested vigorously against such injustice, 
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the Catharist Church than in the Catholic. On the contrary, 
judging from the sources that have come down to us, we may 
confidently say that the picture presented by the two Churches 
in the subsequent period was practically identical.’ As Nova- 
tian’s adherents did not differ from the opposite party in doctrine 
and constitution, their discipline of penance appears an archaic 
fragment which it was a doubtful advantage to preserve; and 
their rejection of the Catholic dispensations of grace (practice 
of rebaptism) a revolutionary measure, because it had insufficient 
justification. But the distinction between venial and mortal sins, 
a theory they held in common with the Catholic Church, could 
not but prove especially fatal to them; whereas their opponents, 
through their new regulations as to penance, softened this dis- 
tinction, and that not to the detriment of morality. For an 
entirely different treatment of so-called gross and venial trans- 
gressions must in every case deaden the conscience towards 
the latter. 

5. If we glance at the Catholic Church and leave the 
melancholy recriminations out of account, we cannot fail to see 
the wisdom, foresight, and comparative strictness * with which 
the bishops carried out the great revolution that so depotentiated 
the Church as to make her capable of becoming a prop of 
civic society and of the state, without forcing any great changes 
upon them. * In learning to look upon the Church as a training 


1 From Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History we can form a good idea of the state 
of the Novatian communities in Constantinople and Asia Minor. On the later 
history of the Catharist Church see my article “ Novatian”, l.c., 667 ff. The most 
remarkable feature of this history is the amalgamation of Novatian’s adherents in 
Asia Minor with the Montanists and the absence of distinction between their man- 
ner of life and that of the Catholics. In the 4th century of course the Novatians 
were nevertheless very bitterly attacked. 


2 This indeed was disputed by Hippolytus and Origen. 


3 This last conclusion was come to after painful scruples, particularly in the 
East—as we may learn from the 6th and 7th books of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History. For a time the majority of the Oriental bishops adopted an attitude 
favourable to Novatian and unfavourable to Cornelius and Cyprian. Then they 
espoused the cause of the latter, though without adopting the milder discipline in 
all cases (see the canons of Ancyra and Neocesarea IV. sec. init.). Throughout 
the East the whole question became involved in confusion, and was not decided 
in accordance with clear principles. In giving up the last remnant of her exclusiveness 
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school for salvation, provided with penalties and gifts of grace, 
and in giving up its religious independence in deference to her 
authority, Christendom as it existed in the latter half of the 
third century,’ submitted to an arrangement that was really 
best adapted to its own interests. In the great Church every 
distinction between her political and religious conditions neces- 
sarily led to fatal disintegrations, to laxities, such as arose in 
Carthage owing to the enthusiastic behaviour of the confessors; 
or to the breaking up of communities. The last was a danger 


(the canons of Elvira are still very strict while those of Arles are lax), the Church 
became “Catholic” in quite a special sense, in other words, she became a com- 
munity where everyone could find his place, provided he submitted to certain 
regulations and rules. Then, and not till then, was the Church’s pre-eminent im- 
portance for society and the state assured. It was no longer variance, and no longer 
the sword (Matt. X. 34, 35), but peace and safety that she brought; she was now 
capable of becoming an educative or, since there was little more to educate in the 
older society, a conservative power. At an earlier date the Apologists (Justin, 
Melito, Tertullian himself) had already extolled her as such, but it was not till 
now that she really possessed this capacity. Among Christians, first the Encratites 
and Marcionites, next the adherents of the new prophecy, and lastly the Novatians 
had by turns opposed the naturalisation of their religion in the world and the 
transformation of the Church into a political commonwealth. Their demands had 
progressively become less exacting, whence also their internal vigour had grown 
ever weaker. But, in view of the continuous secularising of Christendom, the 
Montanist demands at the beginning of the 3rd century already denoted no less 
than those of the Encratites about the middle of the second, and no more than 
those of the Novatians about the middle of the third. The Church resolutely 
declared war on all these attempts to elevate evangelical perfection to an inflexible 
law for all, and overthrew her opponents. She pressed on in her world-wide 
mission and appeased her conscience by allowing a twofold morality within her 
bounds. Thus she created the conditions which enabled the ideal of evangelical 
perfection to be realised in her own midst, in the form of monasticism, without 
threatening her existence. “ What is monasticism but an ecclesiastical institution that 
makes it possible to separate oneself from the world and to remain in the Church, 
to separate oneself from the outward Church without renouncing her, to set oneself 
apart for purposes of sanctification and yet to claim the highest rank among her 
members, to form a brotherhood and yet to further the interests of the Church ?” 
In succeeding times great Church movements, such as the Montanist and Nova- 
tian, only succeeded in attaining local or provincial importance. See the movement 
at Rome at the beginning of the 4th century, of which we unfortunately know so 
little (Lipsius, Chronologie der rémischen Bischdfe, pp. 250—255), the Donatist 
Revolution, and the Audiani in the East. 


1 Tt is a characteristic circumstance that Tertullian’s deieiun. does zo¢ assume that 
the great mass of Christians possess an actual knowledge of the Bible. 
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incurred in all cases where the attempt was made to exercise 
unsparing severity. A casuistic proceeding was necessary as 
well as a firm union of the bishops as pillars of the Church. 
Not the least important result of the crises produced by the 
great persecutions was the fact that the bishops in West and 
East were thereby forced into closer connection and at the 
same time acquired full jurisdiction (‘‘ per episcopos solos peccata 
posse dimitti’’”). If we consider that the archiepiscopal constitu- 
tion had not only been simultaneously adopted, but had also 
attained the chief significance in the ecclesiastical organisation, ! 
we may say that the Empire Church was completed the moment 
that Diocletian undertook the great reorganisation of his domin- 
ions.* No doubt the old Christianity had found its place in 
the new Church, but it was covered over and concealed. In 
spite of all that, little alteration had been made in the expression 
of faith, in religious language; people spoke of the universal 
holy Church, just as they did a hundred years before. Here 
the development in the history of dogma was in a very special 
sense a development in the history of the Church. Catholicism 
was now complete; the Church had suppressed all utterances 
of individual piety, in the sense of their being binding on 

1 The condition of the constitution of the Church about the middle of the 3rd 
century (in accordance with Cyprian’s epistles) is described by Otto Ritschl, 1. c., 
pp- 142—237. Parallels to the provincial and communal constitution of secular 
society are to be found throughout, 

2 To how great an extent the Church in Decius’ time was already a state 
within the state is shown by a piece of information given in Cyprian’s 55th epis- 
tle (c. 9.): “Cornelius sedit intrepidus Rome in sacerdotali cathedra eo tempore: 
cum tyrannus infestus sacerdotibus dei fanda adque infanda comminaretur, cum 
multo patientius et tolerabilius audiret levari adversus se emulum principem quam 
constitui Rome dei sacerdotem.” On the other hand the legislation with regard 
to Christian flamens adopted by the Council of Elvira, which, as Duchesne (Mé- 
langes Renier: Le Concile d’Elvire et les flamines chrétiens, 1886) has demonstrated, 
most probably dates from before the Diocletian persecution of 300, shows how 
closely the discipline of the Church had already been adapted to the heathen regu- 
lations in the Empire. In addition to this there was no lack of syncretist systems 

within Christianity as early as the 3rd century (see the Keoro/ of Julius Africanus, 
and other examples). Much information on this point is to be derived from Origen’s 
works and also, in many respects, from the attitude of this author himself. We 
may also refer to relic- and hero-worship, the foundation of which was already laid 


in the 3rd century, though the “religion of the second order” did not become a 
recognised power in the Church or force itself into the official religion till the 4th. 
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‘Christians, and freed herself from every feature of exclusiveness. 
In order to be a Christian a man no longer required in any 
sense to be a saint. ‘What made the Christian a Christian 
was no longer the possession of charisms, but obedience to 
ecclesiastical authority,” share in the gifts of the Church, and 
the performance of penance and good works. The Church by 
her edicts legitimised average morality, after average morality 
had created the authority of the Church. (“La médiocrité fonda 


£99 


lautorité”’). The dispensations of grace, that is, absolution and | 
the Lord’s Supper, abolished the charismatic gifts. The Holy | 


Scriptures, the apostolic episcopate, the priests, the sacraments, 
average morality in accordance with which the whole world could 
live, were mutually conditioned. The consoling words: “Jesus 
receives sinners”, were subjected to an interpretation that 
threatened to make them detrimental to morality.’ And with 
all that the self-righteousness of proud ascetics was not excluded— 
quite the contrary. Alongside of a code of morals, to which 
any one in case of need could adapt himself, the Church began 
to legitimise a morality of self-chosen, refined sanctity, which 
really required no Redeemer. It was as in possession of this 
constitution that the great statesman found and admired her, 
and recognised in her the strongest support of the Empire. ? 
A comparison of the aims of primitive Christendom with those 
of ecclesiastical society at the end of the third century—a com- 
parison of the actual state of things at the different periods is 
hardly possible—will always lead to a disheartening result; 
but the parallel is in itself unjust. The truth rather is that 
the correct standpoint from which to judge the matter was al- 


1 See Tertullian’s frightful accusations in de pudic. (10) and de ieiun. (fin) against 
the “Psychici”, 7¢., the Catholic Christians. He says that with them the saying 
had really come to signify “peccando promeremur”, by which, however, he does 
not mean the Augustinian: “o felix culpa”. 


2 The relation of this Church to theology, what theology she required and what 
she rejected, and, moreover, to what extent she rejected the kind that she accepted 
may be seen by reference to chap. 5 ff. We may here also direct attention to the 
peculiar position of Origen in the Church as well as to that of Lucian the Martyr, 
concerning whom Alexander of Alexandria (Theoderet, H.E. 1. 3) remarks that he 
was a émocvvéywyog in Antioch for a long time, namely, during the rule of three 


successive bishops. 
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ready indicated by Origen in the comparison he drew (c. Cels. 
III. 29. 30) between the Christian society of the third century 
and the non-Christian, between the Church and the Empire, 
the clergy and the magistrates.‘ Amidst the general disorgan- 
isation of all relationships, and from amongst the ruins of a 
shattered fabric, a new structure, founded on the belief in one 
God, in a sure revelation, and in eternal life, was being labor- 
iously raised. It gathered within it more and more all the 
elements still capable of continued existence; it readmitted the. 
old world, cleansed of its grossest impurities, and raised holy 


SS 

1 We have already referred to the passage above, On account of its importance 
we may quote it here: 

®According to Celsus Apollo required the Metapontines to regard Aristeas-as 
a god; but in their eyes the latter was but a man and perhaps nota virtuous one... 
They would therefore not obey Apollo, and thus it happened that no one believed 
in the divinity of Aristeas. But with regard to Jesus we may say that it proved 
a blessing to the human race to acknowledge him as the Son of God, as God who 
appeared on earth united with body and soul.” Origen then says that the demons 
counterworked this belief, and continues: “But God who had sent Jesus on earth brought 
to nought all the snares and plots of the demons and aided in the victory of the Gospel of 
Jesus throughout the whole earth in order to promote the conversion and ameliora- 
tion of men; and everywhere brought about the establishment of Churches which 
are ruled by other laws than those that regulate the Churches of the superstitious, 
the dissolute and the unbelieving. For of such people the civil population (rearres- 
dusva Sv Talo Exxayciasg TRY woAswy TAySy) of the towns almost everywhere consists.” 
Af 33 rod Osod XpiorS uaiyrsvdsica: Sexdyciar, cuvsteratsusvar rate dv sxpoixodic: 
dy Exxayoiaus, Oo Pacripss sisi sv xdoun. THE yRp odx Ay Cucdopiyea:, xxl rode 
ysipoug Tay awd Tig Exxayoing xad cuyxpicss Bsdtidveay BAdTTove TOAAR xpsirrove 
Tuy yavery THv sy ToIg Sjwceg ExxAyoidy; ExxaAysia wv yp rod Osod, Osp° sixsty, § 
"Advvyos mpasiz rig xal storahjg, Gre OsG Apéexsy TE Ex? wos Bovadcndvy Ff 
TAbyvaioy sxxdysia craciwdyg xalb ovdaudic wapaSaddousvy TH Excl ixxdycizn Teo 
sod +d Padrd Epsig, wep Exxaysixg Teo Ose rite sv Kopivdw xxl rite dxxdneize rod 
dou Kopiiiwv; xal, Dep? sivsiv, wepi Exxayoing Too Osod rig dv “AAsSavdpede, xa? 
dxxAyoing Tou ~“AAsgavdpswv djucu. xad Sky sdyvauay Fé rovrou axcdwy xx} Qidzavsus 
Herat y +X wpaymara, dxuzacsra: rov xal BovdAsurdusvoy xald dvdeca: dunyiovre 
wavraxyod cucticacia: ixxdycing Toe Osod, Txpeimodeas Sxxdyrixis rAy xP Sxdoreyy 
may diay oSrw d2 xad Bovddy Exxdyeiag sod BovaAg TE xal Exaderyy xsd cove- 
Sera&oav sUporg Rv Gre reds mav THe ExxAyoiag BovasuTal Roi sis:—s¥ re dere bv 
TH wavri wars TOU Osol—éy exsivy worrrsdeoiar & 3 wavTaxod BovasuTal obd3v MEsov 
Tig ix xarardicug drspoxyis, Hv Uwepsysiv Joxoter ray woarTGy, Ospcverw dy rots SavTSy 
Yeow orw Of xal Npyovra Exxadayciang exaorys weaswg Npyxovr: vSv 3y TH weAse 
cuyxpitéoy Sve xaravotoys, Str xal ext ray chsdpa drorvyyavousvwy Bovacurasy xx} 
apxovrav Exxaycizng Osot, xal faduuorgpwy wapR rode sdrovarspws Brotyrae oddly 
Hrréy tori edpeiv We Exizav vrspoyyy shy bv TE Ex) rho aperke wpoxow#~ wapd vd 
443) rav tv raig wdéasor BovAsuT@y xal Apyxdvray 
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barriers to secure its conquests against all attacks. Within this 
edifice justice and civic virtue shone with no greater bright- 
ness than they did upon the earth generally; but within it 
burned two mighty flames—the assurance of eternal life, guaran- 
teed by Christ, and the practice of mercy. He who knows 
history is aware that the influence of epoch-making personages 
is not to be sought in its direct consequences alone, as these 
speedily disappear: that structure which prolonged the life of 
a dying world, and brought strength from the Hciy One to 
another struggling into existence, was also partly founded on 
the Gospel, and but for this would neither have arisen nor 
attained solidity. Moreover, a Church: had been created within 
which the pious layman could find a holy place of peace and 
edification. With priestly strife he had nothing to do, nor had 
he any concern in the profound and subtle dogmatic system 
whose foundation was now being laid. We may say that the , 
religion of of the laity attained poy in proportion, as it became | 


guardianship - of the of official Church system. It is the eaaiaereetet u 
guardians of this ecclesiastical edifice who are the real martyrs 
of religion, and it is they who have to bear the consequences 
of the worldliness and lack of genuineness pertaining to the 
system. But to the layman who seeks from the Church nothing 
more than aid in raising himself to God, this worldliness and | 
unveracity do not exist. During the Greek period, however, ! 
laymen were only able to recognise this advantage to a limited 
extent. The Church dogmatic and the ecclesiastical system 
were still too closely connected with their own interests. It 
was in the Middle Ages, that the Church first became a Holy 
Mother and her house a house of prayer—for the Germanic 
peoples; for these races were really the children of the Church, 
and they themselves had not helped to rear the house in which 


they worshipped. | 
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ADDENDA, 


I. THE PRIESTHOOD. The completion of the old Catholic 
conception of the Church, as this idea was developed in the 
latter half of the third century, is perhaps most clearly shown 
in the attribute of priesthood, with which the clergy were in- 
vested and which conferred on them the greatest importance. ' 
The development of this conception, whose adoption is a proof 
that the Church had assumed a heathen complexion, cannot 
be more “particularly treated of here.? What meaning it has 


1 Ritschl, Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche pp. 362, 368, 394, 461, 555, 
560, 576. Otto Ritschl, l.c., pp. 208, 218, 231. Hatch “Organisation of the 
early Christian Church”, Lectures 5 and 63 id., Art. “Ordination”, “Priest”, in the 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Hauck, Art. “Priester” in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklopadie, 2nd ed. Voigt, lc. p. 175 ff. Sohm, Kirchenrecht I. p. 205 ff. 
Louw, Het ontstaan van het Priesterschap in de christ. Kerk, Utrecht, 1892. 


2 


2 Clement of Rome was the first to compare the conductors of public worship 
in Christian Churches with the priests and Levites, and the author of the Adaxy 
was the first to liken the Christian prophets to the high priests. It cannot, however, 
be shown that there were any Christian circles where the leaders were directly 
styled “priests” before the last quarter of the 2nd century. We can by no means 
fall back on Ignatius, Philad. 9, nor on Iren., IV. 8. 3, which passage is rather 
to be compared with Asd. 13. 3. It is again different in Gnostic circles, which in 
this case, too, anticipated the secularising process; read for example the description 
of Marcus in Iren., I. 13. Here, mztatis mutandis, we have the later Catholic 
bishop, who alone is able to perform a mysterious sacrifice to whose person 
powers of grace are attached—the formula of bestowal was: veradotival co baw 
wie eu4g yapirog... AduPave ax” eudv xal Oo” eudv yeéprv, and through whose 
instrumentality union with God can alone be attained: the @roavrpwoig (I. 21.) is 
only conferred through the mystagogue. Much of a similar nature is to be found, 
and we can expressly say that the distinction between priestly mystagogues and laymen 
was of fundamental importance in many Gnostic societies (see also the writings of 
the Coptic Gnostics); it was different in the Marcionite Church. Tertullian (de 
bapt. 17) was the first to call the bishop “summus sacerdos”, and the older opinion 
that he merely “played” with the idea is untenable, and refuted by Pseudo-Cyprian, 
de aleat. 2 (“sacerdotalis dignitas”). In his Antimontanist writings the former has 
repeatedly repudiated any distinction in principle of a particular priestly class 
among Christians, as well as the application of certain injunctions to this order 
(de exhort. 7: “nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus?... adeo ubi ecclesiastici ordinis 
non est consessus, et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es tibi solus, sed ubi tres, 
ecclesia est, licet laici.”; de monog. 7). We may perhaps infer from his works 
that before about the year 200, the name “priest”? was not yet universally applied 
to bishop and presbyters in Carthage (but see after this de przscr. 29, 41: sacer- 
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is shown by its application in Cyprian and the original of the 
first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions (see Book II.). 
The bishops (and also the presbyters) are priests, in so far as 
they alone are empowered to present the sacrifice as represent- 
atives of the congregation before God’ and in so far as they 
dispense or refuse the divine grace as representatives of God 
in relation to the congregation. In this sense they are also 
judges in God’s stead.* The position here conceded to the 


dotalia munera; de pud. 1, 21; de monog. 12: disciplina sacerd.; de exhort. 7: 
sacerdotalis ordo; ibid. 11: “et offeres pro duabus uxoribus, et commendabis illas 
duas per sacerdotem de monogamia ordinatum; de virg. vel. 9: sacerdotale officium ; 
Scorp. 7: sacerdos). The latest writings of Tertullian show us indeed that the 
name and the conception which it represents were already prevalent. Hippolytus 
(Philos. preef.: ay Hyeto Srddoyor Tuy ydévovres Tig TE aUTHS YapiTOG ueTeNovTEs, 
apyiepureias neh didacxadriec, see also the Arabian canons) expressly claimed high 
priesthood for the bishops, and Origen thought he was justified in giving the 
name of “Priests and Levites” to those who conducted public worship among 
Christians. This he indeed did with reserve (see many passages, ¢.g., Hom. II. in 
Num., Vol. Il. p. 278; Hom. VI. in Leyv., Vol. II. p. 211; Comment. in Joh., Vol. 
I. 3), but yet to a far greater extent than Clement (see Bigg, l.c., p. 214 f.). In 
Cyprian and the literature of the Greek Church in the immediately following period 
we find the designation “priest” as the regular and most customary name for the 
bishop and presbyters. Novatian (Jerome. de ‘vir. inl. 70) wrote a treatise de 
sacerdote and another de ordinatione. ‘The notable and momentous change of 
conception expressed in the idea can be traced by us through its preparatory stages 
almost as little as the theory of the apostolic succession of the bishops. Irenzeus 
(IV. 8. 3, 17. 5, 18. 1) and Tertullian, when compared with Cyprian, appear here 
as representatives of primitive Christianity. They firmly assert the priesthood of 
the whole congregation. That the laity had as great a share as the leaders of 
the Churches in the transformation of the latter into Priests is moreover shown 
by the bitter saying of Tertullian (de monog. 12): “Sed cum extollimur et inflamur 
adversus clerum, tunc unum omnes sumus, tunc omnes sacerdotes, quia ‘sacerdotes 
nos deo et patri fecit’. Cum ad perequationem disciplinz sacerdotalis provocamur, 
deponimus infulas.” 


1 See Sohm, I. p. 207. 


2 The “deservire altari et sacrificia divina celebrare” (Cypr, ep. 67. 1) is the 
distinctive function of the sacerdos dei. It may further be said, however, that a// 
ceremonies of public worship properly belong to him, and Cyprian has moreover 
contrived to show that this function of the bishop as leader of the Church follows 
from his priestly attributes; for as priest the bishop is amfistes Christi (dei); 
see epp. 59.18: 61.2: 63.14: 66.5, and this is the basis of his right and duty to 
preserve the /ex evangelica and the traditio dominica in every respect. As antistes 
dei, however, an attribute bestowed on the bishop by the apostolic succession and 
the laying on of hands, he has also received the power of the keys, which confers 
the right to judge in Christ's stead and to grant or refuse the divine grace. In 
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higher clergy corresponds to that of the mystagogue in heathen 
religions, and is acknowledged to be borrowed from the latter. * 
Divine grace already appears as a sacramental consecration of 
an objective nature, the bestowal of which is confined to spirit- 
ual personages chosen by God. This fact is no way affected 
by the perception that an ever increasing reference is made to 
the Old Testament priests as well as to the whole Jewish cere- 
monial and ecclesiastical regulations. ° It is true that there is 
no other respect in which Old Testament commandments were 
incorporated with Christianity to such an extent as they were 
in this. * But it can be proved that this formal adoption every- 


Cyprian’s conception of the episcopal office the saccessto apostolica and the position 
of vicegerent of Christ (of God) counterbalance each other; he also tried to 
amalgamate both elements (ep. 55. 8: “cathedra sacerdotalis). It is evident that as 
far as the inner life of each church was concerned, the latter and newer necessarily 
proved the more important feature. In the East, where the thought of the apos- 
tolical succession of the bishops never received such pronounced expression as in 
Rome it was just this latter element that was almost exclusively emphasised from 
the end of the 3rd century. Ignatius led the way when he compared the bishop, in 
his position towards the individual community, with God and Christ. He, how- 
ever, is dealing in images, but at a later period the question is about realities 
based on a mysterious transference. 


1 Soon after the creation of a professional priesthood, there also arose a class 
of inferior clergy. This was first the case in Rome. This development was not 
uninfluenced by the heathen priesthood, and the temple service (see my article in Texte 
und Untersuchungen II. 5). Yet Sohm, 1. c., p. 128 ff., has disputed this, and proposed 
modifications, worth considering, in my view of the origin of the ordizes minores. 


2 Along with the sacerdotal laws, strictly so called, which Cyprian already 
understood to apply in a frightful manner (see his appeal to Deut. XVII. 12; 
1 Sam. VIII. 7; Luke X. 16; John XVIII. 22 f.; Acts XXIII. 4—5 in epp. 3. 43, 
59. 66), other Old Testament commandments could not fail to be introduced. Thus 
the commandment of tithes, which Irenzeus had still asserted to be abolished, was 
now for the first time established (see Origen; Constit. Apost. and my remarks on 
Aid. c. 13); and hence Mosaic regulations as to ceremonial cleanness were adopted 
(see Hippol. Canones arab. 17; Dionys. Alex., ep. canon.). Constantine was the 
first to base the observance of Sunday oa the commandment as to the Sabbath. 
Resides, the West was always more hesitating in this respect than the East. In 
Cyprian’s time, however, the classification and dignity of the clergy were everywhere 
upheld by an appeal to Old Testament commandments, though reservations still 
continued to be made here and there. 


3 Tertullian (de pud. I.) sneeringly named the bishop of Rome “pontifex maximus”’, 
thereby proving that he clearly recognised the heathen colouring given to the 
episcopal office. With the picture of the bishop drawn by the Apostolic constitutions 
may be compared the ill-natured descriptions of Paul of Samosata in Euseb., VII. 30. 
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where took place at a subsequent date, that is, it had practi- 
cally no influence on the development itself, which was not 
legitimised by the commandments till a later period, and that 
often in a somewhat lame fashion. We may perhaps say that 
the development which made the bishops and elders priests 
altered the inward form of the Church in a more radical fashion 
than any other. “Gnosticism”, which the Church had repudi- 
ated in the second century, became part of her own system in 
the third. As her integrity had been made dependent on in- 
alienable objective standards, the adoption even of this greatest 
innovation, which indeed was in complete harmony with the 
secular element within her, was an elementary necessity. In 
regard to every sphere of Church life, and hence also in respect 
to the development of dogma’ and the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures, the priesthood proved of the highest signifi- 
cance. The clerical exposition of the sacred books, with its 
frightful ideas, found its earliest advocate in Cyprian and had 
thus a most skilful champion at the very first. ” 

Il. SacriFIcE. In Book I., chap. II., 37, we have al- 
ready shown what a wide field the idea of sacrifice occupied 
in primitive Christendom, and how it was specially connected 
with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The latter was re- 


1 Yet this influence, in a direct form at least, can only be made out at a compar- 
atively late period. But nevertheless, from the middle of the 3rd century the 
priests alone are possessed of knowledge. As pedbyors and uucraywy/a are insep- 
arably connected in the mysteries and Gnostic societies, and the mystagogue was 
at once knowing one and priest, so also in the Catholic Church the priest is accounted 
the knowing one. Doctrine itself became a mystery to an increasing extent. 


2 Examples are found in epp. I, 3, 4, 33) 43) 54) 57) 59, 65, 66. Butsee Iren., 
IV. 26. 2, who is little behind Cyprian here, especially when he threatens offenders 
with the fate of Dathan and Abiram. One of the immediate results of the forma- 
tion of a priestly and spiritual class was that the independent “teachers” now 
shared the fate of the old “prophets” and became extinct (see my edition of the 
Aidax4, prolegg. pp. 131—137). It is an instructive fact that Theoktistus of Cz- 
sarea and Alexander of Jerusalem in order to prove in opposition to Demetrius 
that independent teachers were still tolerated, 7.¢., allowed to speak in public meetings 
of the Church, could only appeal to the practice of Phrygia and Lycaonia, that 
is, to the habit of outlying provinces where, besides, Montanism had its original 
seat. Euelpis in Laranda, Paulinus in Iconium, and Theodorus in Synnada, who 
flourished about 216, are in addition to Origen the last independent teachers (é.z., 
outside the ranks of the clergy) known to us in Christendom (Euseb., H. E. VI. 19 fin,). 
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garded as the pure (.e., to be presented with a pure heart), 
bloodless thank offering of which Malachi had prophesied in 
I. 11. Priesthood and sacrifice, however, are mutually conditioned. 
The alteration of the concept ‘priest’? necessarily led to a 
simultaneous and corresponding change in the idea of sacrifice, 
just as, conversely, the latter reacted on the former. ' In Irenzeus 
and Tertullian the old conception of sacrifice, viz., that prayers 
are the Christian sacrifice and that the disposition of the believer 
hallows his whole life even as it does‘his offering, and forms 
a well-pleasing sacrifice to God, remains essentially unchanged. 
In particular, there is no evidence of any alteration in the 
notion of sacrifice connected with the Lord’s Supper.” But 
nevertheless we can already trace a certain degree of modification 
in Tertullian. Not only does he give fasting, voluntary celibacy, 
martyrdom, etc., special prominence among the sacrificial acts 
of a Christian life, and extol their religious value—as had al- 
ready been done before; but he also attributes a God-propi- 
tiating significance to these performances, and plainly designates 
them as “merita”’ (“promereri deum’’). To the best of my belief 
Tertullian was the first who definitely regarded ascetic perform- 
ances as propitiatory offerings and ascribed to them the ‘“ potestas 
reconciliandi iratum deum.’’* But he himself was far from using 

1 See Déll'nger, Die Lehre von der Eucharistie in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 
1826. H6fling, Die Lehre der dltesten Kirche vom Opfer, p. 71 ff. Th. Harnack, 
Der christliche Gemeindegottesdienst im apostolischen und altkatholischen Zeitalter, 
p- 342 ff. Steitz, Art. “Messe” in Herzog’s Real Encyklopadie, 2nd ed. Itis idle 
to enquire whether the conception of the “sacerdotium” or that of the “sacrificium” 


was first altered, because they are correlative ideas. 


9 


2 See the proof passages in Hofling, 1. c., who has also treated in detail Clement 
and Origen’s idea of sacrifice, and cf. the beautiful saying of Ireneus IV. 18. 3: 
“Non. sacrificia sanctificant hominem; non enim indiget sacrificio deus; sed con- 
scientia eius qui offert sanctificat sacrificium, pura exsistens, et prestat acceptare 
deum quasi ab amico” (on the offering in the Lord’s Supper see Iren. IV. 17. 5, 
18. 1); Tertull., Apolog. 305 de orat. 28; adv. Marc. II. 22;IV. 1, 35: adv. Jud. 5; 
de virg. vel. 13. 


3 Cf. specially the Montanist writings; the treatise de ze‘umio is the most impor- 
tant among them in this case; see cc. 7, 16; de resurr. 8. On the use of the word 
‘“‘satisfacere” and the new ideas on the point which arose in the West (cf. also the 
word “meritum”) see below chap. 5. 2 and the 2nd chap. of the 5th Vol. Note 
that the znd Ep. of Clement already contains the sayings: xwaAdv éAeypuoctvy de 
feerdvowe anceeptiag xpeloowy vyoreia mpocEeuxKyc, EAEymoTUVy Of auhorépwv... eAEy- 
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this fatal theory, so often found in his works, to support a lax’ 
Church practice that made Christianity consist in outward forms. 
This result did not come about till the eventful decades, prolific 
in new developments, that elapsed between the persecutions of 
Septimius and Decius; and in the West it is again Cyprian 
who is our earliest witness as to the new view and practice.’ In 
the first place, Cyprian was quite familiar with the idea of 
ascetic propitiations and utilised it in the interest of the Catholi- 
city of the Church; secondly, he propounded a new theory of 
the offering in the cultus. As far as the first point is concerned, 
Cyprian’s injunctions with regard to it are everywhere based on 
the understanding that even after baptism no one can be with- 
out sin (de op. et eleemos. 3); and also on the firm conviction 
that this sacrament can only have a retrospective virtue. Hence 
he concludes that we must appease God, whose wrath has been 
aroused by sin, through performances of our own, that is, 
through offerings that bear the character of “satisfactions”. In 
other words we must blot out transgressions by specially meritorious 
deeds in order thus to escape eternal punishment. These deeds 


poctyy yup xovdicua auapriag yivera: (16. 4; similar expressions occur in the 
“Shepherd”). But they only show how far back we find the origin of these injunc- 
tions borrowed from Jewish proverbial wisdom. One cannot say that they had no 
effect at all on Christian life in the 2nd century; but we do not yet find the idea 
that ascetic performances are a sacrifice offered to a wrathful God. Martyrdom seems 
to have been earliest viewed as a performance which expiated sins. In Tertullian’s 
time the theory, that it was on a level with baptism (see Melito, 12. Fragment 
in Otto, Corp. Apol. IX. p. 418: dv0 cuvéory 2 keri duapry.dra map|exoeevae, 
méboo di Xpirriv uai Pérriaa), had long been universally diffused and was also 
exegetically grounded. In fact, men went a step further and asserted that the merits 
of martyrs could also benefit others. This view had likewise become established long 
before 'Tertullian’s day, but was opposed by him (de pudic. 22), when martyrs abused 
the powers universally conceded to them. Origen went furthest here; see exhort. ad 
mart. 50: Bomep Tiel alate Tov “Iyaot yyophcdyuev... oUTwWS TH Tilelm aire 
Trav wapropwy ayopucb4oovral TivEs; Hom. X. in Num. c.II.: “ne forte, ex quo mar- 
tyres non fiunt et hostize sanctorum non offeruntur pro peccatis nostris, peccatorum 
nostrorum remissionem non mereamur.” The origin of this thought is, on the one 
hand, to be sought for in the wide-spread notion that the sufferings ofan innocent 
man benefit others, and, on the other, in the belief that Christ himself suffered in 
the martyrs (see, 4g, ep- Lugd. in Euseb., H.E.V. 1. 23, 41)- 


1 In the East it was Origen who introduced into Christianity the rich treasure 
of ancient ideas that had become associated with sacrifices. See Bigg’s beautiful 
account in “The Christian Platonists of Alexandria,” Lect, 1V.—VI, 
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Cyprian terms “merita”, which either possess the character of 
atonements, or, in case there are no sins to be expiated, entitle 
the Christian to a special reward (merces).* But, along with 
lamentationes and acts of penance, it is principally alms-giving 
that forms such means of atonement (see de lapsis, 35,36). In 
Cyprian’s eyes this is already the proper satisfaction; mere 
prayer, that is, devotional exercises unaccompanied by fasting 
and alms, being regarded as “bare and unfruitful”. In the 
work “de opere et eleemosynis” which, after a fashion highly 
characteristic of Cyprian, is made dependent on Sirach and 
Tobias, he has set forth a detailed theory of what we may 
call alms-giving as a means of grace in its relation to baptism 
and salvation.” However, this practice can only be viewed as 
a means of grace in Cyprian’s sense in so far as God has ac- 
cepted it, that is, pointed it out. In itself it is a free human 
act. After the Decian persecution and the rearrangement of 
ecclesiastical affairs necessitated by it, works and alms (opera 
et eleemosyne) made their way into the absolution system of 
the Church, and were assigned a permanent place in it. Even 


1 Moreover, Tertullian (Scorp. 6) had already said: “Quomodo multe mansiones 
apud patrem, si non pro varietate meritorum.” 


2 See c. 1: Nam cum dominus adveniens sanasset illa, que Adam portaverit 
vulnera et venena serpentis antiqua curasset, legem dedit sano et preecepit, ne 
ultra iam peccaret, ne quid peccanti gravius eveniret; coartati eramus et in angustum 
innocentize prescriptione conclusi, nec haberet quid fragilitatis humanz infirmitas 
adque imbecillitas faceret, nisi iterum pietas divina subveniens iustitize et miseri- 
cordiz operibus ostensis viam quandam tuendz salutis aperiret, ut sordes postmodum 
quascumque contrahimus eleemosynis abluamus.” c. 2: sicut lavacro aque salutaris 
gehenne ignis extinguitur, ita eleemosynis adque operationibus iustus delictorum 
flamma sopitur, et quia semel in baptismo remissa peccatorum datur, adsidua et 
iugis operatio baptismi instar imitata dei rursus indulgentiam largiatur.” 5, 6, 9. 
In c. 18 Cyprian already established an arithmetical relation between the number of 
alms-offerings and the blotting out of sins, and in c. 21, in accordance with an 
ancient idea which Tertullian and Minucius Felix, however, only applied to martyrdom, 
he describes the giving of alms as a spectacle for God and Christ. In Cyprian’s 
epistles “‘satisfacere deo” is exceedingly frequent. It is almost still more important 
to note the frequent use of the expression “‘promereri deum (iudicem)” in Cyprian. 
See de unitate 15: “‘iustitia opus est, ut promereri quis possit deum iudicem: 
preceptis eius et monitis obtemperandum est, ut accipiant merita nostra mercedem.” 
18; de lapsis 31; de orat. 8, 32, 36; de mortal. 10; de op. 11, 14, 15, 26; de 
bono pat. 18; ep. 62. 2: 73. 10. Here it is everywhere assumed that Christians 
acquire God’s favour by their works. 
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the Christian who has forfeited his Church membership by ab- 
juration may ultimately recover it by deeds of sacrifice, of course 
under the guidance and intercessory codperation of the Church. 
The dogmatic dilemma we find here cannot be more clearly 
characterised than by simply placing the two doctrines professed 
by Cyprian side by side. These are:—(1) that the sinfulness 
common to each individual can only be once extirpated by the 
power of baptism derived from the work of Christ, and (2) that 
transgressions committed after baptism, inclusive of mortal sins, 
can and must be expiated solely by spontaneous acts of sacrifice 
under the guidance of kind mother Church.' A Church cap- 
able of being permanently satisfied with such doctrines would 
very soon have lost the last remains of her Christian character. 
What was wanted was a means of grace, similar to baptism 
and granted by God through Christ, to which the opera et 
eleemosyne are merely to bear the relation of accompanying 
acts. But Cyprian was no dogmatist and was not able to form 
a doctrine of the means of grace. He never got beyond his 
‘‘propitiate God the judge by sacrifices after baptism” (‘‘pro- 
mereri deum judicem post baptismum sacrificiis”), and merely 
hinted, in an obscure way, that the absolution of him who has 
committed a deadly sin after baptism emanates from the same 
readiness of God to forgive as is expressed in that rite, and 
that membership in the Church is a condition of absolution. 
His whole theory as to the legal nature of man’s (the Chris- 
tian’s) relationship to God, and the practice, inaugurated by 
Tertullian, of designating this connection by terms derived from 
Roman law continued to prevail in the West down to Augus- 
tine’s time. ? But, during this whole interval, no book was written 
by a Western Churchman which made the salvation of the 
sinful Christian dependent on ascetic offerings of atonement, 


1 Baptism with blood is not referred to here. 


2 With modifications, this has still continued to be the case beyond Augustine’s 
time down to the Catholicism of the present day. Cyprian is the father of the 
Romish doctrine of good works and sacrifice. Yet is it remarkable that he was not 
yet familiar with the theory according to which man must acquire mervz¢a. In his 
mind “merits” and “blessedness” are not yet rigidly correlated ideas; but the 
rudiments of this view are also found in him; cf. de unit. 15 (see p. 134, note 3). 
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with so little regard to Christ’s grace and the divine factor in 
the case, as Cyprian’s work de opere et eleemosynts. 

No less significant is Cyprian’s advance as regards the idea 
of the sacrifice in public worship, and that in three respects. 
To begin with, Cyprian was the first to associate the specific 
offering, z.e., the Lord’s Supper’ with the specific priesthood. 
Secondly, he was the first to designate the passzo domints, nay, 
the sanguis Christi and the dominica hostza as the object of 
the eucharistic offering.? Thirdly, he expressly represented the 


1 “Sacrificare”, “sacrificium celebrare”, in all passages where they are unaccom- 
panied by any qualifying words, mean to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. Cyprian 
has never called prayer a “sacrifice” without qualifying terms; on the contrary he 
collocates “preces” and “sacrificium”, and sometimes also “ oblatio” and “sacrifi- 
cium”. The former is then the offering of the laity and the latter of the priests. 


2 Cf. the whole 63rd epistle and above all c. 7: “Et quia passionis eius men- 
tionem in sacrificiis omnibus facimus, passio est enim domini sacrificium quod 
offerrimus, nihil aliud quam quod ille fecit facere debemus”; c.g.: ‘tunde apparet 
sanguinem Christi non offerri, si desit vinum calici.” 13; de unit. 17: “dominic 
hostiz veritatem per falsa sacrificia profanare”; ep. 63. 4: “sacramentum sacrificii 
dominici”. The transference of the sacrificial idea to the consecrated elements, 
which, in all probability, Cyprian already found in existence, is ultimately based 
on the effort to include the element of mystery and magic in the specifically 
sacerdotal ceremony of sacrifice, and to make the Christian offering assume, though 
not visibly, the form of a bloody sacrifice, such as secularised Christianity desired. 
This transference, however, was the result of two causes. The first has been 
already rightly stated by Emesti (Antimur. p. 94) in the words: “quia eucharistia 
habet d@vévyow Christi mortui et sacrificii eius in cruce peracti, propter ea paul- 
latim. ccepta est tota eucharistia sacrificium dici.” In Cyprian’s 63rd. epistle it is 
still observable how the “calicem in commemorationem domini et passionis eius 
offerre” passes over into the “sanguinem Christi offerre”, see also Euseb. demonstr. 
I. 13: pvipeny rig buoiag Xpiorot mporhéepew and ryv evoupxoy Tov Xpiorod wapovclay 
nol TO narapricbiv avtod c&ia mpocpéperv. The other cause has been specially 
pointed out by Theodore Harnack (l.c., p. 409 f.). In ep. 63. 2 and in many other 
passages Cyprian expresses the thought “that in the Lord’s Supper nothing else is 
done éy us but what the Lord has first done fo us.’ But he says that at the 
institution of the Supper the Lord first offered himself as a sacrifice to God the 
Father. Consequently the priest officiating in Christ’s stead only presents a true 
and perfect offering when he imitates what Christ has done (c. 14: “si Christus 
Jesus dominus et deus noster ipse est summus sacerdos dei patris et sacrificium 
patri se ipsum obtulit et hoc fieri in sui commemorationem precepit, utique ille 
sacerdos vice Christi vere fungitur, qui id quod Christus fecit imitatur et sacrificium 
verum et plenum tunc offert in ecclesia deo patri, si sic incipiat offérre secundum 
quod ipsum Christum videat obtulisse”). This brings us to the conception of the 
repetition of Christ's sacrifice by the priest. But in Cyprian’s case it was still, so 
to speak, only a notion verging on that idea, that is, he only leads up to it, 
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celebration of the Lord’s Supper as an incorporation of the 
congregation and its individual members with Christ, and was 
the first to bear clear testimony as to the special importance 
attributed to commemoration of the celebrators (‘“vivi et defuncti”’), 
though no other can be ascertained than a specially strong 
intercession.' But this is really the essential effect of the sac- 
rifice of the supper as regards the celebrators; for however 
much the conceptions about this ceremony might be heightened, 
and whatever additions might be made to its ritual, forgiveness 
of sins in the strict sense could not be associated with it. 
Cyprian’s statement that every celebration of the Lord’s Supper | 
is a repetition or imitation of Christ's sacrifice of himself, and | 
that the ceremony has therefore an expiatory value remains a 
mere assertion, though the Romish Church still continues to 


abstains from formulating it with precision, or drawing any further conclusions from 
it, and even threatens the idea itself inasmuch as he still appears to conceive the 
“calicem in commemorationem domini et passionis eius offerre” as identical with 
it. As far as the East is concerned we find in Origen no trace of the assumption 
of a repeated sacrifice of Christ. But in the original of the first 6 books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions this conception is also wanting, although the Supper cere- 
monial has assumed an exclusively sacerdotal character (see II. 25: af rére (inthe 
old covenant) bucfa:, viv evyal nal deyoesg ual euympiorics. II. 53). The passage 
VI. 23: dvr? buoiag tis Ot aiudrwy ryv Aoyinyy nal dvalwaxroy nal THY LUTTiXHy, 
Grieg ele rov bdvarov rod xupiou cuuRéAwy wap exirersizan TOU cHuaTOS aiTOU nai 
rot wiuarog does not belong to the original document, but to the interpolator, 
With the exception therefore of one passage in the Apostolic Church order (printed 
in my edition of the Didache prolegg. p. 236) viz.: 4 mpoohope rod cauarog nat 
rot aiuroc, we possess no proofs that there was any mention in the East before 
Eusebius’ time of a sacrifice of Christ’s body in the Lord’s Supper. From this, 
however, we must by no means conclude that the mystic feature in the celebration 
of the sacrifice had been less emphasised there. 


1 In ep. 63. 13 Cyprian has illustrated the incorporation of the community with 
Christ by the mixture of wine and water in the Supper, because the special aim 
of the epistle required this: “Videmus in aqua populum intellegi, in vino vero 
ostendi sanguinem Christi; quando autem in calice vino aqua miscetur, Christo 
populus adunatur et credentium plebs ei in quem credidit copulatur et iungitur etc.” 
The special mention of the offerers (see already Tertullian’s works: de corona 3, 
de exhort. cast. 11, and de monog. 10) therefore means that the latter commend 
themselves to Chiist as his own people, or are recommended to him as such. On 
the Praxis see Cyprian ep. 1. 2 “... si quis hoc fecisset, non offerretur pro eo nec 
sacrificium pro dormitione eius celebraretur”; 62. 5: “ut fratres nostros in mente 
habeatis orationibus vestris et eis vicem boni operis in sacrificiis et precibus 


representetis, subdidi nomina singulorum,” 
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repeat this doctrine to the present day. For the idea that 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper cleansed from sin like the 
mysteries of the Great Mother (magna mater) and Mithras, though 
naturally suggested by the ceremonial practice, was counter- 
acted by the Church principles of penance and by the doctrine 
of baptism. As a sacrificial rite the Supper never became a 
ceremony equivalent in effect to baptism. But no doubt, as far 
as the popular conception was concerned, the solemn ritual 
copied from the ancient mysteries could not but attain an 
indescribably important significance. It is not possible, within 
the framework of the history of dogma, to describe the develop- 
ment of religious ceremonial in the third century, and to show 
what a radical alteration took place in men’s conceptions with 
regard to it (cf. for example, Justin with Cyprian). But, in 
dealing with the history of dogma within this period, we must 
clearly keep in view the development of the cultus, the new 
conceptions of the value of ritual, and the reference of cere- 
monial usages to apostolic tradition; for there was plainly a 
remodelling of the ritual in imitation of the ancient mysteries 
and of the heathen sacrificial system, and this fact is admitted 
by Protestant scholars of all parties. Ceremonial and doctrine 
may indeed be at variance, for the latter may lag behind the 
former and vice versa, but they are never subject to entirely 
different conditions. 

III. MEANS OF GRACE, BAPTISM, and EUCHARIST. That which 
the Western Church of post-Augustinian times calls sacrament 
in the specific sense of the word (means of grace) was only 
possessed by the Church of the third century in the form of 
baptism." In strict theory she still held that the grace once 

1 Much as the use of the word “sacramentum” in the Western Church from 
Tertullian to Augustine (Hahn, Die Lehre von den Sacramenten, 1864, p. 5 ff.) 
differs from that in the classic Romish use it is of small interest in the history of 
dogma to trace its various details. In the old Latin Bible zuer#psov was translated 
“sacramentum™ and thus the new signification “mysterious, holy ordinance or 
thing” was added to the meaning “oath”, “sacred obligation”. Accordingly Ter- 
tullian already used the word to denote sacred facts, mysterious and salutary signs 
and vehicles, and also holy acts. Everything in any way connected with the Deity 
and his revelation, and therefore, for example, the content of revelation as doctrine, 


is designated “sacrament”; and the word is also applied to the symbolical which 
is always something mysterious and holy. Alongside of this the old meaning 
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bestowed in this rite could be conferred by no holy ceremony 
of equal virtue, that is, by no fresh sacrament. The baptised 
Christian has no means of grace, conferred by Christ, at his 
disposal, but has his law to fulfil (see, ¢.g., Iren. IV. 27. 2). 
But, as soon as the Church began to absolve mortal sinners, 
she practically possessed in absolution a real means of grace 
that was equally effective with baptism from the moment that 
this remission became unlimited in its application.! The notions 
as to this means of grace, however, continued quite uncertain 
in so far as the thought of God’s absolving the sinner through 
the priest was qualified by the other theory (see above) which 
asserted that forgiveness was obtained through the penitential 
acts of transgresscrs (especially baptism with blood, and next 
in importance /amentationes, ietunia, eleemosyne). In the third 
century there were manifold holy dispensations of grace by the 
hands of priests; but there was still no theory which traced 
the means of grace to the historical work of Christ in the same 
way that the grace bestowed in baptism was derived from it. 
From Cyprian’s epistles and the anti-Novatian sections in the 
first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions we indeed see 
that appeal was not unfrequently made to the power of for- 


“sacred obligation” still remains in force. If, because of this comprehensive use, 
further discussion of the word is unnecessary, the fact that revelation itself as well 
as everything connected with it was expressly designated as a “mystery” is never- 
theless of importance in the history of dogma. This usage of the word is indeed 
not removed from the original one so long as it was merely meant to denote the 
supernatural origin and supernatural nature of the objects in question; but more 
than this was now intended; “sacramentum” (uuer¥piov) was rather intended to 
represent the holy thing that was revealed as something relatively concealed. This 
conception, however, is opposed to the Judeo-Christian idea of revelation, and is 
thus to be regarded as an introduction of the Greek notion. Probst (Sacramente 
und Sacramentalia, 1872) thinks differently. That which is mysterious and dark 
appears to be such an essential attribute of the divine, that even the obscurities of 
the New Testament Scriptures were now justified because these writings were regarded 
as altogether “spiritual”. See Iren. Il. 28. 1—3. Tert. de bapt. 2: “deus in stul- 
titia et impossibilitate materias operationis suze instituit.” 


1 We have explained above that the Church already possessed this means of 
grace, in so far as she had occasionally absolved mortal sinners, even at an earlier 
period; but this possession was quite uncertain and, strictly speaking, was not a 
possession at all, for in such cases the early Church merely followed extraordinary 
directions of the Spirit. 
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giving sins bestowed on the Apostles and to Christ’s declaration 
that he received sinners; but, as the Church had not made up her 
mind to repeat baptism, so also she had yet no theory that 
expressly and clearly supplemented this rite by a sacramentum 
absolutionis. In this. respect, as well as in regard to the sac- 
ramentum ordinis, first instituted by Augustine, theory remained 
far behind practice. This was by no means an advantage, for, 
as a matter of fact, the whole religious ceremonial was already 
regarded as a system of means of grace. The consciousness of 
a personal, living connection of the individual with God through 
Christ had already disappeared, and the hesitation in setting up 
new means of grace had only the doubtful result of increasing 
the significance of human acts, such as offerings and deren 
‘to a dangerous extent. 

Since the middle of the second century the notions of bap- 
tism! in the Church have not essentially altered (see Vol. I. 
p. 206 ff.). The result of baptism was universally considered to 
be forgiveness of sins, and this pardon was supposed to effect 
an actual sinlessness which now required to be maintained. ? We 
frequently find ‘deliverance from death”, “regeneration of 
man”, “restoration to the image of God”, and “obtaining of 
the Holy Spirit’’. (“‘ Absolutio mortes”’, “regeneratio hominis”, 
‘“restitutio ad similitudinem dei” and “consecutio spiritus sancti’’) 
named along with the “remission of sins” and “obtaining of 
eternal life’’ (‘‘remissio delictorum”’ and “ consecutio zternitatis’’). 
Examples are to be found in Tertullian* adv. Marc. I. 28 and 
elsewhere; and Cyprian speaks of the “bath of regeneration 
and sanctification” (‘‘lavacrum regenerationis et sanctificationis’’). 
Moreover, we pretty frequently find rhetorical passages where, 
on the strength of New Testament texts, all possible blessings 
are associated with baptism.* The constant additions to the 

1 H6fling, Das Sacrament der Taufe, 2 Vols., 1846. Steitz, Art. “ Taufe” in Her- 
z0g’s Real Encyklopidie. Walch, Hist. peedobaptismi quattuor priorum szeculorum, 1739. 


2 In de bono pudic. 2; “renati ex aqua et pudicitia,” Pseudo-Cyprian expresses an 
idea, which, though remarkable, is not confined to himself, 


3 But Tertullian says (de bapt. 6): “Non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum con- 
sequamur, sed in aqua emundati sub angelo spiritui sancto preeparamur.” 


4 The disquisitions. of Clement of Alexandria in Peedag. I, 6 (baptism and sonship) 
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baptismal ritual, a process which had begun at a very early 
period, are partly due to the intention of symbolising these 
supposedly manifold virtues of baptism,! and partly owe their 
origin to the endeavour to provide the great mystery with fit 
accompaniments.* As yet the separate acts can hardly be 
proved to have an independent signification. * The water was 


are very important, but he did not follow them up. It is deserving of note that 
the positive effects of baptism were more strongly emphasised in the East than in 
the West. But, on the other hand, the conception is more uncertain in the former 
region. 


1 See Tertullian, de bapt. 7 ff.; Cypr., ep. 70. 2 (“ungi quoque necesse est eum 
qui baptizatus est, ut accepto chrismate, z.e., unctione esse unctus dei et hakere in se 
gratiam Christi possit”), 74. 5 etc. ‘“Chrism” is already found in Tertullian as well 
as the laying on of hands. The Roman Catholic bishop Cornelius in the notorious 
epistle to Fabius (Euseb., H. E. VI. 43. 15), already traces the rites which accompany 
baptism to an ecclesiastical canon (perhaps one from Hippolytus’ collection; see 
can. arab. 19). After relating that Novatian in his illness had only received clinical 
baptism he writes: ob pyy o¥d8 rev aomdiv eruye, diabuvyay THy vdcov, dy xpH 
peeTaraPdvery xara Tov THe ExkAyoias xavova, TOU Te chpayiobyvas umd TOU EmIcx“dmrOD. 
It is also remarkable that one of the bishops who voted about heretic baptism 
(Sentent. episcop., Cypr., opp. ed. Hartel I. p. 439) calls the Jaying on of hands a 
sacrament like baptism: “neque enim spiritus sine aqua separatim operari potest 
nec aqua sine spiritu male ergo sibi quidem interpretantur ut dicant, quod per manus 
impositionem spiritum sanctum accipiant et. sic recipiantur, cum manifestum sit 
utrogue sacramento debere eos renasci in ecclesia catholica.”” Among other partic- 
ulars found in Tertullian’s work on baptism (cc. I. 12 seq.) it may moreover be 
seen that there were Christians about the year 200, who questioned the indispens- 
ability of baptism to salvation (baptismus non est necessarius, quibus fides satis 
est). The assumption that martyrdom replaces baptism (Tertull., de bapt. 16; Origen), 
is in itself a sufficient proof that the ideas of the “sacrament” were still uncertain. 
As to the objection that Jesus himself had not baptised and that the Apostles had 
not received Christian baptism see Tert., de bapt. 11, 12. 


2 In itself the performance of this rite seemed too simple to those who sought 
eagerly for mysteries. See Tertull., de bapt.2: “Nihil adeo est quod obduret mentes 
hominum quam simplicitas divinorum operum, que in actu videtur, et magnificentia, 
quz in effecta repromittitur, ut hinc quoque, quoniam tanta simplicitate, sine pompa, 
sine apparatu novo aliquo, denique sine sumptu homo in aqua demissus et inter 
pauca verba tinctus non multo vel nihilo mundior resurgit, eo incredibilis existimetur 
consecutio eternitatis. Mentior, si non e contrario idolorum solemnia vel arcana 
de suggestu et apparatu deque sumptu fidem at auctoritatem sibi exstruunt.” 


3 But see Euseb., H. E. VI. 43. 15, who says that only the laying on of hands 
on the part of the bishop communicates the Holy Spirit, and this ceremony mst 
therefore follow baptism. It is probable that confirmation as a specific act did not 
become. detached from baptism in the West till shortly before the middle of the 
third century. Perhaps we may assume that the Mithras cult. had an influence here. 
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regarded both as the symbol of the purification of the soul and 
as an efficacious, holy medium of the Spirit (in accordance with 
Gen. I. 2; water and Spirit are associated with each other, 
especially in Cyprian’s epistles on baptism). He who asserted 
the latter did not thereby repudiate the former (see Orig. in 
Joann. Tom. VI.17, Opp. IV. p. 133). ’ Complete obscurity 
prevails as to the Church’s adoption of the practice of child 
baptism, which, though it owes its origin to the idea of this 
ceremony being indispensable to salvation, is nevertheless a 
proof that the superstitious view of baptism had increased.* In 
the time of Irenzus (II. 22. 4) and Tertullian (de bapt. 18) 
child baptism had already become very general and was founded 
on Matt. XIX. 14. We have no testimony regarding it from 
earlier times; Clement of Alexandria does not yet assume it. 
Tertullian argued against it not only because he regarded con- 
scious faith as a needful preliminary condition, but also because 
he thought it advisable to delay baptism (cunctatio baptismi) 
on account of the responsibility involved in it (pondus baptismi). 
He says: “It is more advantageous to delay baptism, especially 
in the case of little children. For why is it necessary for the 
sponsors (this is the first mention of ‘“‘godparents’’) also to be 
thrust into danger?... let the little ones therefore come when 
they are growing up; let them come when they are learning, 
when they are taught where they are coming to; let them 
become Christians when they are able to know Christ. Why 
does an age of innocence hasten to the remission of sins? 
People will act more cautiously in worldly affairs, so that one 


1 See Tertullian’s superstitious remarks in de bap. 3—9 to the effect that water 
is the element of the Holy Spirit and of unclean Spirits etc. Melito also makes 
a similar statement in the fragment of his treatise on baptism in Pitra, Anal, 
Sacra IL, p. 3.Sq. Cyprian, ep. 70. I, uses the remarkable words: “oportet vero 
mundari et sanctificari aquam prius a sacerdote (Yertull. still knows nothing of this: 
c. 17: etiam laicis ius est”), ut possit baptismo suo peccata hominis qui baptizatur 
abluere.” Ep. 74. 5: “peccata purgare et hominem sanctificare aqua sola non potest, 
nisi habeat et spiritum sanctum.” Clem. Alex. Protrept. 10. 99: A&Bers Udwp Aoyixdy. 


9 


2 It was easy for Origen to justify child baptism, as he recognised something 
sinful in corporeal birth itself, and believed in sin which had been committed in 
a former life. The earliest justification of child baptism may therefore be traced 
back to a philosophical doctrine. 
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who is not trusted with earthly things is trusted with divine. 
Whoever understands the responsibility of baptism will fear its 
attainment more than its delay.” * To all appearance the 
practice of immediately baptising the children of Christian families 
was universally adopted in the Church in the course of the 
third century. (Origen, Comment. in ep. ad Rom. V. 9, Opp. 
IV. p. 565, declared child baptism to be a custom handed down 
by the Apostles.) Grown up people, on the other hand, fre- 
quently postponed baptism, but this habit was disapproved. ' 
The Lord’s Supper was not only regarded as a sacrifice, but 
also as a divine gift.” The effects of this gift were not theoretic- 
ally fixed, because these were excluded by the strict scheme? 


= Translator’s note. The following is the original Latin, as quoted by Prof. 
Harnack: “Cunctatio baptismi utilior est, preecipue circa parvulos. Quid enim 
necesse, sponsores etiam periculo ingeri... veniant ergo parvuli, dum adolescunt; 
veniant dum discunt, dum quo veniant docentur; fiant Christiani, cum Christum 
nosse potuerint. Quid festinat innocens etas ad remissionem peccatorum? Cautius 
agetur in seecularibus, ut cui substantia terrena non creditur, divina credatur... Si 
qui pondus intelligant baptismi, magis timebunt consecutionem quam dilationem.” 


t Under such circumstances the recollection of the significance of baptism in 
the establishment of the Church fell more and more into the background (see 
Hermas: “the Church rests like the world upon water”; Irenzeus III. 17. 2: “Sicut 
de arido tritico massa una non fieri potest sine humore neque unus panis, ita nec 
nos multi unum fieri in Christo Iesu poteramus sine aqua que de ceelo est. Et 
sicut arida terra, si non percipiat humorem, non fructificat: sic et nos lignum 
aridum exsistentes primum, nunquam fructificaremus vitam sine superna voluntaria 
pluvia. Corpora unim nostra per lavacrum illam quz est ad incorruptionem uni-’ 
tatem acceperunt, animze autem per spiritum”). The unbaptised (catechumens) also 
belong to the Church, when they commit themselves to her guidance and prayers. 
Accordingly baptism ceased more and more to be regarded as an act of initiation, 
and only recovered this character in the course of the succeeding centuries. In 
this connection the 7th (spurious) canon of Constantinople (381) is instructive: 
nal THy mparTyy quépav Moovpmev avTods Xpsrricevovc, THy OF devTépav nary Kouevouc, 
elra ray tpiryy ekopuiCouev avrovg %.7.A. 

2 Déllinger, Die Lehre von der Eucharistie in dem ersten 3 Jahrhunderten, 1826, 
Engelhardt in the Zeitschrift fiir die hist. Theologie, 1842, I, Kahnis, Lehre vom Abend- 
mahl, 1851. Riickert, Das Abendmahl, sein Wesen und seine Geschichte, 1856. Leim- 
bach, Beitraége zur ‘Abenditiwhlslehre Tertullian’s, 1874. Steitz, Die Abendmahlslehre 
der POE eS Kirche, in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Ticclovis 1864—1868; 
cf. also the works of Probst. Whilst Eucharist and love feast had already been 
separated from the middle of the 2nd century in the West, they were still united 
in Alexandria in Clement’s time; see Bigg, l.c., p. 103. 

3 The collocation of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which, as the early Christian 
monuments prove, was a very familiar practice (Tert., adv. Marc. IV. 34: sacra- 
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of baptismal grace and baptismal obligation. But in practice 
Christians more and more assumed a real bestowal of heavenly. 
gifts in the holy food, and gave themselves over to superstitious 
theories. This bestowal was sometimes regarded as a spiritual 
and sometimes as a bodily self-communication of Christ, that is, 
as a miraculous implanting of divine life. Here ethical and 
physical, and again ethical and theoretical features were inter- 
mixed with each other. The utterances of the Fathers to which 
we have access do not allow us to classify these elements here; 


| for to all appearance not a single one clearly distinguished be- 
tween spiritual and bodily, or ethical and intellectual effects 
“unless he was in principle a spiritualist. But even a writer of 


this kind had quite as superstitious an idea of the holy elements 
as the rest. Thus the holy meal was extolled as the communi- 
cation of incorruption, as a pledge of resurrection, as a medium 
of the union of the flesh with the Holy Spirit; and again as 
food of the soul, as the bearer of the Spirit of Christ (the Logos), 
as the means of strengthening faith and knowledge, as a sancti- 
fying of the whole personality. The thought of the forgiveness 
of sins fell quite into the background. This ever changing con- 
ception, as it seems to us, of the effects of partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper had also a parallel in the notions as to the 
relation between the visible elements and the body of Christ. 
So far as we are able to judge no one felt that there was a 
problem here, no one enquired whether this relation was realistic 
or symbolical. The symbol is the mystery and the mystery 
was not con’eivable without a symbol. What we now-a-days 
understand by “symbol” is a thing which is not that which it 


_represents; at that time “symbol” denoted a thing which, in 


some kind of way, really is what it signifies; but, on the other 
hand, according to the ideas of that period, the really heavenly 
element lay either in or behind the visible form without being 


mentum baptismi et eucharistiz” 5 Hippol., can. arab. 38: “baptizatus et corpore 
Christi pastus”), was, so far as I know, justified by no Church Father on internal 
grounds. Considering their conception of the holy ordinances this is not surprising. 
They were classed together because they were instituted by the Lord, and because 


the elements (water, wine, bread) afforded much common ground for allegorical 
jnterpretation. 
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identical with it. Accordingly the distinction of a symbolic 
and realistic conception of the Supper is altogether to be re- 
jected; we could more rightly distinguish between materialistic, 
dyophysite, and docetic conceptions which, however, are’ not 
to be regarded as severally exclusive in the strict sense. In 
the popular idea the consecrated elements were heavenly frag- 
ments of magical virtue (see Cypr., de laps. 25; Euseb., H. E. 
VI. 44). With these the rank and file of third-century Christians 
already connected many superstitious notions which the. priests 
tolerated or shared,’ The antignostic Fathers acknowledged 
that the consecrated food consisted of two things, an earthly 
(the elements) and a heavenly (the real body of Christ). They 
thus saw in the sacrament a guarantee of the union between 
spirit and flesh, which the Gnostics denied; and a pledge of 
the resurrection of the flesh nourished by the blood of the Lord 
(Justin; Iren. IV. 18. 4, 5; V. 2. 2, 3}. likewise Tertullian who 
is erroneously credited with a “‘symbolical” doctrine’), Clement 
and Origen “spiritualise”’, because, like Ignatius, they assign 
a spiritual significance to the flesh and blood of Christ himself 
(summary of wisdom). To judge from the exceedingly confused 
passage in Ped. II. 2, Clement distinguishes a spiritual and a 
material blood of Christ. Finally, however, he sees in the 
Eucharist the union of the divine Logos with the human spirit, 
recognises, like Cyprian at a later period, that the mixture 
of wine with water in the symbol represents the spiritual 
process, and lastly does not fail to attribute to the holy food 
a relationship to the body.’ It is true that Origen, the great 


1 The story related by Dionysius (in Euseb., lc.) is especially characteristic, as 
the narrator was an extreme spiritualist. How did it stand therefore with the dry 
tree? Besides, Tertull. (de corona 3) says: “Calicis aut panis nostri aliquid decuti in 
terram anxie patimur”. Superstitious reverence for the sacrament ante et extra 
usum is a very old habit of mind in the Gentile Church. 


2 Leimbach’s investigations of Tertullian’s use of words have placed this beyond 
doubt; see de orat. 6; adv. Marc. I. 14: IV. 4o: IL. 19; de resurr. 8, 


3 The chief passages referring to the Supper in Clement are Protrept. 12. 1205 
Peed. I.6. 43: IL. 2.19 sq: I. 5.15: I. 6. 38, 40}; Quis div. 23; Strom. V. ro. 
66: I. 10. 46: I. 19. 96: VI. 14. 113: V. 11. 70. Clement thinks as little of for- 
giveness of sins in connection with the Supper as does the author of the Didache 
or the other Fathers; this feast is rather meant to bestow an initiation into know- 


IO 
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mysteriosophist and theologian of sacrifice, expressed himself in 
plainly “spiritualistic” fashion; but in his eyes religious mysteries 
and the whole person of Christ lay in the province of the 
spirit, and therefore his theory of the Supper is not “ symbolical”’, 
but conformable to his doctrine of Christ. Besides, Origen was 
only able to recognise spiritual aids in the sphere of the intel- 
lect and the disposition, and in the assistance given to these 
by man’s own free and spontaneous efforts. Eating and drink- 
ing and, in general, participation in a ceremonial are from 
Origen’s standpoint completely indifferent matters. The intel- 
ligent Christian feeds at all times on the body of Christ, that 
is, on the Word of God, and thus celebrates a never ending 
Supper (c. Cels. VIII. 22). Origen, however, was not blind to 
the fact that his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was just as far 
removed from the faith of the simple Christian as his doctrinal 
system generally. Here also, therefore, he accommodated him- 
self to that faith in points where it seemed necessary. This, 
however, he did not find difficult; for, though with him every- 
thing is at bottom “spiritual”, he was unwilling to dispense 
with symbols and mysteries, because he knew that one must 
be zuztiated into the spiritual, since one cannot learn it as one 
learns the lower sciences.’ But, whether we consider simple 
believers, the antignostic Fathers or Origen, and, moreover, 
whether we view the Supper as offering or sacrament, we every- 
where observe that the holy ordinance had been entirely 


ledge and immortality. Ignatius had already said, “the body is faith, the blood 
is hope”. This is also Clement’s opinion; he also knows of a transubstantiation, 
not, however, into the real body of Christ, but into heavenly powers. His teaching was 
therefore that of Valentinus (see the Exc. ex. Theod. § 82, already given on Vol. i. p. 263) 
Strom. V. 11. 70: Aoyinov yyiv Bpmua 4 yaar; I. 20. 46: Wa dy ddyawpev Aoyinde; 
V. 10. 66: Bpdiows yep nai mdoig Tot befou Adyou 4 yvMors Eori THo bElus ovoiac. 
Adumbrat. in epp. Joh.: “sanguis quod est cognitio”; see Bigg, l.c., p. 106 ff. 


1 Orig. in Matth. Comment. ser. 85: “Panis iste, quem deus verbum corpus 
suum esse fatetur, verbum est nutritorium animarum, verbum de deo verbo pro- 
cedens et panis de pane cce'esti... Non enim panem illum visibilem, quem tenebat 
in manibus, corpus suum dicebat deus verbum, sed verbum, in cuius mysterio 
fuerat_panis ille frangendus; nec potum illum visibilem sanguinem suum dicebat 
sed verbum in cuius mysterio potus ille fuerat effundendus”; see in Matt. XT. i 
c. Cels. VIII. 33. Hom. XVI. 9 in Num. On Origen’s doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper see Bigg, p. 219 ff. 
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diverted from its original purpose and pressed into the service 
of the spirit of antiquity. In no other point perhaps is the 
hellenisation of the Gospel so evident as in this. To mention 
only one other example, this is also shown in the practice of 
child communion, which, though we first hear of it in Cyprian 
(Testim. III. 25; de laps. 25), can hardly be of later origin 
than child baptism. Partaking of the Supper seemed quite as 
indispensable as baptism, and the child had no less claim than 
the adult to a magical food from heaven.’ 


In the course of the third century a crass superstition became 
developed in respect to the conceptions of the Church and the 
mysteries connected with her. According to this notion we 
must subject ourselves to the Church and must have ourselves 
filled with holy consecrations as we are filled with food. But 
the following chapters will show that this superstition and 
mystery magic were counterbalanced by a most lively con- 
ception of the freedom and responsibility ‘of the individual. 
Fettered by the bonds of authority and superstition in the} 
sphere of religion, free and self-dependent in the province of 
morality, this Christianity is characterised by passive submission, 
in the first respect and by complete activity in the second. It! 
may be that exegetical theology can never advance beyond an 
alternation between these two aspects of the case, and a recog- 
nition of their equal claim to consideration; for the religious 
phenomenon in which they are combined defies any explanation. 
But .religion is in danger of being destroyed when the insuffi- 
ciency of the understanding is elevated into a convenient prin- 
ciple of theory and life, and when the real mystery of the faith, 


1 The conception of the Supper as véaticum mortis (fixed by the 13th canon of 
Nica: wep? 32 ray eodevdvrav 6 marasde nal xavovixds véu0g Pudaydycerat nai 
viv, Bore elrig BEodevor, row TersuTaiou nal dveyuasordrov epodiov jy awoarepsiabas, 
a conception which is genuinely Hellenic and which was strengthened by the idea 
that the Supper was $dpuanov abavaciuc), the practice of benediction, and much 
else in theory and practice connected with the Eucharist reveal the influence of 
antiquity. See the relative articles in Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian 


Antiquities. 
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viz., how one becomes a new man, must accordingly give place 
to the injunction that we must obediently accept the religious 
as a consecration, and add to this the zealous endeavour after 
ascetic virtue. Such, however, has been the character of Cath- 
olicism since the third century, and even after Augustine’s time 
it has still remained the same in its practice. 


Pe CUNSOS 20 CHArlEeNs 1. AND Iti, 


CATHOLIC AND ‘ROMAN. ! 


IN investigating the development of Christianity up till about 
the year 270 the following facts must be specially kept in 
mind: In the regions subject to Rome, apart from the Judzo- 
Christian districts and passing disturbances, Christianity had yet 
an undivided history in vital questions;* the independence of 
individual congregations and of the provincial groups of Churches 
was very great; and every advance in the development of the 


1 The fullest account of the “history of the Romish Church down to the pontificate of 
Leo I.” has been given by Langen, 1881; but I can in no respect agree (see Theol. 
Lit. Ztg: 1891, No. 6) with the hypotheses about the primacy as propounded by him 
in his treatise on the Clementine romances (1890, see especially p. 163 ff). The 
collection of passages given by Caspari, “ Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols,” 
Vol. Ill., deserves special recognition. See also the sections bearing on this subject 
in Renan’s “Origines du Christianisme,” Vols. V.—VIL., especially VII., chaps. 5, 12, 23. 
Sohm in his “ Kirchenrecht” I. (see especially pp. 164 ff., 350 ff., 377 ff.) has adopted my 
conception of “Catholic” and “Roman”, and made it the basis of further investiga- 
tions. He estimates the importance of the Roman Church still more highly, in so 
far as, according to him, she was the exclusive originator of Church law as well 
as of the Catholic form of Church constitution; and on page 381 he flatly says: 
“The whole Church constitution with its claim to be founded on divine arrange- 
ment was first developed in Rome and then transferred from her to the other com- 
munities.” I think this is an exaggeration. Tschirn (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, XII. p. 215 ff.) has discussed the origin of the Roman Church in the 2nd 
century. Much that was the common property of Christendom, or is found in 
every religion as it becomes older, is regarded by this author as specifically Roman. 

2 No doubt we must distinguish two halvesin Christendom. The first, the ecclesi- 
astical West, includes the west coast of Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome together 
with their daughter Churches, that is, above all, Gaul and North Africa. The second 
or eastern portion embraces Palestine, Egypt, Syria, and the east part of Asia Minor. 
A displacement gradually arose in the course of the 3rd century. In the West the 
most important centres are Ephesus, Smyrna, Corinth, and Rome, cities with a Greek 
and Oriental population. Even in Carthage the original speech of the Christian 
community was probably Greek. 
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communities at the same time denoted a forward step in their 
adaptation to the existing conditions of the Empire. The first 
two facts we have mentioned have their limitations. The further 
apart the different Churches lay, the more various were the 
conditions under’ which they arose and flourished; the looser 
the relations between the towns in which they had their home 
the looser also was the connection between them. Still, it is 
evident that towards the end of the third century the develop- 
ment in the Church had well-nigh attained the same point 
everywhere—except in outlying communities. Catholicism, essen- 
tially as we corceive it now, was what most of the Churches 
had arrived at. Now it is an a prior probability that this 
transformation of Christianity, which was simply the adaptation 
of the Gospel to the then existing Empire, came about under 
the guidance of the metropolitan Church,’ the Church of 
Rome; and that ‘‘Roman”’ and ‘Catholic” had therefore a 
special relation from the beginning. It might @ mzne be ob- 
jected to this proposition that there is no direct testimony in 
support of it, and that, apart from this consideration, it is also 
improbable, in so far as, in view of the then existing condition 
of society, Catholicism appears as the xatural and only possible 
form in which Christianity could be adapted to the world. But 
this is not the case; for in the first place very strong proofs 
can be adduced, and besides, as is shown by the development 
in the second century, very different kinds of secularisation 
were possible. In fact, if all appearances are not deceptive, 
the Alexandrian Church, for example, was up to the time of 
Septimius Severus pursuing a path of development which, left 
to itself, would wzot have led to Catholicism, but, in the most 


favourable circumstances, to a parallel form. * 

1 Rome was the first city in the Empire, Alexandria the second. They were 
the metropolitan cities of the world (see the inscription in Kaibel, No. 1561, p. 407: 
Spépe yc? “AAckdvdpera, érosnov babe 2 “Pay, af udcjou xal yc, @ Eve, eyrpo- 
woagic). This is reflécted in the history of the Church; first Rome appears, then 
Alexandria. The significance of the great towns for the history of dogma and of 
the Church will be treated of in a future volume. Abercius of Hieropolis, according 
to the common interpretation (inscription V. 7 f.) designates Rome as “queen”. 
This was a customary appellation;see Eunap., vita Prohzer. p. 90: 4 BactAgvouce ‘Pay. 

2 Tn this connection we need only keep in mind the following summary of facts. 
Up to the end of the second century the Alexandrian Church had none of the 
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It can, however, be proved that it was in the Roman Church, 
which up to about the year 190 was closely connected with 
that of Asia Minor, that all the elements on which Catholicism 
is based first assumed a definite form.’ (1) We know that the 
Roman Church possessed a precisely formulated baptismal confes- 
sion, and that as early as the year 180 she declared this to be 
the apostolic rule by which everything is to be measured. It 
is, only in her case that we are really certain of this, for we 
can merely guess at it as regards the Church of Smyrna, that 
is, of Asia Minor. It was accordingly admitted that the Roman 
Church was able to distinguish true from false with special 
exactness;” and Irenzus and Tertullian appealed to her to 
decide the practice in Gaul and Africa. This practice, in its 
precisely developed form, cannot be shown to have existed 
in Alexandria till a later period; but Origen, who testifies to 
it, also bears witness to the special reverence for and connection 
with the Roman Church. (2) The New Testament canon, with 
its claim to be accounted catholic and apostolic and to possess 


Catholic and apostolic standards, and none of the corresponding institutions as 
found in the Roman Church; but her writer, Clement, was also “as little acquainted 
with the West as Homer”. In the course of the first half of the 3rd century she 
received those standards and institutions; but her writer, Origen, also travelled to 
Rome himself in order to see “the very old” church and formed a connection 
with Hippolytus; and her bishop Dionysius carried on a correspondence with his 
Roman colleague, who also made common cause with him. Similar particulars 
may also be ascertained with regard to the Syrian Church. 


1 See the proofs in the two preceding chapters. Note also that these elements 
have an inward connection. So long as one was lacking, all were, and whenever 
one was present, all the others immediately made their appearance. 


2 Ignatius already says that the Roman Christians are amodwascyevor amd ravrog 
Aaotplov xpacarog (Rom. inscr.); he uses this expression of no others. Similar 
remarks are not quite rare at a later period; see, for instance, the oft-repeated eulogy that 
no heresy ever arose in Rome. At a time when this city had long employed the 
standard of the apostolic rule of faith with complete confidence, namely, at the 
beginning of the 3rd century, we hear that a lady of rank in Alexandria, who 
was at any rate a Christian, lodged and entertained in her house Origen, then 
a young man, and a famous heretic. (See Euseb., H. E. VI. 2. 13, 14). The 
lectures on doctrine delivered by this heretic and the conventicles over which 
he presided were attended by a puploy rAqb0g ov yedvov aiperindiv, LAA nal yuerepwy. 
That is a very valuable piece of information which shows us a state of things in 
Alexandria that would have been impossible in Kome at the same period. See, 
besides, Dionys. Alex. in Euseb., H. E. VIL. 7. 
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exclusive authority is first traceable in her; in the other com- 
munities it can only be proved to exist at a later periods In 
the great Antiochian diocese there was, for instance, a Church 
some of whose members wished the Gospel of Peter read; in 
the Pentapolis group of congregations the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians was still used in the 3rd century; Syrian Churches of the 
same epoch used Tatian’s Diatessaron; and the original of the 
first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions still makes no 
mention of a New Testament canon. Though Clement of Alex- 
andria no doubt testifies that, in consequence of the common 
history of Christianity, the group of Scriptures read in the 
Roman congregations was also the same as that employed in 
public worship at» Alexandria, he had as yet no New Testa- 
ment canon before him in the sense of Irenzus and Tertullian. 
It was not till Origen’s time that Alexandria reached the stage 
already attained in Rome about forty years earlier. It must, 
however, be pointed out that a series of New Testament books, 
in the form now found in the canon and universally recognised, 
show marks of revision that can be traced back to the Roman 
Church.’ Finally, the later investigations, which show that af- 
ter the third century the Western readings, that is, the Roman 
text, of the New Testament were adopted in the Oriental MSS. 
of the Bible,? are of the utmost value here; for the most natural 

1 J must here refrain from proving the last assertion. The possibility of Asia Minor 
having had a considerable share, or having led the way, in the formation of the 
canon must be left an open question (cf. what Melito says, and the use made of 
New Testament writings in the Epistle of Polycarp). We will, however, be con- 
strained to lay the chief emphasis on Rome, for it must not be forgotten that 
Trenzeus had the closest connection with the Church of that city, as is proved by 
his great work, and that he lived there before he came to Gaul. Moreover, it is a 
fact deserving of the greatest attention that the Montanists and their decided oppo- 
nents in Asia, the so-called Alogi, had no ecclesiastical cazon before them, though 


they may all have possessed the universally acknowledged books of the Romish 
canon, and none other, in the shape of books read in the churches. 


2 See the Prolegg. of Westcott and Hort (these indeed give an opposite judg- 
ment), and cf. Harris, Codex Bese. A study of the so-called Western text of the 
New Testament, 1891. ‘An exhaustive study of the oldest martyrologies has already 
led to important cases of agreement between Rome and the East, and promises 
still further revelations. See Duchesne,“ Les Sources du Martyrologe ieron, ” 1885. 
Egli, “Altchristliche Studien, Martyrien und Martyrologieen 4ltester Zeit.” 1887; the 
same writer in the “Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie”, 1891, p. 273 ff. 
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explanation of these facts is that the Eastern Churches then 
received their New Testament from Rome and used it to correct 
their copies of books read in public worship.’ (3) Rome is 
the first place which we can prove to have constructed a list 
of bishops reaching back to the Apostles (see Irenzus).? We 
know that in the time of Heliogabalus such lists also existed 
in other communities; but it cannot be proved that these had 
already been drawn up by the time of Marcus Aurelius or 
Commodus, as was certainly the case at Rome. (4) The notion 
of the apostolic succession of the episcopate * was first turned 
to account by the Roman bishops, and they were the first who 
definitely formulated the political idea of the Church in con- 
nection with this. The utterances and corresponding practical 
measures of Victor,* Calixtus (Hippolytus), and Stephen are 
the earliest of their kind; whilst the precision and assurance 
with which they substituted the political and clerical for the 
ideal conception of the Church, or amalgamated the two notions, 
as well as the decided way in which they proclaimed the sov- 
ereignty of the bishops, were not surpassed in the third cen- 
tury by Cyprian himself. (5) Rome was the first place, and 


1 On the relations between Edessa and Rome see the end of the Excursus. 


2-See my treatise “Die dltesten christlichen Datirungen und die Anfange einer 
bischéflichen Chronographie in Rom.” in the report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Science, 1892, pp. 617—658. I think I have there proved 
that, in the time of Soter, Rome already possessed a figured list of bishops, in 
which important events were also entered, 


3 That the idea of the apostolic succession of the bishops was first turned to 
account or appeared in Rome is all the more remarkable, because it was not in 
that city, but rather in the East, that the monarchical episcopate was first consoli- 
dated. (Cf. the Shepherd of Hermas and Ignatius’ Epistles to the Romans with his 
other Epistles). There must therefore have been a very rapid development of the 
constitution in the time between Hyginus and Victor. Sohm, l.c., tries to show 
that the monarchical episcopate arose in Rome immediately after the composition 
of the First Epistle of Clement, and as a result of it; and that this city was the 
centre from which it spread throughout Christendom. 


4 See Pseudo-Cyprian’s work “de aleat” which, in spite of remarks to the 
contrary, I am inclined to regard as written by Victor; cf. “Texte und Untersuchungen” 
V. 1; see c. 1 of this writing: “et quoniam in nobis divina et paterna pietas 
apostolatus ducatum contulit et vicariam domini sedem celesti dignatione ordinavit 
et originem authentici apostolatus, super quem Christus fundavit ecclesiam, in superiore 
nostro portamus.” 
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that at a very early period, to date occurrences according to 
her bishops; and, even outside that city, churches reckoned, not 
according to their own, but according to the Roman episcopate. ' 
(6) The Oriental Churches say that two bishops of Rome com- 
piled the chief apostolic regulations for the organisation of the 
Church; and this is only partially wrong.” (7) The three great 
theologians of the age, Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Origen, 
opposed the pretensions of the Roman bishop Calixtus; and 
this very attitude of theirs testified that the advance in the 
political organisation of the Church, denoted by the measures 
of Calixtus, was still an unheard-of novelty, but immediately 
exercised a very important influence on the attitude of other 
Churches. We know that the other communities imitated this 
advance in the succeeding decades. (8) The institution of lower 
orders of clergy with the corresponding distinction of clericz 
matores and ménores first took place in Rome; but we know 
that this momentous arrangement gradually spread from that 
city to the rest of Christendom.’ (9) The different Churches 
communicated with one another through the medium of Rome. * 


1 See report of the proceedings of the Royal Prussian Academy of Science, 1892, 
p- 622 ff. To the material found there must be added a remarkable passage given 
by Nestle (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1893, p. 437), where the dates 
are reckoned after Sixtus I. 


2 Cf. the 8th book of the Apostolic Constitutions with the articles referring to 
the regulation of the Church, which in Greek MSS. bear the name of Hippolytus. 
Compare also the Arabian Canones Hippolyti, edited by Haneberg (1870) and 
commented on by Achelis (Texte und Untersuchungen VI. 4). Apart from the additions 
and alterations, which are no doubt very extensive, it is hardly likely that the name 
of the Roman bishop is wrongly assigned to them. We must further remember the 
importance assigned by the tradition of the Eastern and Western Churches to one of 
the earliest Roman “bishops”, Clement, as the confidant and secretary of the 
Apostles and as the composer and arranger of their laws. 


3 See my proofs in “Texte und Untersuchungen”, Vol. II., Part 5. The canons 
of the Council of Niczea presuppose the distinction of higher and lower clergy for 
the whole Church. 


4 We see this from the Easter controversy, but there are proofs of it elsewhere, 
e.g., in the collection of Cyprian’s epistles. The Roman bishop Cornelius informs 
Fabius, bishop of Antioch, of the resolutions of the Italian, African, and other 
Churches (Euseb., H. E. VI. 43. 3: 4Adov Eig 4udo emsoroaal Kopyyalou ‘Pwpeatoyv 
emioxdmou wpoc... PdPiov, OyActoa: rx mepl TH “Pwpaiwy cuvddov, nal TX ddkavra 
mao To naTe THv “IraAtav nal "Adpinyy nal reo avrdd: xwpac.. We must not 
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From these considerations we can scarcely doubt that the 
fundamental apostolic institutions and laws of Catholicism were 
framed in the same city that in other respects imposed its 
authority on the whole earth; and that it was the centre from 
which they spread, because the world had become accustomed 
to receive law and justice from Rome.! But it may be ob- 
jected that the parallel development in other provinces and 
towns was spontaneous, though it everywhere came about at 
a somewhat later date. Nor do we intend to contest the assump- 
tion in this general sense; but, as I think, it can be proved that 
the Roman community had a direct and important share inthe 
process and that, even in the second century, she was reckoned 
the first and most influential Church.? We shall give a bird’s- 
eye view of the most important facts bearing on the question, 
in order to prove this, 

No other community made a more brilliant entrance into 
Church history than did that of Rome by the so-called First 
Epistle of Clement—Paul having already testified (Rom. i. 8) 
that the faith of this Church was spoken of throughout the whole 
world. That letter to the Corinthians proves that, by the end 
of the first century, the Roman Church had already drawn up 
fixed rules for her own guidance, that she watched with motherly 


forget, however, that there were also bishops elsewhere who conducted a so-called 
cecumenical correspondence and enjoyed great influence, as, ¢.g., Dionysius of Corinth 
and Dionysius of Alexandria. In matters relating to penance the latter wrote to a 
great many Churches, even as far as Armenia, and sent many letters to Rome 
(Euseb., H. E. VI. 46). The Catholic theologian, Dittrich—before the Vatican 
Decree, no doubt—has spoken of him in the following terms (Dionysius von Alexan- 
drien, 1867, p. 26): “As Dionysius participated in the power, so also he shared in 
the task of the primateship.” “Along with the Roman bishop he was, above all, 
called upon to guard the interests of the whole Church.” 


This conception, as well as the ideas contained in this Excursus generally, is 
now entirely shared by Weingarten (Zeittafeln, 3rd. ed., 1888, pp. 12, 21): “The 
Catholic Church is essentially the work of those of Rome and Asia Minor. The 
Alexandrian Church and theology do not completely adapt themselves to it till the 
3rd century. The metropolitan community becomes the ideal centre of the Great 
Church”... “The primacy of the Roman Church is essentially the transference to 
her of Rome’s central position in the religion of the heathen world during the 
Empire: zrbs eterna urbs sacra.” 

2 This is also admitted by Langen (l.c., 184 f.), who even declares that this 
precedence existed from the beginning. 
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care over outlying communities, and that she then knew how to 
use language that was at once an expression of duty, love, and 
authority.’ As yet she pretends to no legal title of any kind, 
but she knows the “commandments and ordinances” (rpostay “are 
and doxaimuatxz) of God, whereas the conduct of the sister Church 
evinces her uncertainty on the matter; she is in an orderly 
condition, whereas the sister community is threatened with ‘dis- 
solution; she adheres to the xavav tio wapaddcews, whilst the 
other body stands in need of exhortation;* and in these facts 
her claim. to authority consists. The Shepherd of Hermas also 
proves that even in the circles of the laity the Roman Church 
is impressed with the consciousness that she must care for the 
whole of Christendom. The first testimony of an outsider as 
to this community is afforded us by Ignatius. Soften as we 
may all the extravagant expressions in his Epistle to the Romans, 
it is at least clear that Ignatius conceded to them a precedence 
in the circle of sister Churches; and that he was well acquainted 
with the energy and activity displayed by them in aiding and 
instructing other communities. * Dionysius of Corinth, in his letter 
to bishop Soter, affords us a glimpse of the vast activity man- 
ifested by the Christian Church of the world’s metropolis on 
behalf of all Christendom and of all brethren far and near; 
and reveals to us the feelings of filial affection and veneration 


1 Cf. chaps. §9 and 62, but more especially 63. 


2 


2 At that time the Roman Church did not confine herself to a letter; she sent 
ambassadors to Corinth, ofriveg pedprupes eoovra: perautd tudy xal Fudv. Note 
carefully also the position of the Corinthian community with which the Roman 
one interfered (see on this point Wrede, Untersuchungen zum I Clemensbrief, 1891.) 


3 In Ignatius, Rom. inscr., the verb mpoxéSyuae is twice used about the Roman 
Church (xpoxdédyras ev [to be understood in a local sense] rérm ywpiov “Ppwatwy 
—7poxadynévy tio ayéryg—presiding in, or having the guardianship of, love). 
Ignatius (Magn. 6), uses the same verb to denote the dignity of the bishop or 
presbyters in relation to the community. See, besides, the important testimony in 
Rom. IL: #aacug edsdeEaere. Finally, it must be also noted that Ignatius presup- 
poses an extensive influence on the part of individual members of the Church in 
the higher spheres of government. Fifty years later we have a memorable proof 
of this in the Marcia-Victor episode. Lastly, Ignatius is convinced that the 
Church will interfere quite as energetically on behalf of a foreign brother as on 
behalf of one of her own number. In the Epistle of Clement to James, c. 2, the 
Roman bishop is called 6 aaybeiae mpoxabel dcevoc. 
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with which she was regarded in all Greece as well as in Antioch. 
This author has specially emphasised the fact that the Roman 
Christians are Komans, that is, are conscious of the particular 
duties incumbent on them as members of the metropolitan 
Church.’ After this evidence we cannot wonder that Irenzus 
expressly assigned to the Church of Rome the highest rank 
among those founded by the Apostles. ? His famous testimony 
has been quite as often under- as over-estimated. Doubtless 
his reference to the Roman Church is introduced in such 
a way that she is merely mentioned by way of example, just 
as he also adds the allusion to Smyrna and Ephesus; but there 
is quite as little doubt that this example was no arbitrary 
selection. The truth rather is that the Roman community must 
have been named, because its decision was already the most 
authoritative and impressive in Christendom. * Whilst giving a 


1 Euseb., H. E. IV. 23. 9—12; cf., above all, the words: "EE apyitg viv ¥bo¢ 
ter} rovro, wdvrac peev adEAdodS ToiniAwe evepyerety, ExxaAyolas TE MOAAIS TuIS 
nara whoa moray edddia méumen... warpomaphdoroy thos “Pwyaiwy “Pwcnio 
diaduadrrovrec. Note here the emphasis laid on “Pweior. 

2 According to Irenzus a peculiar significance belongs to the old Jerusalem 
Church, in so far as all the Christian congregations sprang from her (III. notace 
aire dwvds THe éxnayclac, e 46 moe domyney Exnayolae rio apyyy avira pwval rie 
YT poTOAEWS THY THS nuLVHC dradyuyo mwoarr@yv). For obvious reasons Irenzeus did not 
speak of the Jerusalem Church of his own time. Hence that passage cannot be utilised. 


3 Tren. III. 3. 1: “Sed quoniam valde longum est, in hoc tali volumine omnium 
ecclesiarum enumerare successiones, maximz et antiquissimz et omnibus cognitz, 
a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Paulo et Petro Rome fundatz et constitute 
ecclesia, eam quam habet ab apostolis traditionem et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, 
per successiones episcoporum pervenientem usque ad nos indicantes confundimus 
omnes e0$, qui quoquo modo vel per sibiplacentiam malam vel vanam gloriam vel 
per cecitatem et malam sententiam, preeterquam oportet, colligunt. Ad hanc enim 
ecclesiam propter potentiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, 
hoe est, eos qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, 
conservata est ea que est ab apostolis traditio.” On this we may remark as 
follows: (1) The special importance which Irenzeus claims for the Roman Church 
—for he is only referring to her—is not merely based by him on her assumed found- 
ation by Peter and Paul, but on a combination of the four attributes “maxima”, 
“antiquissima” etc. Dionysius of Corinth also made this assumption (Euseb., IJ. 
ZnO), Ut applied it quite as much to the Corinthian Church. As regards 
capability of proving the truth of the Church’s faith, all the communities founded 
by the Apostles possess principalitas in relation to the others; but the Roman 
Church has the potentior principalitas, in so far as she excels all the rest in her 


qualities of ecclesia maxima et omnibus cognita etc. Principalitas = “sovereign 
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formal scheme of proof that assigned the same theoretical value 
to each Church founded by the Apostles, Irenzeus added a re- 
ference to particular circumstance, viz., that in his time many 
communities turned to Rome in order to testify their orthodoxy. * 
As soon as we cease to obscure our vision with theories and 
keep in view the actual circumstances, we have no cause for 
astonishment. Considering the active intercourse between the 
various Churches and the metropolis, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to all, especially so long as they required financial 
aid, to be in connection with that of Rome, to receive support 
from her, to know she would entertain travelling brethren, and 
to have the power of recommending prisoners and those pining 
in the mines to her influential intervention. The evidence of 
Ignatius and Dionysius as well as the Marcia-Victor episode 
place this beyond doubt (see above). The efforts of Marcion 
and Valentinus in Rome have also a bearing on this question, 
and the venerable bishop, Polycarp, did not shrink from the toil 
of a long journey to secure the valuable fellowship of the 
Roman Church;? it was not Anicetus who came to Polycarp, 
authority,” av§syréz, for this was probably the word in the original text (see 
proceedings of the Royal Prussian Academy of Science, gth Nov., 1893). In com- 
mon with most scholars I used to think that the “in qua” refers to “Roman 
Church”; but I have now convinced myself (see the treatise just cited) that it 
relates to “omnem ecclesiam”, and that the clause introduced by “in qua” merely 
asserts that every church, é# so far as she is faithful to tradition, i.e. orthodox; 
must as a matter of course agree with that of Rome. (2) Irenzus asserts that every 
Church, #¢., believers in all parts of the world, must agree with this Church 
(Sconvenire” is to be understood in a figurative sense; the literal acceptation 
“every Church must come to that of Rome” is not admissible). However, this 
“must” is not meant as an imperative, but—= avayxy—“it cannot be otherwise.” 
In -reference to frincifalitas = av§svriz (see I. 31.1: 1. 26. 1) it must be remem- 
bered that Victor of Rome (l.c.) speaks of the “origo ezthentici apostolatus”, and 


Tertullian remarks of Valentinus when he apostatiséd at Rome, “ab ecclesia 
authentice regule abrupit” (adv. Valent. 4). 


1 Beyond doubt his “convenire necesse est” is founded on actual circumstances. 


= On other important journeys of Christian men and bishops to Rome in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries see Caspari, le. Above all we may call attention to the 
journey of Abercius of Hierapolis (mot Hierapolis on the Meander) about 200 or 
even earlier. Its historical reality is not to be questioned. See his words in the 
epitaph composed by himself (V. 7 f.): sig ‘Payyy &¢ treuver tudy Baciauay 24ptor 
xal Pacinicray isiv xpusderoacy Xpucorsd:aov. However, Ficker raises very serious 
objections to the Christian origin of the inscription, 
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but Polycarp to Anicetus. At the time when the controversy 
with Gnosticism ensued, the Roman Church showed all the rest 
an example of resolution; it was naturally to be expected that, 
as a necessary condition of mutual fellowship, she should require 
other communities to recognise the law by which she had reg- 
ulated her own circumstances. No community in the Empire 
could regard with indifference its relationship to the great Roman 
Church; almost everyone had connections with her; she contained 
believers from all the rest. As early as 180 this Church could 
point to a series of bishops reaching in uninterrupted succession 
from the glorious apostles Paul and Peter’ down to the present 
time; and she alone maintained a brief but definitely formu- 
lated /ex, which she entitled the summary of apostolic tradition, 
and by reference to which she decided all questions of faith 
with admirable certainty. Theories were incapable of overcoming 
the elementary differences that could not but appear as soon 
as Christianity became naturalised in the various provinces and 
towns of the Empire. Nor was it theories that created the 
empiric unity of the Churches, but the unity which the Empire 
possessed in Rome; the extent and composition of the Greco- 
Latin community there; the security—and this was not the 
least powerful element—that accompanied the development of 
this great society, well provided as it was with wealth and 
possessed of an influence in high quarters already dating from 
the first century;? as well as the care which it displayed on 
behalf of all Christendom. AJ// these causes combined to convert 


1 We cannot here disciiss how this tradition arose; in all likelihood it already 
expresses the position which the Roman Church very speedily attained in Christendom. 
See Renan, Orig., Vol. VII., p. 70: “Pierre et Paul (réconciliés), voila le chef- 
dceuvre qui fondait la suprématie ecclésiastique de Rome dans l’avenir. Une nouvelle 
qualité mythique remplagait celle de Romulus et Remus.” But it is highly probable 
that Peter was really in Rome like Paul (see 1 Clem. V., Ignatius ad Rom. IV.); 
both really performed important services to the Church there, and died as martyrs 
in that city. 


2 The wealth of the Roman Church is also illustrated by the present of 200,000 
sesterces brought her by Marcion (Tertull., de prasc, 30). The “Shepherd” also 
contains instructive particulars with regard to this. As far as her influence is 
concerned, we possess various testimonies from Philipp. IV. 22 down to the famous 
account by Hippolytus of the relations of Victor to Marcia. We may call special 
attention to Ignatius’ Epistle to the Romans. 
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the Christian communities into a real confederation under the 
primacy of the Roman Church (and subsequently under the 
leadership of her bishops). This primacy cannot of course be 
further defined, for it was merely a de facto one. But, from 
‘the nature of the case, it was immediately shaken, when it was 
claimed as a /egal right associated w:th the person of the Roman 
bishop. ; 

That this theory is more than a hypothesis is shown by 
several facts which prove the unique authority as well as the 
interference of the Roman Church (that is, of her bishop). First, 
in the Montanist controversy—and that too at the stage when 
it was still almost exclusively confined to Asia Minor—the al- 
‘ready sobered adherents of the new prophecy petitioned Rome 
(bishop Eleutherus) to recognise their Church, and it was at 
Rome that the Gallic confessors cautiously interfered in their 
behalf; after which a native of Asia Minor induced the Roman 
bishop to withdraw the letters of toleration already issued.* In 
view of the facts that it was not Roman Montanists who were 
concerned, that Rome was the place where the Asiatic members 
‘of this sect sought for recognition, and that it was in Rome 
that the Gauls interfered in their behalf, the significance of this 
proceeding cannot be readily minimised. We cannot of course 
dogmatise on the matter; but the fact can be proved that the 
decision of the Roman Church must have settled the position 
of that sect of enthusiasts in Christendom. Secondly, what is 
reported to us of Victor, the successor of Eleutherus, is still 
plainer testimony. He ventured to issue an edict, which we 
may already style a peremptory one, proclaiming the Roman 
practice with regard to the regulation of ecclesiastical festivals 
‘to be the universal rule in the Church, and declaring that every 
congregation, that failed to adopt the Roman arrangement, ” 

1 See Tertullian, adv. Prax. 13 Euseb., H. E. V. 3, 4. Dictionary of Christian 
Biography III., p. 937. 

2° Euseb., H. E. V. 24. 9: "Em? rovrote 6 wiv THg Pwuaiwy mpoecrac Bintmwp abpdws 
THs PAclas whoys kun reic dudporg ennayolas Tko mapoiniag amoréuvery woody érE- 
podokodoucs, THs noise EvMoEwS MEMperas, nal oTyATévEr ye Sik ypauudctwrv, aKorve- 
v4Toug mavras kpdyy Tove exeice avauyprrwy adeAdovc. Stress should be laid on 


two points here: (1) Victor proclaimed that the people of Asia Minor were to be 
excluded from the xosv% vwors, and not merely from the fellowship of the Roman 
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was excluded from the union of the one Church on the ground 
of heresy. How would Victor have ventured on such an edict 
—though indeed he had not the power of enforcing it in every 
case—unless the special prerogative of Rome to determine 
the conditions of the “common unity” (xowy évwois) in the 
vital questions of the faith had been an acknowledged and well- 
established fact? How could Victor have addressed such a 
demand to the independent Churches, if he had not been re- 
cognised, in his capacity of bishop of Rome, as the special 
guardian of the xowy fvwoig?! Thirdly, it was Victor who form- 
ally excluded Theodotus from Church fellowship. This is the 
first really well-attested case of a Christian taking his stand 
on the rule of faith being excommunicated because a definite 
interpretation of it was already insisted on. In this instance 
the expression 13 jovoyevys (only begotten Son) was required 
to be understood in the sense of duce O«ds (God by nature). 
It was in Rome that this first took place. Fourthly, under 
Zephyrinus, Victor’s successor, the Roman ecclesiastics inter- 
fered in the Carthaginian veil dispute, making common cause 
with the local clergy against Tertullian; and both appealed to 
the authority of predecessors, that is, above all, of the Roman 
bishops.? Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, and Cyprian were 


Church; (2) he based the excommunication on the alleged heterodoxy of those 
Churches. See Heinichen, Melet. VIII., on Euseb., l.c. Victor’s action is parallelled 
by that of Stephen. Firmilian says to the latter: “Dum enim putas, omnes abs 
te abstineri posse, solum te ab omnibus abstinuisti.” It is a very instructive fact 
that in the 4th century Rome also made the attempt to have Sabbath fasting 
established as an apostolic custom. See the interesting work confuted by Augustine 
(ep. 36), a writing which emanates from a Roman author who is unfortunately un- 
known to us. Cf. also Augustine’s 54th and 55th epistles. 


1 Trenzeus also (l.c. § 11) does not appear to have questioned Victor’s proceeding 
as such, but as applied to this particular case, 


2 See Tertull., de orat. 22: “Sed non putet institutionem unusquisque anteces- 
soris commovendam.” De virg. vel. I: “Paracletus solus antecessor, quia solus 
post Christum”; 2: “Eas ego ecclesias proposui, quas et ipsi apostoli vel apostolici 
viri condiderunt, et puto ante quosdam”; 3: “Sed nec inter consuetudines dispicere 
voluerunt illi sanctissimi antecessores”, This is also the question referred to in 
the important remark in Jerome, de vir. inl. 53: “Tertullianus ad mediam etatem 
presbyter fuit ecclesize Africanz, invidia postea et contumeliis clericorum Romanz 
ecclesize ad Montani dogma delapsus.” 


II 
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obliged to resist the pretensions of these ecclesiastics to authority 
outside their own Church, the first having to contend with 
Calixtus, and the three others with Stephen. * 

It was the Roman Church that first displayed this activity 
and care; the Roman bishop sprang from the community in 
exactly the same way as the corresponding official did in other 
places.* In Irenzus’ proof from prescription, however, it is 
already the Roman Jdzshops that are specially mentioned. * 


1 Stephen. acted like Victor and excluded almost all the East from the fel- 
lowship of the Church; see in addition to Cyprian’s epistles that of Dionysius of 
Alexandria in Euseb., H. E. VII. 5. In reference to Hippolytus, see Philosoph. 1. IX. 
In regard to Origen, see the allusions in de orat. 28 fin.; in Matth. XI.9, 15 : XIL 
9—14: XVI. 8, 22: XVII. 14; in Joh. X. 16; Rom. VI in Isai. c. 1. With regard 
to Philosoph. IX. 12, Sohm rightly remarks (p. 389): “It is clear that the responsibility 
was laid on the Roman bishop not merely in several cases where married men 
were made presbyters and deacons, but also when they were appointed bishops ; 
and it is also evident that he appears just as responsible when bishops are not 
deposed in consequence of their marrying. One cannot help concluding that the 
Roman bishop has the power of appointing and deposing not merely presbyters 
and deacons, but also bishops. Moreover, the impression is conveyed that this 
appointment and deposition of bishops takes placein Rome, for the passage contains 
a description of existent conditions in the Roman Church. Other communities may 
be deprived of their bishops by an order from Rome, and a bishop (chosen in 
Rome) may be sent them. The words of the passage are: ex? Kaaaicrou Ypkavro 
exloxomor nab mpecBurepor nat didxovor Ofyaot nat Tpiyamor xabloracba: cig xA¥pouc 
ei 08 nai rIg Ev KAypw Wy yapoly, weve Tov Tooiroy Ev TH xAYpw Wo UH Huapryxdra. 


2 In the treatise “Die Briefe des romischen Klerus aus der Zeit der Sedisvacanz 
im Jahre 250” (Abhandlungen fiir Weizsiicker, 1892), I have shown how the Roman 
clergy kept the revenue of the Church and of the Churches in their hands, though 
they had no bishop. What language the Romans used in epistles 8, 30, 36 of the 
Cyprian collection, and how they interfered in the affairs of the Carthaginian Church! 
Beyond doubt the Roman Church possessed an acknowledged primacy in the year 
250; it was the primacy of active participation and fulfilled duty. As yet there was 
no recognised dogmatic or historic foundation assigned for it; in fact it is highly 
probable that this theory was still shaky and uncertain in Rome herself. The 
college of presbyters and deacons feels and speaks as if it were the bishop. For 
it was not on the bishop that the incomparable prestige of Rome was based—at 
least this claim was not yet made with any confidence,—but on the céty étseZ/, on 
the origin and history, the faith and love, the earnestness and zeal of the whole 
Roman Church and her clergy. 


3 In Tertullian, de presc. 36, the bishops are not mentioned. He also, like 
Trenzeus, cites the Roman Church as one amongst others. We have already remarked 
that in the scheme of proof from prescription no higher rank could be assigned to the 
Roman Church than to any other of the group founded by the Apostles. Tertullian 
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Praxeas reminded the bishop of Rome of the authority of his 
predecessors (‘‘auctoritates praecessorum eius’’) and it was in 
the character of dzshop that Victor acted. The assumption that 
Paul and Peter laboured in Rome, that is, founded the Church 
of that city (Dionysius, Irenzus, Tertullian, Caius), must have 
conferred a high degree of prestige on her bishops, as soon as 
the latter officials were elevated to the position of more or less 
sovereign lords of the communities and were regarded as success- 
ors of the Apostles. The first who acted up to this idea was Calixtus. 
The sarcastic titles of ‘“pontifex maximus”, ‘“ episcopus episco- 
porum’”’, ‘benedictus papa” and “apostolicus”, applied to him 
by Tertullian in “de pudicitia” I. 13, are so many references to 
the fact that Calixtus already claimed for himself a position of 
primacy, in other words, that he associated with his own per- 
sonal position as bishop the primacy possessed by the Roman 
Church, which pre-eminence, however, must have been gradually 
vanishing in proportion to the progress of the Catholic form 
of organisation among the other communities. Moreover, that 
is evident from the form of the edict he issued (Tert. l. c., I: 
‘‘T hear that an edict has been issued and that a decisive one”, 


continues to maintain this position, but expressly remarks that the Roman Church 
has special authority for the Carthaginian, because Carthage had received its 
Christianity from Rome. He expresses the special relationship between Rome and 
Carthage in the following terms: “Si autem Italiz adiaces habes Romam, unde 
nobis quoque auctoritas presto est.” With Tertullian, then, the de facto position 
of the Roman Church in Christendom did not lead to the same conclusion in the 
scheme of proof from prescription as we found in Irenzus. But in his case also 
that position is indicated by the rhetorical ardour with which he speaks of the 
Roman: Church, whereas he does nothing more than mention Corinth, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Ephesus. Even at that time, moreover, he had ground enough 
for a more reserved attitude towards Rome, though in the antignostic struggle he 
could not dispense with the tradition of the Roman community. In the veil dispute 
(de virg. vel. 2) he opposed the authority of the Greek apostolic Churches to that 
of Rome. Polycarp had done the same against Anicetus, Polycrates against Victor, 
Proculus against his Roman opponents, Conversely, Praxeas in his appeal to Eleu- 
therus (c. L.: “praecessorum auctoritates”), Caius when contending with Proculus, 
the Carthaginian clergy when opposing Tertullian (in the veil dispute), and Victor 
when contending with Polycrates set the authority of Rome against that of the 
Greek apostolic Churches. These struggles at the transition from the 2nd to the 
3rd century are of the utmost importance. Rome was here seeking to overthrow 
the authority of the only group of Churches able to enter into rivalry with her 
those of Asia Minor, and succeeded in the attempt. 
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“audio edictum esse prepositum et quidem peremptorium”), 
from the grounds it assigned and from the opposition to it on 
the part of Tertullian. From the form, in so far as Calixtus 
acted here quite independently and, without previous consulta- 
tion, issued a peremptory edict, that is, one settling the matter 
and immediately taking effect; from the grounds it assigned, 
in so far as he appealed in justification of his action to Matt. 
XVI. 18 ff.1—the first instance of the kind recorded in history; 
from Tertullian’s opposition to it, because the latter treats it 
not as local, Roman, but as pregnant in consequences for all 
Christendom. But, as soon as the question took the form of 
enquiring whether the Roman Jdzshop was elevated above the 
rest, a totally new situation arose. Even in the third century, 
as already shown, the Roman community, led by its bishops, 
still showed the rest an example in the process of giving a 
political constitution to the Church. It can also be proved that 
even far distant congregations were still being bound to the 
Roman Church through financial support,” and that she was 
appealed to in questions of faith, just as the law of the city 
of Rome was invoked as the standard in civil questions.* It 


1 De pudic. 21: “De tua nunc sententia quero, unde hoc ius ecclesiz usurpes. 
Si quia dixerit Petro dominus: Super hanc petram zdificabo ecclesiam meam, tibi 
dedi claves regni czlestis, vel, Queecumque alligaveris vel solveris in terra, erunt 
alligata vel soluta in ccelis, id circo praesumis et ad te derivasse solvendi et alligandi 
potestatem?” Stephen did the same; see Firmilian in Cyprian ep. 75. With this 
should be compared the description Clement of Rome gives in his epistles to James 
of his own installation by Peter (c. 2). The following words are put in Peter’s 
mouth: KaAfyevra rotrov emicxomoy viv YEtporov®, & THY EuHy TAY Adywv mMicrEdw 
xadedpev... 316 airh peraddapus ryv eLouoiav rot decwevev nal Avew, Wa wep? 
mavrog ov tv mecporov4on emt vig ora: dedoyuariojméevov ev ovpavoic. Oyoer yep 8 
Set dedHvar nal Adoer F Set AvbAVaL, Wo Tov THE exxAyolac Eide xavova. 


9 


* See Dionysius of Alexandria’s letter to the Roman bishop Stephen (Euseb., 
H. E, VII. 5. 2): Af evra: Zuplar Caae nal 4 ApaRla, og tmaupneire Exdorore nat 
oi¢ viv émecre/Aare, 


3 In the case of Origen’s condemnation the decision of Rome seems to have 
been of special importance. Origen sought to defend his orthodoxy in a letter 
written by his own hand to the Roman bishop Fabian (see Euseb., H. E. VI. 36; 
Jerome, ep. 84. 10). The Roman bishop Pontian had previously condemned him 
afier summoning a “senate”; see Jerome, ep. 33 (Déllinger, Hippolytus and Calixtus, 
p- 259 f.). Further, it is an important fact that a deputation of Alexandrian Christians, 
who did not agree with the Christology of their bishop Dionysius, repaired to Rome 
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is further manifest from Cyprian’s epistles that: the Roman 
Church was regarded as the ecclesca principalis, as the guardian 
par excellence of the wuzty of the Church. We may explain 
from Cyprian’s own particular sifuation all else that he said in 
praise of the Roman Church (see above p. 88, note 2) and 
specially of the cathedra Petri; but the general view that she 
is the ‘matrix et radix ecclesiz catholice’”’ is not peculiar to 
him, and the statement that the ‘‘unitas sacerdotalis” originated 
in Rome is merely the modified expression, necessitated by the 
altered circumstances of the Church, for the acknowledged fact 
that the Roman community was the most distinguished among 
the sister groups, and as such had had and still possessed the 
right and duty of watching over the unity of the whole. Cyprian 
himself no doubt took a further step at the time of his corre- 
spondence with Cornelius, and proclaimed the special reference 
of Matt. XVI. to the cathedra Petri; but he confined his theory 
to the abstractions ‘ecclesia’, ‘‘cathedra”. In him the im- 
portance of this cathedra oscillates between the significance ofa 
once existent fact that continues to live on as a symbol, and 
that of a real and permanent court of appeal. Moreover, he 
did not go the length of declaring that any special authority 
within the collective Church attached to the temporary occupant 
of the cathedra Petri. lf we remove from Cyprian’s abstractions 
everything to which he himself thinks there is nothing concrete 
corresponding, then we must above all eliminate every prerog- 
ative of the Roman bishop for the time being. What remains 
behind is the special position of the Roman Church, which in- 
deed is represented by her bishop. Cyprian can say quite 


to the Roman bishop Dionysius and formally accused the first named prelate. It 
is also significant that Dionysius received this complaint and brought the matter up 
at a Roman synod. No objection was taken to this proceeding (Athanas., de synod.). 
This information is very instructive, for it proves that the Roman Church was ever 
regarded as specially charged with watching over the observance of the conditions 
of the general ecclesiastical federation, the xowy tvwor. As to the fact that in 
circular letters, not excepting Eastern ones, the Roman Church was put at the head 
of the address, see Euseb., H. E. VI. 30. How frequently foreign bishops came 
to Rome is shown by the roth canon of Arles (A.D. 314): “De episcopis pere- 
grinis, qui in urbem solent venire, placuit iis locum dari ut offerant.” The first 
canon is also important in deciding the special position of Rome, 
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frankly: “owing to her magnitude Rome ought to have preced- 
ence over Carthage” (‘pro magnitudine sua debet Carthaginem 
Roma przcedere’’) and his theory: “the episcopate is one, and 
a part of it is held by each bishop for the whole”’ (“episco- 
patus unus est, cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur”’), virtu- 
ally excludes any special prerogative belonging to a particular 
bishop (see also “de unit.” 4). Here we have reached the 
point that has already been briefly referred to above, viz., 
that the consolidation of the Churches in the Empire after 
the Roman™ pattern could not but endanger the prestige and 
peculiar position of Rome, and did in fact do so. If we con- 
sider that each bishop was the acknowledged sovereign of his 
own diocese—now Catholic, that all bishops, as such, were re- 
cognised to be successors of the Apostles, that, moreover, the 
attribute of priesthood occupied a prominent position in the 
conception of the episcopal office, and that the metropolitan 
unions with their presidents and synods had become completely 
naturalised—in short, that the rigid episcopal and provincial 
constitution of the Church had become an accomplished fact, 
so that, ultimately, it was no longer communities, but merely 
bishops that had dealings with each other, then we shall see 
that a new situation was thereby created for Rome, thatis, for 
her bishop. In the West it was perhaps chiefly through the 
cooperation of Cyprian that Rome found herself face to face 
with a completely organised Church system. His behaviour in 
the controversy about heretical baptism proves that in cases of 
dispute he was resolved to elevate his theory of the sovereign 
authority of each bishop above his theory of the necessary 
connection with the cathedra Petri. But, when that levelling 
of the episcopate came about, Rome had already acquired 
rights that could no longer be cancelled,’ Besides, there was 


1 Peculiar circumstances, which unfortunately we cannot quite explain, are connected 
with the cases discussed by Cyprian in epp. 67 and 68. The Roman bishop must 
have had the acknowledged power of dealing with the bishop of Arles, whereas 
the Gallic prelates had not this right. Sohm, p. 391 ff., assumes that the Roman 
bishop alone—not Cyprian or the bishops of Gaul—had authority to exclude the 
bishop of Arles from the general fellowship of the Church, but that, as far as the 
Gallic Churches were concerned, such an excommunication possessed no legal effect, 
but only a moral one, because in their case the bishop of Rome had only a 
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one thing that could not be taken from the Roman Church, 
nor therefore from her bishop, even if she were denied 
the special right to Matt. XVI., viz., the possession of Rome. 
The site of the world’s metropolis might be shifted, but Rome 
could not be removed. In the long run, however, the shifting 
of the capital proved advantageous to ecclesiastical Rome. At 
the beginning of the great epoch when the alienation of East 
from West became pronounced and permanent, an emperor, 
from political grounds, decided in favour of that party in Antioch 
“with whom the bishops in Italy and the city of the Romans 
held intercourse” (cig dv of nara tyy Itadrlav nal Thy ‘Pawolov 
moa ériocxomo TOU déymurog emioréAroiey'). In this instance the 


spiritual authority and no legal power. Further, two Spanish bishops publicly ap- 
pealed to the Roman see against their deposition, and Cyprian regarded this appeal 
as in itself correct. Finally, Cornelius says of himself in a letter (in Euseb., H. E. 
VI. 43. 10): Trav Aouma@y emicxdrwyv diaddyouc Eig TOG TémoUC, Ev O16 Hoav, yeELpoT- 
ovycavres amecrdéaxnauev. This quotation refers to Italy, and the passage, which 
must be read connectedly, makes it plain (see, besides, the quotation in reference to 
Calixtus given above on p. 162), that, before the middle of the 3rd century, the 
Roman Church already possessed a legal right of excommunication and the recognised 
power of making ecclesiastical appointments as far as the communities and bishops 
in Italy were concerned (see Sohm, p. 389 ff.). 


1 Euseb., H. E. VII. 30. 19. The Church of Antioch sought to enter upon an 
independent line of development under Paul of Samosata. Paul’s fall was the victory 
of Rome. We may suppose it to be highly probable, though to the best of my 
belief there is for the present no sure proof, that it was not till then that the Roman 
standards and sacraments, catholic and apostolic collection of Scriptures (see, on the 
contrary, the use of Scripture in the Didaskalia), apostolic rule of faith, and apostolic 
episcopacy attained supremacy in Antioch; [but that they began to be introduced 
into that city about the time of Serapion’s bishopric (that is, during the Easter 
controversy). The old records of the Church of Edessa have an important bearing 
on this point; and from these it is evident that her constitution did not begin to 
assume a Catholic form till the beginning of the 3rd century, and that as the result 
of connection with Rome. See she Doctrine of Addai by Phillips, p. 50: “Palut 
himself went to Antioch and received the hand of the priesthood from Serapion, 
bishop of Antioch. Serapion, bishop of Antioch, himself also received the hand 
from Zephyrinus, bishop of the city of Rome, from the succession of the hand of 
the priesthood of Simon Cephas, which he received from our Lord, who was there 
bishop of Rome 25 years, (sic) in the days of the Cesar, who reigned there 13 years.”’ 
(See also Tixeront, Zdesse, pp. 149, 152.) Cf. with this the prominence given in the Acts 
of Scharbil and Barsamya to the fact that they were contemporaries of Fabian, bishop of 
Rome. We read there (see Rubens Duval, Les Actes de Scharbil et les Actes de 
Barsamya, Paris, 189, and Histoire d’Edesse, p. 130): “ Barsamya (he was bishop of 
Edessa at the time of Decius) lived at the time of Fabian, bishop of Rome. He had 
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interest of the Roman Church and the interest of the emperor 
coincided. But the Churches in the various provinces, being now 
completely organised and therefore seldom in need of any more 
help from outside, were henceforth in a position to pursue 
their own interest. So the bishop of Rome had step by step 
to fight for the new authority, which, being now based on a 
purely dogmatic theory and being forced to repudiate any 
empirical foundation, was inconsistent with the Church system 
that the Roman community more than any other had helped 
to build up. The proposition “the Roman Church always had 
the primacy” (“ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum’’) 
and the statement that “Catholic” virtually means “Roman 
Catholic’ are gross fictions, when devised in honour of the 
temporary occupant of the Roman see and detached from 
the significance of the Eternal City in profane history; but, 
applied to the Church of the imperial capital, they contain a 
truth the denial of which is equivalent to renouncing the attempt 
to explain the process by which the Church was unified and 
catholicised. * 

received the laying on of hands from Abschelama, who had received it from Palut. 
Palut had been consecrated by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, and the latter had been 
consecrated by Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome.” As regards the relation of the State 
of Rome to the Roman Church, that is, to the Roman bishop, who by the year 
250 had already become a sort of prefectus urbis, with his district superintendents, 
the deacons, and in fact a sort of princeps emulus, cf. (1) the recorded comments 
of Alexander Severus on the Christians, and especially those on their organisation ; 
(2) the edict of Maximinus Thrax and the banishment of the bishops Pontian and 
Hippolytus; (3) the attitude of Philip the Arabian; (4) the remarks of Decius in 
Cyp. ep. 55 (see above p. 124) and his proceedings against the Roman bishops, and 


(5) the attitude of Aurelian in Antioch. On the extent and organisation of the 
Roman Church about 250 see Euseb., H. E. VI. 43. 


1 The memorable words in the lately discovered appeal by Eusebius of Dory- 
leum to Leo I. (Neues Archiv., Vol. XI., part 2, p. 364 f.) are no mere flattery, 
and the fifth century is not the first to which they are applicable: “Curavit desuper 
et ab exordio consuevit thronus apostolicus iniqua perferentes defensare et eos qui 
in evitabiles factiones inciderunt, adiuvare et humi iacentes erigere, secundum 
possibilitatem, quam habetis; causa autem rei, quod sensum rectum tenetis et incon- 
cussam servatis erga dominum nostrum Jesum Christum fidem, nec non etiam 
indissimulatam universis fratribus et omnibus in nomine Christi vocatis tribuitis 
caritatem, etc.” See also Theodoret’s letters addressed to Rome. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPIIY. 
THE APOLOGISTS. 


1. JLnutroduction. ' 


THE object of the Christian Apologists, some of whom filled 
ecclesiastical offices and in various ways promoted spiritual 
progress,” was, as they themselves explained, to uphold the 
Christianity professed by the Christian Churches and publicly 
preached. They were convinced that the Christian faith was 
founded on revelation and that only a mind enlightened by God 
could grasp and maintain the faith, They acknowledged the 
Old Testament to be the authoritative source of God’s revel- 
ation, maintained that the whole human race was meant to be 


1 Edition by Otto, 9 Vols., 1876 f. New edition of the Apologists (unfinished ; 
only Tatian and Athenagoras by Schwarz have yet appeared) in the Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Litteratur-Geschichte, Vol. IV. Tzschirner, Ge- 
schichte der Apologetik, 1st part, 1805; id., Der Fall des Heidenthums, 1829. Ehlers, 
Vis atque potestas, quam philosophia antiqua, imprimis Platonica et Stoica in doctrina 
apologetarum habuerit, 1859. 


2 Jt is intrinsically probable that their works directly addressed to the Christian 
Church gave a more full exposition of their Christianity than we find in the Apol- 
ogies. This can moreover be proved with certainty from the fragments of Justin’s, 
Tatian’s and Melito’s esoteric writings. But, whilst recognising this fact, we must 
not make the erroneous assumption that the fundamental conceptions and interests 
of Justin and the rest were in reality other than may be inferred from their Apologies. 
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reached by Christianity, and adhered to the early Christian 
eschatology. These views as well as the strong emphasis they 
laid upon human freedom and responsibility, enabled them to 
attain a firm standpoint in opposition to ‘“‘ Gnosticism”, and to 
preserve their position within the Christian communities, whose 
moral purity and strength they regarded as a strong proof of 
the truth of this faith. In the endeavours of the Apologists to 
explain Christianity to the cultured world, we have before us 
the attempts of Greek churchmen to represent the Christian 
religion as a philosophy,-and to convince outsiders that it was 
the highest wisdom and the absolute truth. These efforts were 
not rejected by the Churches like those of the so-called Gnos- 
tics, but rather became in subsequent times the foundation of 
the ecclesiastical dogmatic. The Gnostic speculations were 
repudiated, whereas those of the Apologists were accepted. The 
manner in which the latter set forth Christianity as a philos- 
ophy met with approval. What were the conditions under which 
ecclesiastical Christianity and Greek philosophy concluded the 
alliance which has found a place in the history of the world? 
How did this union attain acceptance and permanence, whilst 
“Gnosticism”? was at first rejected? These are the two great 
questions the correct answers to which are of fundamental impor- 
tance for the understanding of the history of Christian dogma. 

The answers to these questions appear paradoxical. The 
theses of the Apologists finally overcame all scruples in ecclesi- 
astical circles and were accepted by the Graeco-Roman world, 
because they made Christianity vazzonal without taking from, 
or adding to, its traditional historic material. The secret of the 
epoch-making success of the apologetic theology is thus explain- 
ed: These Christian philosophers formulated the content of the 
Gospel in a manner which appealed to the common sense of 
all the serious thinkers and intelligent men of the age. More- 
over, they contrived to use the positive material of tradition, 
including the life and worship of Christ, in such a way as to 
furnish this reasonable religion with a confirmation and proof 
that had hitherto been eagerly sought, but sought in vain. In 
the theology of the Apologists, Christianity, as the religious 
enlightenment directly emanating from God himself, is most 
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sharply contrasted with all polytheism, natural religion, and 
ceremonial. They proclaimed it in the most emphatic manner 
as the religion of the spirit, of freedom, and of absolute moral- 
ity. Almost the whole positive material of Christianity is em- 
bodied in the story which relates its entrance into the world, 
its spread, and the proof of its truth. The religion itself, on 
the other hand, appears as the truth that is surely attested and 
accords with reason—a truth the content of which is not pri- 
marily dependent on historical facts and finally overthrows all 
polytheism. 

Now this was the very thing required. In the second cen- 
tury of our era a great many needs and aspirations were un- 
doubtedly: making themselves felt in the sphere of religion and 
morals. ‘Gnosticism’? and Marcionite Christianity prove the 
variety and depth of the needs then asserting themselves within 
the space that the ecclesiastical historian is able to survey. 
Mightier than all others, however, was the longing men felt to 
free themselves from the burden of the past, to cast away the 
rubbish of cults and of unmeaning religious ceremonies, and to 
be assured that the results of religious philosophy, those great 
and simple doctrines of virtue and immortality and of the God 
who is a Spirit, were certain truths. He who brought the mes- 
sage that these ideas were realities, and who, on the strength 
of these realities, declared polytheism and the worship of idols 
to be obsolete, had the mightiest forces on his side; for the 
times were now ripe for this preaching. What formed the 
strength of the apologetic philosophy was the proclamation that 
Christianity both contained the highest truth, as men already 
supposed it to be and as they had discovered it in their own 
minds, and the absolutely reliable guarantee that was desired 
for this truth. To the quality which makes it appear meagre 
to us it owed its impressiveness. The fact of its falling in with 
the general spiritual current of the time and making no attempt 
to satisfy special and deeper needs enabled it to plead the 
cause of spiritual monotheism and to oppose the worship of 
idols in the manner most easily understood. As it did not 
require historic and positive material to describe the nature of 
religion and morality, this philosophy enabled the Apologists 
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to demonstrate the worthlessness of the traditional religion and 
worship of the different nations.’ The same cause, however, 
made them take up the conservative position with regard to 
the historical traditions of Christianity, These were not ulti- 
mately tested as to their content, for this was taken for granted, 
no matter how they might be worded; but they were used to 
give an assurance of the truth, and to prove that the religion 
of the spirit was not founded on human opinion, but on divine 
revelation. The only really important consideration in Christi- 
anity is that it is revelatzon, real revelation. The Apologists 
had no doubt as to what it reveals, and therefore any investi- 
gation was unnecessary. The result of Greek philosophy, the- 
philosophy of Plato and Zeno, as it had further developed in 
the empires of Alexander the Great and the Romans, was to 
attain victory and permanence by the aid of Christianity. Thus 
we view the progress of this development to-day, * and Christi- 
anity really proved to be the force from which that religious 
philosophy, viewed as a theory of the world and system of 
morality, first received the courage to free itself from the poly- 
theistic past and descend from the circles of the learned to the 
common people. 

This constitutes the deepest distinction between Christian 
philosophers like Justin and those of the type of Valentinus. 
The latter sought for a re/zgzon; the former, though indeed they 
were not very clear about their own purpose, sought assurance 
as to a theistic and moral conception of the world which they 
already possessed. At first the complexus of Christian tradition, 
which must have possessed many features of attraction for them, 
was something foreign to both. The latter, however, sought to 
make this tradition intelligible. For the former it was enough 
that they had here a revelation before them; that this revelation 


1 That is, so far as these were clearly connected with polytheism. Where this was 
not the case or seemed not to be so, national traditions, both the true and the spurious, 
were readily and joyfully admitted into the catalogus testimoniorum of revealed 
truth. 

2 Though these words were already found in the first edition, Clemen (Justin 
1890, p. 56) has misunderstood me so far as to think that I spoke here of conscious 
intention on the part of the Apologists. Such nonsense of course never occurred to me, 
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also bore unmistakable testimony to the one God, who was a 
Spirit, to virtue, and to immortality; and that it was capable 
of convincing men and of leading them to a virtuous life. 
Viewed superficially, the Apologists were no doubt the conserva- 
tives; but they were so, because they scarcely in any respect 
meddled with the contents of tradition. The “Gnostics”, on 
the contrary, sought to understand what they read and to in- 
vestigate the truth of the message of which they heard. The 
most characteristic feature is the attitude of each to the Old 
Testament. The Apologists were content to have found in 
it an ancient source of revelation, and viewed the book as a 
testimony to the truth, z.e., to philosophy and virtue; the Gnos- 
tics investigated this document and examined to what extent it 
agreed with the new impressions they had received from the 
Gospel. We may sum up as follows: The Gnostics sought to 
determine what Christianity is as a religion, and, as they were 
convinced of the absoluteness of Christianity, this process led 
them to incorporate with it all that they looked on as sublime 
and holy and to remove everything they recognised to be in- 
ferior. The Apologists, again, strove to discover an authority 
for religious enlightenment and morality and to find the confirm- 
ation of a theory of the universe, which, if true, contained for 
them the certainty of eternal life; and this they found in the 
Christian tradition. 

At bottom this contrast is a picture of the great discord 
existing in the religious philosophy of the age itself (see p. 129, 
vol. I.). No one denied the fact that all truth was divine, that 
is, was founded on revelation. The great question, however, 
was whether every man possessed this truth as a slumbering 
capacity that only required to be awakened; whether it was 
rational, z.¢., merely moral truth, or must be above that which 
is moral, that is, of a religious nature; whether it must carry 
man beyond himself; and whether a real redemption was neces- 
sary. It is ultimately the dispute between morality and religion, 
which appears as an unsettled problem in the theses of the 
idealistic philosophers and in the whole spiritual conceptions 
then current among the educated, and which recurs in the con- 
trast between the Apologetic and the Gnostic theology. And, 
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as in the former case we meet with the most varied shades 
and transitions, for no one writer has developed a consistent 
theory, so also we find a similar state of things in the latter; ’ 
for no Apologist quite left out of sight the idea of redemption 
(deliverance from the dominion of demons can only be effected by 
the Logos, z.e., God). Wherever the idea of freedom is strongly 
emphasised, the religious element, in the strict sense of the 
word, appears in jeopardy. This is the case with the Apologists 
throughout. Conversely, wherever redemption forms the central 
thought, need is felt of a suprarational truth, which no longer 
views morality as the only aim, and which, again, requires 
particular media, a sacred history and sacred symbols. Stoic 
. rationalism, in its logical development, is menaced wherever we 
meet the perception that the course of the world must in some 
way be helped, and wherever the contrast between reason and 
sensuousness, that the old Stoa had confused, is clearly felt to 
be an unendurable state of antagonism that man cannot re- 
move by his own unaided efforts. The need of a revelation 
had its starting-point in philosophy here. The judgment of 
oneself and of the world to which Platonism led, the self- 
consciousness which it awakened by the detachment of man 
from nature, and the contrasts which it revealed led of necess- 
ity to that frame of mind which manifested itself in the craving 
for a revelation. The Apologists felt this. But their ration- 
alism gave a strange turn to the satisfaction of that need. It 
was not their Christian ideas which first involved them in con- 
tradictions. At the time when Christianity appeared on the 
scene, the Platonic and Stoic systems themselves were already 
so complicated that philosophers did not find their difficulties 
seriously increased by a consideration of the Christian doctrines. 
As Afologists, however, they decidedly took the part of 
Christianity because, according to them, it was the doctrine of 
reason and freedom. 

The Gospel was hellenised in the second century in so far 
as the Gnostics in various ways transformed it into a Hellenic 

1 Note here particularly the attitude of Tatian, who has already introduced a 


certain amount of the “Gnostic” element into his “Oratio ad Grecos”, although, 
he adheres in the main to the ordinary apologetic doctrines. 
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religion for the educated. The Apologists used it—we may 
almost say inadvertently—to overthrow polytheism by maintaining 
that Christianity was the realisation of an absolutely moral theism. 
The Christian religion was not the first to experience this twofold 
destiny on Greco-Roman soil. A glance at the history of the 
Jewish religion shows us a parallel development; in fact, both 
the speculations of the Gnostics and the theories of the Apol- 
ogists were foreshadowed in the theology of the Jewish 
Alexandrians, and particularly in that of Philo. Here also the 
Gospel merely entered upon the heritage of Judaism. ' Three cen- 
turies before the appearance of Christian Apologists, Jews, who 
had received a Hellenic training, had already set forth the religion 
of Jehovah to the Greeks in that remarkably summary and spi- 
ritualised form which represents it as the absolute and highest 
philosophy, z.e., the knowledge of God, of virtue, and of re- 
compense in the next world. Here these Jewish philosophers had 
already transformed all the positive and historic elements of the 
‘national religion into parts of a huge system for proving the 
truth of that theism. The Christian Apologists adopted this 
method, for they can hardly be said to have invented it anew. ? 
We see from the Jewish Sibylline oracles how wide-spread it 
was. Philo, however, was not only a Stoic rationalist, but a 
hyper-Platonic religious philosopher. In like manner, the Christian 
Apologists did not altogether lack this element, though in some 
isolated cases among them there are hardly any traces of it. 
This feature is most fully represented among the Gnostics. 
This transformation of religion into a philosophic system would 
not have been possible had not Greek philosophy itself happened 
to be in process of development into a religion. Such a trans- 
formation was certainly very foreign to the really classical time 
of Greece and Rome. The pious belief in the efficacy and 
power of the gods and in their appearances and manifestations, 
as well as the traditional worship, could have no: bond of union 


1 Since the time of Josephus Greek philosophers had ever more and more 
acknowledged the “philosophical” character of Judaism; see Porphyr., de abstin. 
anim. II. 26, about the Jews: &re diadcopa: ro yévoc bvrec. 

2 On the relation of Christian literature to the writings of Philo, cf. Siegfried, 
Philo von Alexandrien, p. 303 f. 
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with speculations concerning the essence and ultimate cause of 
things. The idea of a religious dogma which was at once 
to furnish a correct theory of the world and a principle of 
conduct was from this standpoint completely unintelligible. But 
philosophy, particularly in the Stoa, set out in search of this 
idea, and, after further developments, sought for one special 
religion with which it could agree or through which it couldat 
least attain certainty. The meagre cults of the Greeks and Romans 
were unsuited for this. So men turned their eyes towards the 
barbarians... Nothing more clearly characterises the position of 
things in the second century than the agreement between two 
men so radically different as Tatian and Celsus. Tatian emphat- 
ically declares that salvation comes from the barbarians, and to 
Celsus it is also a “truism” that the barbarians have more 
capacity than the Greeks for discovering valuable doctrines. ' 
Everything was in fact prepared, and nothing was wanting. 
About the middle of the second century, however, the moral 
and rationalistic element in the philosophy and spiritual culture of 
the time was still more powerful than the religious and mystic; 
for Neoplatonism, which under its outward coverings concealed 
the aspiration after religion and the living God, was only in 
its first beginnings. It was not otherwise in Christian circles. The 
“Gnostics’’ were in the minority. What the great majority of the 
Church felt to be intelligible and edifying above everything 
else was an earnest moralism.” New and strange as the 


1 Jt is very instructive to find Celsus (Origen, c. Cels. I. 2) proceeding to say 
that the Greeks understood better how to judge, to investigate, and to perfect the 
doctrines devised by the barbarians, and to apply them to the practice of virtue. 
This is quite in accordance with the idea of Origen, who makes the following 
remarks on this point: “When a man trained in the schools and sciences of the 
Greeks becomes acquainted with our faith, he will not only recognise and declare it to 
be true, but also by means of his scientific training and skill reduce it to a system and 
supplement what seems to him defective in it, when tested by the Greek method of 
exposition and proof, thus at the same time demonstrating the truth of Christianity. 
2 See the section “Justin und die apostolischen Vater” in Engelhardt’s “ Christ- 
enthum Justin’s des Martyrers”, p. 375 ff., and my article on the so-called 2nd 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte I. p. 329 ff.). 
Engelhardt, who on the whole emphasises the correspondences, has rather under- 
than over-estimated them. If the reader compares the exposition given in Book I., 
chap. 3, with the theology of the Apologists (see sub. 3), he will find proof of the 
intimate relationship that may be traced here. 
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undertaking to represent Christianity as a philosophy might 
seem at first, the Apologists, so far as they were understood, 
appeared to advance nothing inconsistent with Christian common 
sense. Besides, they did not question authorities, but rather 
supported them, and introduced no foreign positive materials. 
For all these reasons, and also because their writings were not 
at first addressed to the communities, but only to outsiders, 
the marvellous attempt to present Christianity to the world as 
the religion which is the true philosophy, and as the philo- 
sophy which is the true religion, remained unopposed in the 
Church. But in what sense was the Christian religion set forth 
as a philosophy? An exact answer to this question is of the 
highest interest as regards the history of Christian dogma. 


2. Christianity as Philosophy and as Revelation. 


It was a new undertaking and one of permanent importance 
to a tradition hitherto so little concerned for its own vindication, 
when Quadratus and the Athenian philosopher, Aristides, pre- 
sented treatises in defence of Christianity to the emperor.’ 
About a century had elapsed since the Gospel of Christ had 
begun to be preached. It may be said that the Apology of 
Aristides was a most significant opening to the second century, 
whilst we find Origen at its close. Marcianus Aristides ex- 
pressly designates himself in his pamphlet as a philosopher of 
the Athenians. Since the days when the words were written: 
“Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit”? (Col. II. 8), it had constantly been repeated (see, as 
evidence, Celsus, passim) that Christian preaching and philosophy 
were things entirely different, that God had chosen the fools, 
and that man’s duty was not to investigate and seek, but to 


» See Euseb., H. E. IV. 3. Only one sentence of Quadratus’ Apology is preserved 
we have now that of Aristides in the Syriac language; moreover, it is proved to 
have existed in the original language in the Historia Barlaam et Joasaph; finally, 
a considerable fragment of it is found in Armenian. See an English edition by 
Harris and Robinson in the Texts and Studies I. 1891. German translation and 
commentary by Raabe in the Texte und Untersuchungen IX. 1892. Eusebius says 
that the Apology was handed in to the emperor Hadrian; but the superscription 
in Syriac is addressed to the emperor Titus Hadrianus Antoninus. 
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believe and hope. Now a philosopher, as such, pleaded the cause 
of Christianity. In the summary he gave of the content of 
Christianity at the beginning of his address, he really spoke as 
a philosopher and represented this faith as a philosophy. By 
expounding pure monotheism and giving it the main place in 
his argument, Aristides gave supreme prominence to the very 
doctrine which simple Christians also prized as the most impor- 
tant.’ Moreover, in emphasing not only the supernatural char- 
acter of the Christian doctrine revealed by the Son ofthe Most 
High God, but also the continuous inspiration of believers—the 
new race (not a new school)—he confessed in the most express 
way the peculiar nature of this philosophy as a divine truth. 
According to him Christianity is philosophy because its content 
is in accordance with reason, and because it gives a satisfactory 
and universally intelligible answer to the questions with which 
all real philosophers have concerned themselves. But it is no 
philosophy, in fact it is really the complete opposite of this, in 
so far as it proceeds from revelation and is propagated by the 
agency of God, 2z.¢., has a supernatural and divine origin, on 
which alone the truth and certainty of its doctrines finally depend. 
This contrast to philosophy is chiefly shown in the unphilosoph- 
ical form in which Christianity was first preached to the world. 
That is the thesis maintained by all the Apologists from Justin 
to Tertullian,’ and which Jewish philosophers before them pro- 
pounded and defended. This proposition may certainly be 
expressed in a great variety of ways. In the first place, it is 
important whether the first or second half is emphasised, and 
secondly, whether that which is “universally intelligible” is to 
-be reckoned as philosophy at all, or is to be separated from it 
as that which comes by ‘nature’. Finally, the attitude to be 
taken up towards the Greek philosophers is left an open question, 
so that the thesis, taking up this attitude as a starting-point, 
may again assume various forms. But was the contradiction 
which it contains not felt? The content of revelation is to be 


1 See Hermas, Mand I. 


2 With reservations this also holds good of the Alexandrians. See particularly 
Origy, c, Celsilimo2: 
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rational; but does that which is rational require a revelation? 
How the proposition was understood by the different Apologists 
requires examination. 

Aristides. He first gives an exposition of monotheism and 
the monotheistic cosmology (God as creator and mover of the 
universe, as the spiritual, perfect, almighty Being, whom all 
things need, and who requires nothing). In the second chapter 
he distinguishes, according to the Greek text, three, and, according 
to the Syriac, four classes of men (in the Greek text polytheists, 
Jews, Christians, the polytheists being divided into Chaldeans, 
Greeks, and Egyptians; in the Syriac barbarians, Greeks, Jews, 
Christians), and gives their origin. He derives the Christians 
from Jesus Christ and reproduces the Christian kerygma (Son 
of the Most High God, birth from the Virgin, 12 disciples, 
death on the cross, burial, resurrection, ascension, missionary 
labours of the 12 disciples). After this, beginning with the 
third chapter, follows a criticism of polytheism, that is, the false 
theology of the barbarians, Greeks, and Egyptians (down to 
chapter 12). In the 13th chapter the Greek authors and philo- 
sophers are criticised, and the Greek myths, as such, are shown 
to be false. In the 14th chapter the Jews aré introduced (they 
are monotheists and their ethical system is praised; but they 
are then reproached with worshipping of angels and a false 
ceremonial). In the 15th chapter follows a description of the 
Christians, z.e., above all, of their pure, holy life. It is they 
who have found the truth, because they know the creator: of 
. heaven and earth. This description is continued in chapters 
16 and 17: “This people is new and there is a divine admixture 
in it.”. The Christian writings are recommended to the emperor. 

Fustin. In his treatise addressed to the emperor Justin did 
not call himself a philosopher as Aristides had done. In es- 


1 Semisch, Justin der Martyrer, 2 Vols., 1840 f. Aubé, S. Justin, philosophe et 
martyre, 2nd reprint, 1875. Weizsicker, Die Theologie des Martyrers Justin’s in 
the Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Theologie, 1867, p. 60 ff. Von Engelhardt, Christenthum 
Justin’s, 1878; id., “Justin”, in Herzog’s Real Encyklopddie.. Stahlin, Justin der 
Martyrer, 1880. Clemen, Die religionsphilosophische Bedeutung des stoisch-christ- 
lichen Eudimonismus in Justin’s Apologie, 1890. Flemming, zur Beurtheilung des 
Christenthums Justin’s des Martyrers, 1893. Duncker, Logoslehre Justin’ s, 1848. 
Bosse, Der priexistente Christus des Justinus, 1891. 
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pousing the cause of the hated and despised Christians he re- 
presented himself as a simple member of that sect. But in the 
very first sentence of his Apology he takes up the ground of 
piety and philosophy, the very ground taken up by the pious 
and philosophical emperors themselves, according to the judg- 
ment of the time and their own intention. In addressing them 
he appeals to the adyvos cadpwy in a purely Stoic fashion. He 
opposes the truth—also in the Stoic manner—to the d0E als 
marcia.’ It was not to be a mere captatio benevolentie. In 
that case Justin would not have added: ‘That ye are pious 
and wise and guardians of righteousness and friends of culture, 
ye hear everywhere. Whether ye are so, however, will be 
shown.” ? His whole exordium is calculated to prove to the 
emperors that they are in danger of repeating a hundredfold 
the crime which the judges of Socrates had committed.* Like 
a second Socrates Justin speaks to the emperors in the name 
of all Christians. They are to hear the convictions of the wisest 
of the Greeks from the mouth of the Christians. Justin wishes 
to enlighten the emperor with regard to the life and doctrines 
(Clog xat wabyuara) of the latter. Nothing is to be concealed, 
for there is nothing to conceal. 

Justin kept this promise better than any of his successors. 
For that very reason also he did not depict the Christian 
Churches as schools of philosophers (cc. 61—67). Moreover, 
in the first passage where he speaks of Greek philosophers, * he 
is merely drawing a parallel. According to him there are bad 
Christians and seeming Christians, just as there are philosophers 
who are only so in name and outward show. Such men, too, 
were in early times called “philosophers” even when they 
preached atheism. To all appearance, therefore, Justin does 
not desire Christians to be reckoned as philosophers. But it is 
nevertheless significant that, in the case of the Christians, a 


Apol. I. 2, p. 6, ed. Otto. 
Apol, Itz; "1p. .6;.Sq. 

3 See the numerous philosophical quotations and allusions in Justin’s Apology 
pointed out by Otto. Above all, he made an extensive use of Plato’s Apology of 
Socrates. 


4 Apol. I. 4, p. 16, also I. 7, p. 24 sq: 1. 26, 
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phenomenon is being repeated which otherwise is only observed 
in the case of philosophers; and how were those whom he was 
addressing to understand him? In the same passage he speaks 
for the first time of Christ. He introduces him with the plain 
and intelligible formula: 6 didacxwrog Xpistés (“the teacher 
Christ”’).' Immediately thereafter he praises Socrates because 
he had exposed the worthlessness and deceit of the evil demons, 
and traces his death to the same causes which are now he says 
bringing about the condemnation of the Christians. Now he 
can make his final assertion. In virtue of ‘reason’ Socrates 
exposed superstition; in virtue of the same reason, this was 
done by the teacher whom the Christians follow. But this 
teacher was reason itself; wt was visible in him, and indeed it 
appeared bodily in him.’ 

Is this philosophy or is it myth? The greatest paradox the 
Apologist has to assert is connected by him with the most 
impressive remembrance possessed by his readers as philoso- 
phers. In the same sentence where he represents Christ as the 
Socrates of the barbarians, * and consequently makes Christianity 
out to be a Socratic doctrine, he propounds the unheard of 
theory that the teacher Christ is the incarnate reason of God. 

Justin nowhere tried to soften the effect of this conviction or 
explain it in a way adapted to his readers. Nor did he con- 
ceal from them that his assertion admits of no speculative 
demonstration. That philosophy can only deal with things 
which ever are, because they ever were, since this world began, 
is a fact about which he himself is perfectly clear. No Stoic 
could have felt more strongly than Justin how paradoxical is the 
assertion that a thing is of value which has happened only 
once. Certain as he is that the “reasonable’’ emperors will 
regard it as a rational assumption that “Reason” is the 


1 Apol. I. 4, p. 14. 

2 Apol. I. 5, p. 18 sq., see also I. 14 fin.: ov codiarig Umipyev ZAAX dUvalss 
Ocot 6 Abyos airov jy. 

3 L.c.: ov yp pedvov ev “EAAyos dst Lmupdroug vrd Adyou HAey yy TavTaA, ZrAAw 
nal ev RapRépos vm’ airot rot Adyou wophwiévroc nai avOpmmou nai Iyrot Xpirrod 


naAygévros. 


LY 
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Son of God,! he knows equally well that no philosophy will 
bear him out in that other assertion, and that such a statement 
is seemingly akin to the contemptible myths of the evil demons. 

But there is certainly a proof which, if not speculative, is 
nevertheless sure. The same ancient documents, which contain 
the Socratic and super-Socratic wisdom of the Christians, bear 
witness through prophecies, which, just because they are pre- 
dictions, admit of no doubt, that the teacher Christ is the in- 
carnate reason; for history confirms the word of prophecy even 
in the minutest details. Moreover, in so far as these writings 
are in the lawful possession of the Christians, and announced 
at the very beginning of things that this community would 
appear on the earth, they testify that the Christians may in a 
certain fashion date themselves back to the beginning of the 
world, because their doctrine is as old as the earth itself (this 
thought is still wanting in Aristides). 

The new Socrates who appeared among the barbarians is 
therefore quite different from the Socrates of the Greeks, and 
for that reason also his followers are not to be compared with 
the disciples of the philosophers.* From the very beginning 
of things a world-historical dispensation of God announced this 
reasonable doctrine through prophets, and prepared the visible 
appearance of reason itself. The same reason which created 
and arranged the world took human form in order to draw the 
whole of humanity to itself. Every precaution has been taken 
to make it easy for any one, be he Greek or barbarian, edu- 
cated or uneducated, to grasp all the doctrines of this reason, 
to verify their truth, and test their power in life. What further 
importance can philosophy have side by side with this, how 
can one think of calling this a philosophy? 

And yet the doctrine of the Christians can only be compared 
with philosophy. For, so far as the latter is genuine, it is also 


1 Celsus also admits this, or rather makes his Jew acknowledge it (Orig., c. 
Cels. Il. 31). In Book VI. 47 he adopts the proposition of the “ancients” that 
the world is the Son of God. 


2 See Apol. Il. 10 fin.: Dwxpdre: oddels exeicby vmip rovrov tov déyuuroe aro- 
Ovens’ XpiorG OF TH nal Ud Cwxpdrous ard mépous yvwodvts... od diadoodos 
aude iadaoyar jedvov émeicbycay. 
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guided by the Logos; and, conversely, what the Christians 
teach concerning the Father of the world, the destiny of man, 
the nobility of his nature, freedom and virtue, justice and 
recompense, has also been attested by the wisest of the Greeks. 
They indeed only stammered, whereas the Christians speak. 
These, however, use no unintelligible and unheard-of language, 
but speak with the words and through the power of reason. 
The wonderful arrangement, carried out by the Logos himself, 
through which he ennobled the human race by restoring its 
consciousness of its own nobility, compels no one hence- 
forth to regard the reasonable as the unreasonable or wisdom 
as folly. But is the Christian wisdom not of divine origin? 
How can it in that case be natural, and what connection can 
exist between it and the wisdom of the Greeks? Justin bestowed 
the closest attention on this question, but he never for a moment 
doubted what the answer must be. Wherever the reasonable 
has revealed itself, it has always been through the operation 
of the divine reason. For man’s lofty endowment consists in 
his having had a portion of the divine reason implanted within 
him, and in his consequent capacity of attaining a knowledge 
of divine things, though not a perfect and clear one, by dint 
of persistent efforts after truth and virtue. When man remembers 
his real nature and destination, that is, when he comes to him- 
self, the divine reason is already revealing itself in him and 
through him. As man’s possession conferred on him at the 
creation, it is at once his most peculiar property, and the power 
which dominates and determines his nature.’ All that is reasonable 


1 The utterances of Justin do not clearly indicate whether the non-Christian 
portion of mankind has only a omépya rot Adéyou as a natural possession, or 
whether this ¢7épua has in some cases been enhanced by the inward workings of 
the whole Logos (inspiration). This ambiguity, however, arises from the fact that 
he did not further discuss the relation between 6 Adéyog and 76 omépuu rod Adyou 
and we need not therefore attempt to remove it. On the one hand, the excellent 
discoveries of poets and philosophers are simply traced to 76 ¢ugdurov mavri yévet 
avipomwyv oméipa rov adyou (Apol. II. 8), the mépog omepyearinot Adyou (ibid.) 
which was implanted at the creation, and on which the human e¥pecsg ual bewpic 
depend (II. 10), In this sense it may be said of them all that they “in human fashion 
attempted to understand and prove things by means of reason”; and Socrates is 
merely viewed as the rdvrwy evrovmrepos (ibid.), his philosophy also, like all pre- 
Christian systems, being a :aocop/a avipmmesog (II. 15). But on the other hand 
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is based on revelation. In order to accomplish his true destiny 
man requires from the beginning the inward working of that 
divine reason which has created the world for the sake of man, 
and therefore wishes to raise man beyond the world to God." 

Apparently no one could speak in a more stoical fashion. But 
this train of thought is supplemented by something which limits 
it. Revelation does retain its peculiar and unique significance. 
For no one who merely possessed the ‘seed of the Logos” 
(crépua Tov Adyov), though it may have been his exclusive guide 
to knowledge and conduct, was ever able to grasp the whole 
truth and impart it in a convincing manner. Though Socrates 
and Heraclitus may in a way be called Christians, they cannot 
be so designated in any real sense. Reason is clogged with 
unreasonableness, and the certainty of truth is doubtful wherever 
the whole Logos has not been acting; for man’s natural endow- 
ment with reason is too weak to oppose the powers of evil and 
of sense that work in the world, namely, the demons. We must 


Christ was known by Socrates though only é76 yépoug; for “Christ was and is the 
Logos who dwells in every man”. Further, according to the Apologist, the épog 
TOU omepatinot befou adyou bestows the power of recognising whatever is related 
to the Logos (rd cuyysvés IL. 13). Consequently it may not only be said: rz 
maps whore nardc elpyrc: yuedv, tay Xpioriav@v eoré (ibid.), but, on the strength of 
the “participation” in reason conferred on all, it may be asserted that all who 
have lived with the Logos (wera Adéyov) — an expression which must have been 
ambiguous — were Christians. Among the Greeks this specially applies to Socrates 
and Heraclitus (I. 46). Moreover, the Logos implanted in man does not belong to 
his nature in such a sense as to prevent us saying urd Adéyou d:& Lwxpeérouve 4A- 
éyxoy x.7.a. (I. 5). Nevertheless wirdg 6 Adyog did not act in Socrates, for this 
only appeared in Christ (ibid). Hence the prevailing aspect of the case in Justin 
was that to which he gave expression at the close of the 2nd Apology (II. 15: 
alongside of Christianity there is only Aman philosophy), and which, not without 
regard for the opposite view, he thus formulated in II. 13 fin.: All non-Christian 
authors were able to attain a knowledge of true being, though only darkly, by 
means of the seed of the Logos naturally implanted within them. For the eropé and 
eizyjyea of a thing, which are bestowed in proportion to one’s receptivity, are quite 
different from the thing itself, which divine grace bestows on us for our possession 
and imitation.” 

1 “For the sake of man” (Stoic) Apol. I. 10: TI. 4,5 ; Dial. 41, p. 260A, Apol I. 8: 
“Longing for the eternal and pure life, we strive to abide in the fellowship of 
God, the Father and Creator of all things, and we hasten to make confession, be- 
cause we are convinced and firmly believe that that happiness is really attainable.” 
It is frequently asserted that it is the Logos which produces such conviction and 
awakens courage and strength. 
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therefore believe in the prophets in whom the whole Logos 
spoke. He who does that must also of necessity believe in 
Christ; for the prophets clearly pointed to him as the perfect 
embodiment of the Logos. Measured by the fulness, clearness, 
and certainty of the knowledge imparted by the Logos-Christ, 
all knowledge independent of him appears as merely human 
wisdom, even when it emanates from the seed of the Logos. 
The Stoic argument is consequently untenable. Men blind and 
kept in bondage by the demons require to be aided by a 
special revelation. It is true that this revelation is nothing new, 
and in so far as it has always existed, and never varied in 
character, from the beginning of the world, it is in this sense 
nothing extraordinary. J/¢ zs the divine help granted to man, 
who has fallen under the power of the demons, and enabling 
him to follow his reason and freedom to do what is good. By 
the appearance of Christ this help became accessible to all men. 
The dominion of demons and revelation are the two correlated 
ideas. If the former did not exist, the latter would not be 
necessary. According as we form a lower or higher estimate 
of the pernicious results of that sovereignty, the value of revel- 
ation rises or sinks. This revelation cannot do less than give 
the necessary assurance of the truth, and it cannot do more 
than impart the power that develops and matures the inalien- 
able natural endowment of man and frees him from the dominion 
of the demons. 

Accordingly the teaching of the prophets and Christ is related 
even to the very highest human philosophy as the whole is to 
the part,’ or as the certain is to the uncertain; and hence also 

1 Justin has destroyed the force of this argument in two passages (I. 44. 59) 
by tracing (like the Alexandrian Jews) all true knowledge of the poets and philo- 
sophers to borrowing from the books of the Old Testament (Moses). Of what further 
use then is the orépua adyou €upurov? Did Justin not really take it seriously? 
Did he merely wish to suit himself to those whom he was addressing? We are not 
justified in asserting this. Probably, however, the adoption of that Jewish view of 
the history of the world is a proof that the results of the demon sovereignty were 
in Justin’s estimation so serious that he no longer expected anything from the omépjza 
Aéyou €zpurov when left to its own resources; and therefore regarded truth and 
prophetic revelation as inseparable. But this view is not the essential one in the 


Apology. That assumption of Justin’s is evidently dependent on a tradition, whilst 
his real opinion was more “liberal”. 
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as the permanent is to the transient. For the final stage has 
now arrived and Christianity is destined to put an end to 
natural human philosophy. When the perfect work is there; 
the fragmentary must cease. Justin gave the clearest expression 
to this conviction. Christianity, z.e., the prophetic teaching 
attested by Christ and accessible to all, puts an end to the 
human systems of philosophy that from their close affinity to 
it may be called Christian, inasmuch as it effects all and more 
than all that these systems have done, and inasmuch as the 
speculations of the philosophers, which are uncertain and mingled 
with error, are transformed by it into dogmas of indubitable 
certainty.’ The practical conclusion drawn in Justin’s treatise 
from this exposition is that the Christians are at least entitled 
to ask the authorities to treat them as philosophers (Apol. I. 
7, 20: Il. 15). This demand, he says, is the more justifiable 
because the freedom of philosophers is enjoyed even by such 
people as merely bear the name, whereas in reality they set 
forth immoral and pernicious doctrines. * 


1 Compare with this the following passages: In Apol. I. 20 are enumerated a 


series of the most important doctrines common to philosophers and Christians. Then 
follow the words: “If we then in particular respects even teach something similar 
to the doctrines of the philosophers honoured among you, though in many cases 
in a divine and more sublime way; and we indeed alone do so in such a way 
that the matter is proved etc.” In Apol. I. 44: II. 10. 13 uncertainty, error, and 
contradictions are shown to exist in the case of the greatest philosophers. The 
Christian doctrines are more sublime than all human philosophy (II. 15). “Our 
doctrines are evidently more sublime than any human teaching, because the Christ who 
appeared for our sakes was the whole fulness of reason” (76 Aoy:xdv To Aoy, II. 10). 
“The principles of Plato are not foreign (ZAAérpia) to the teaching of Christ, but 
they do not agree in every respect. The same holds good of the Stoics” (II. 13). 
“We must go forth from the school of Plato” (II. 12). “Socrates convinced no 
one in such a way that he would have been willing to die for the doctrine pro- 
claimed by him; whereas not only philosophers and philologers, but also artisans 
and quite common uneducated people have believed in Christ” (II. 10). These are 
the very peeple—-and that is perhaps the strongest contrast found between Logos and 
Logos in Justin—among whom it is universally said of Christianity: ddvepig éor? 
Tou appyrou marpos xatoux? avicwmrsiov Adyou nar acxevy (see also I. 14 and elsewhere.) 

2 In Justin’s estimate of the Greek philosophers two other points deserve notice. 
In the first place, he draws a very sharp distinction between real and nominal 
philosophers. By the latter he specially meaus the Epicureans, They are no doubt 
referred to in I. 4, 7, 26 (I. 14: Atheists), Epicurus and Sardanapalus are classed 
together in II. 7; Epicurus and the immoral poets in II. 123; and in the conclu- 
sion of II, 15 the same philosopher is ranked with the worst society. But according 
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In the dialogue with the Jew Trypho, which is likewise meant 
for heathen readers, Justin ceased to employ the idea of the 
existence of a “seed of the Logos implanted by nature” (orépua 
Aoyou Exdurov) in every man. From this fact we recognise that 
he did not consider the notion of fundamental importance. He 
indeed calls the Christian religion a philosophy;' but, in so far 
as this is the case, it is ‘‘the only sure and saving philosophy ”. 
No doubt the so-called philosophies put the right questions, but 
they are incapable of giving correct answers. For the Deity, 
who embraces all true being, and a knowledge of whom alone 
makes salvation possible, is only known in proportion as he 
reveals himself. True wisdom is therefore exclusively based on 
revelation. Hence it is opposed to every human philosophy, 


to Il. 3 fin. (@ddvarov Kuvini, adihopoy rd réaog mpobeuévm, TO ayabdv eidévan mAKY 
adtzbopiac) the Cynics also seem to be outside the circle of real philosophers. 
This is composed principally of Socrates, Plato, the Platonists and Stoics, together 
with Heraclitus and others. Some of these understood one set of doctrines more 
correctly, others another series. The Stoics excelled in ethics (II. 7) ; Plato described 
the Deity and the world more correctly. It is, however, worthy of note—and this 
is the second point—that Justin in principle conceived the Greek philosophers 
as a unity, and that he therefore saw in their very deviations from one another 
a proof of the imperfection of their teaching. In so far as they are all included 
under the collective idea “human philosophy”, philosophy is characterised by the 
conflicting opinions found within it. This view was suggested to Justin by the 
fact that the highest truth, which is at once allied and opposed to human philosophy, 
was found by him among an exclusive circle of fellow-believers. Justin showed 
great skill in selecting from the Gospels the passages (I. 15—17), that prove the 
“philosophical”. life of the Christians as described by him inc. 14, Here he cannot 
be acquitted of colouring the facts (cf. Aristides) nor of exaggeration (see, for instance, 
the unqualified statement: 2 eyouev sig nowdv hépovres nai mavri deoéva xoivw- 
votvrec). The philosophical emperors were meant here to think of the “$/Aosg wdvrce 
zoweé”.. Yet in I. 67 Justin corrected exaggerations in his description. Justin’s 
reference to the invaluable benefits which Christianity confers on the state deserves 
notice (see particularly I. 12, 17.) The later Apologists make a similar remark. 

1 Dialogue 8. The dialogue takes up a more positive attitude than the Apology, 
both as a whole and in detail. If we consider that both works are also meant for 
Christians, and that, on the other hand, the Dialogue as well as the Apology appeals 
to the cultured heathen public, we may perhaps assume that the two writings were 
meant to present a graduated system of Christian instruction. (In one passage the 
Dialogue expressly refers to the Apology). From Justin’s time onward the apologetic 
polemic of the early Church appears to have adhered throughout to the same method. 
This consisted in giving the polemical writings directed against the Greeks the 
form of an introduction to Christian knowledge, and in continuing this instruction 
still further in those directed against the Jews. 
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because revelation was only given in the prophets and in Christ.' 
The Christian is ¢#e philosopher,? because the followers of Plato 
and the Stoics are virtually no philosophers. In applying the 
title “philosophy” to Christianity he therefore does not mean 
to bring Christians and philosophers more closely together. No 
doubt, however, he asserts that the Christian doctrine, which is 
founded on the knowledge of Christ and leads to blessedness, * 
is in accordance with reason. 

Athenagoras. The petition on behalf of Christians, which 
Athenagoras, “the Christian philosopher of Athens”, presented 
to the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, nowhere 
expressly designates Christianity as a philosophy, and still less 
does it style the Christians philosophers.* But, at the very 
beginning of his writing Athenagoras:also claims for the Christian 
doctrines the toleration granted by the state to all philosophic 
tenets. ° In support of his claim he argues that the state punishes 
nothing but practical atheism, ° and that the “atheism” of the 
Christians is a doctrine about God such as had been propounded 
by the most distinguished philosophers—Pythagoreans, Platonists, 
Peripatetics, and Stoics—who, moreover, were permitted to 
write whatsoever they pleased on the subject of the ‘“ Deity’’.7 
The Apologist concedes even more: “If philosophers did not 
also acknowledge the existence of one God, if they did not 
also conceive the gods in question to be partly demons, partly 
matter, partly of human birth, then certainly we would be justly 
expelled as aliens.”*® He therefore takes up the standpoint that 
the state is justified in refusing to tolerate people with com- 
pletely new doctrines. When we add that he everywhere assumes 
that the wisdom and piety of the emperors are sufficient totest 


1 Dial, 2. sq. That Justin’s Christianity is founded on theoretical scepticism is 
clearly shown by the introduction to the Dialogue. 

2 Dial. 8: orwe Oy nai die Tatra piadcodhos eyo. 

3 Dial, 1. c.: wapéoriv col rov Xpirrév Tov Oecd emvyvoves nad Tersio yevouévea 
evduieovely. 

4 See particularly the closing chapter. 
Suppl. 2, 
Suppl. 4. 
Suppl. 5—7. 
Suppl. 24 (see also Aristides c. 13). 
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and approve’ the truth of the Christian teaching, that he merely 
represents this faith itself as the reasonable doctrine,? and that, 
with the exception of the resurrection of the body, he leaves 
all the positive and objectionable tenets of Christianity out of 
account, * there is ground for thinking that this Apologist differs 
essentially from Justin in his conception of the relation of 
Christianity to secular philosophy. 

Moreover, it is not to be denied that Athenagoras views the 
revelation in the prophets and in Christ as completely identical. 
But in one very essential point he agrees with Justin; and he 
has even expressed himself still more plainly than the latter, in- 
asmuch as he does not introduce the assumption of a “seed 
of the Logos implanted by nature” (c7épua aAdyou Exdurov). The 
philosophers, he says, were incapable of knowing the full truth, 
since it was not from God, but rather from themselves, that they 
wished to learn about God. True wisdom, however, can only 
be learned from God, that is, from his prophets; it depends 
solely on revelation.‘ Here also then we have a repetition of 
the thought that the truly reasonable is of supernatural origin. 
Such is the importance attached by Athenagoras to this pro- 
position, that he declares any demonstration of the “ reasonable”’ 
to be insufficient, no matter how luminous it may appear. Even 
that which is most evidently true—e.g., monotheism—is not 
raised from the domain of mere human opinion into the sphere 
of undoubted certainty till it can be confirmed by revelation,* 
This can be done by Christians alone. Hence they are very 
different from the philosophers, just as they are also distinguished 
from !these by their manner of life.® All the praises which 
Athenagoras from time to time bestows on philosophers, parti- 
cularly Plato,’ are consequently to be understood in a merely 


1 Suppl, 7 fin. and many other places. 


2 £. g., Suppl. 8. 35 fin. 
3 The Crucified Man, the incarnation of the Logos ete. are wanting. Nothing 


at all is said about Christ. 
4 Suppl. 7. 
5 Cf. the arguments in c. 8 with c. 9 init. 
6 Suppl. 11. 
7 Suppl. 23. 
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relative sense. Their ultimate object is only to establish the 
claim made by the Apologist with regard to the treatment of 
Christians by the state; but they are not really meant to bring 
the former into closer relationship to philosophers. Athenagoras 
also holds the theory that Christians are philosophers, in so far 
as the “ philosophers” are not such in any true sense. It is only 
the problems they set that connect the two. He exhibits less 
clearness than Justin in tracing the necessity of revelation to 
the fact that the demon sovereignty, which, above all, reveals 
itself in polytheism,’ can only be overthrown by revelation; he 
rather emphasises the other thought (cc. 7, 9) that the necessary 
attestation of the truth can only be given in this way.’ 
Tatian’s* chief aim was not to bring about a juster treat- 
ment of the Christians.* He wished to represent their cause 
as the good contrasted with the bad, wisdom as opposed to 
error, truth in contradistinction to outward seeming, hypocrisy, 
and pretentious emptiness. His “Address to the Greeks’’ be- 


1 Suppl. 18, 23—27. He, however, as well as the others, sets forth the demon 
theory in detail. 


2 The Apology which Miltiades addressed to Marcus Aurelius and his fellow- 
emperor perhaps bore the title: urép rq xar& Xpirriavods piaocopias (Euseb., H. E. V. 
17. 5). It is certain that Melito in his Apology designated Christianity as 4 xa§’ 
Huds draocopia (l.c., IV. 26. 7). But, while it is undeniable that this writer attempted, 
to a hitherto unexampled extent, to represent Christianity as adapted to the Empire, 
we must nevertheless beware of laying undue weight on the expression “ philosophy”. 
What Melito means chiefly to emphasise is the fact that Christianity, which in former 
times had developed into strength among the barbarians, began to flourish in the 
provinces of the Empire simultaneously with the rise of the monarchy under Augustus, 
that, as foster-sister of the monarchy, it increased in strength with the latter, and 
that this mutual relation of the two institutions had given prosperity and splendour 
to the state. When in the fragments preserved to us he twice, in this connection, 
calls Christianity “philosophy”, we must note that this expression alternates with 
the other “6 a8 4u%s Adyog”, and that he uses the formula: “Thy forefathers held 
this philosophy in honour along with the other cults” (wpo¢ rats ZAAaic Opyonesec). 
This excludes the assumption that Melito in his Apology merely represented Christian- 
ity as philosophy (see also IV. 26. 5, where the Christians are called “rd réy 
beoreRdv yévoc”). He also wrote a treatise wep? xricews nal yevécews Xpicrov. In 
it (fragment in the Chron. Pasch.) he called Christ @e0% Adyog xpd aiwvwy. 


3 See my treatise “Tatian’s Rede an die Griechen iibers.”, 1884 (Giessener 
Programm). Daniel, Tatianus, 1837. Steuer, Die Gottes- und Logoslehre des Tatian, 
1893. 

4 But see Orat. 4 init., 24 fin., 25 fin., 27 init. 
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gins with a violent polemic against all Greek philosophers. 
Tatian merely acted up to a judgment of philosophers and 
philosophy which in Justin’s case is still concealed.' Hence it 
was not possible for him to think of demonstrating analogies 
between Christians and philosophers. He also no doubt views 
Christianity as ‘“‘reasonable’’; he who lives virtuously and follows 
wisdom receives it;* but yet it is too sublime to be grasped 
by earthly perception.* It is a heavenly thing which depends 
on the communication of the “Spirit”, and hence can only be 
known by revelation.* But yet it is a “philosophy ”’ with definite 


1 Henot only accentuated the disagreement of philosophers more strongly than Justin, 
but insisted more energetically than that Apologist on the necessity of viewing the 
practical fruits of philosophy in life as a criterion; see Orat. 2,°3, 19, 25. Never- 
theless Socrates still found grace in his eyes (c. 3). With regard to other philo- 
sophers he listened to foolish and slanderous gossip. 


2 Orat. 13, 15 fin., 20. Tatian also gave credence to it because it imparts such 
an intelligible picture of the creation of the world (c. 29). 


3 Orat. 12: Tz THo querépas madeluc Eotly avwrépw Tio Koo uLIKhe naraaybewce. 
Tatian troubled himself very little with giving demonstrations. No other Apologist 
made such bold assertions. 


4 See Orat. 12 (p. 54 fin.), 20 (p. 90), 25 fin., 26 fin., 29, 30 (p. 116), 13 (p. 62), 
15 (p- 70), 36 (p. 142), 40 (p. 152 sq.) The section cc. 12—15 of the Oratio is 
very important (see also c. 7 ff); for it shows that Tatian denied the natural im- 
mortality of the soul, declared the soul (the material spirit) to be something inherent 
in all matter, and accordingly looked on the distinction between men and animals 
in respect of their inalienable natural constitution as only one of degree. According 
to this Apologist the dignity of man does not consist in his natural endowments ; 
but in the union of the human soul with the divine spirit, for which union indeed 
he was planned. But, in Tatian’s opinion, man lost this union by falling under 
the sovereignty of the demons. The Spirit of God has left him, and consequently 
he has fallen back to the level of the beasts. So it is man’s task to unite the Spirit 
again with himself, and thereby recover that religious principle on which all wisdom 
and knowledge rest. This anthropology is opposed to that of theStoics and related 
to the “Gnostic” theory. It follows from it that man, in order to reach his 
destination, must raise himself above his natural endowment; see c. 15: &vOpwmrov 
Aéyw rov mbppw judy dvbpwmdryros mpog adurdv dé Tov Gedy xexwpyxdra. But with 
Tatian this conception is burdened with radical inconsistency; for he assumes that 
the Spirit reunites itself with every man who rightly uses his freedom, and he 
thinks it still possible for every person to use his freedom aright (11 fin., 13 fin., 
15 fin.) So it is after all a mere assertion that the natural man is only distinguished 
from the beast by speech. He is also distinguished from it by freedom. And further 
it is only in appearance that the blessing bestowed in the “Spirit” is a donum 
superadditum et supernaturale. For if a proper spontaneous use of freedom infal- 
libly leads to the return of the Spirit, it is evident that the decision and conse- 
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doctrines (Séyuzerx);' it brings nothing new, but only such 
blessings as we have already received, but could not retain ® 
owing to the power of error, z.e., the dominion of the demons. * 
Christianity is therefore the philosophy in which, by virtue of 
the Logos revelation through the prophets, * the rational know- 
ledge that leads to life® is restored. This knowledge was no 
less obscured among the Greek philosophers than among the 
Greeks generally. In so far as revelation took place among 
the barbarians from the remotest antiquity, Christianity may 
also be called the barbarian philosophy.® Its truth is proved 


quently the realisation of man’s destination depend on human freedom. That is, 
however, the proposition which all the Apologists maintained. But indeed Tatian 
himself in his latter days seems to have observed the inconsistency in which he 
had become involved and to have solved the problem in the Gnostic, that is, the 
religious sense. In his eyes, of course, the ordinary philosophy is a useless and 
pernicious art; philosophers make their own opinions laws (c. 27); whereas of 
Christians the following holds good (c. 32): Aéyou rot Oyjociou ual émvyeiou nexw- 
piojeévos nal mebdicevor Oeot mupayyéApucr nal vow marpoc abbapolac émdpevol, rzY 
TO ev Od&y xEeluevov avIpwmivy maparrovseda. 


c 


1 C. 31. init.: 4 yyerépa pirocopia. 32 (p. 128): of Bovadjeevor didocohety wap’ 
new evopwror. In c. 33 (p. 130) Christian women are designated af rap’ 4yiv 
diraocopotac:. C. 35: 4 ual? yyuko BadpRupoc piaccopia. 40 (p. 152): of xar&e Mwucéa 
nul uoiwe aire iaocopotvrec. 42: 6 xara BaupRépous piaocopmy Tariavoc. The 
déyuare of the Christians: c. I (p. 2), 12 (p. 58), 19 (p. 86), 24 (p. 102), 27 (p. 108), 
35 (p. 138), 40, 42. But Tatian pretty frequently calls Christianity “4 4uerépa 


model”, once also “voobecia” (12; cf. 40: of yérepor vdeo), and often roars. 
2 See, ¢g., c. 29 fin.: the Christian doctrine gives us ob% dmrep py EAGRoEY, 
GAN Brep AaBOvrEes UTA THS MAAVYS ExEW ExwAvbuuer. 
3 Tatian gave still stronger expression than Justin to the opinion that it is the 
demons who have misled men and rule the world, and that revelation through the 


prophets is opposed to this demon rule; see c. 7 ff. The demons have fixed the 
laws of death; see c. 15 fin. and elsewhere. 


4 Tatian also cannot at bottom distinguish between revelation through the 
prophets and through Christ. See the description of his conversion in c. 29. where 
only the Old Testament writings are named, and c. 13 fin., 20 fin., 12 (p. 54) ete. 


5 Knowledge and life appear in Tatian most closely connected. See, ¢.¢., c. 13 
init.: “In itself the soul is not immortal, but mortal; it is also possible, however, 
that it may not die. If it has not attained a knowledge of that truth it dies and 
is dissolved with the body; but later, at the end of the world, it will rise again 
with the body in order to receive death in endless duration as a punishment. On 
the contrary it does not die, though it is dissolved for a time, if it is equipped 
with the knowledge of God.” 


6 Barbarian: the Christian doctrines are rz r&v PupR&pwv déypmara (c. 1): 4 
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by its ancient date’ as well as by its intelligible form, which 
enables even the most uneducated person that is initiated in 
it* to understand it perfectly.* Finally, Tatian also states (c. 40) 
that the Greek sophists have read the writings of Moses and 
the prophets, and reproduced them in a distorted form. He 
therefore maintains the very opposite of what Celsus took upon 
him to demonstrate when venturing to derive certain sayings 
and doctrines of Christ and the Christians from the philosophers. 
Both credit the plagiarists with intentional misrepresentation or 
gross misunderstanding. Justin judged more charitably. To © 
Tatian, on the contrary, the mythology of the Greeks did not 
appear worse than their philosophy; in both cases he saw 
imitations and intentional corruption of the truth. * 


2aP yutic BdpRapos pirocodie (c. 35); 4 RupRapixy voyoleria (c. 12); ypahai Raup- 
Papsxai (c. 29); xaworouety Tx RapRdpwyv déyuara (c. 35); 6 xure PapR&pous piaoc- 
oga@y Tariavds (c. 42); Mavoicg mhoys RupRépov dirocodias apxuyds (c. 31); see also 
c. 30, 32. In Tatian’s view barbarians and Greeks are the decisive contrasts in history. 

1 See the proof from antiquity, c. 31 ff. 

2 C. 30 (p. 114): rodrwy oby rHy nardaybiv mepuyeevos. 

3 Tatian’s own confession is very important here (c. 26): “ Whilst I was reflecting 
on what was good it happened that there fell into my hands certain writings of 
the barbarians, too old to be compared with the doctrines of the Greeks, too divine 
to be compared with their errors. And it chanced that they convinced me through 
the plainness of their expressions, through the unartificial nature of their language, 
through the intelligible representation of the creation of the world, through the 
prediction of the future, the excellence of their precepts, and the summing up of 
all kinds under one head. My soul was instructed by God and I recognised that 
those Greek doctrines lead to perdition, whereas the others abolish the slavery to 
which we are subjected in the world, and rescue us from our many lords and 
tyrants, though they do not give us blessings we had not already received, but 
rather such as we had indeed obtained, but were not able to retain in consequence 
of error.” Here the whole theology of the Apologists is contained iz nace; see 
Justin, Dial. 7—8. In Chaps. 32, 33 Tatian strongly emphasises the fact that the 
Christian philosophy is accessible even to the most uneducated; see Justin, Apol. 
II. 10; Athenag, 11 etc. 

4 The unknown author of the Adyog mpig “EAAyvas also formed the same 
judgment as Tatian (Corp. Apolog., T. IIL, p. 2 sq., ed. Otto; a Syrian trans- 
lation, greatly amplified, is found in the Cod. Nitr. Mus. Britt, Add. 14658. It 
was published by Cureton, Spic. Syr., p. 38 sq. with an English translation). 
Christianity is an incomparable heavenly wisdom, the teacher of which is the Logos 
himself. “It produces neither poets, nor philosophers, nor rhetoricians; but it 
makes mortals immortal and men gods, and leads them away upwards from the 
earth into super-Olympian regions.” Through Christian knowledge the soul returns 
to its Creator: de7 yxp dmonaracradyva: Obey aréory. 


13 
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Theophilus agrees with Tatian, in so far as he everywhere 
appears to contrast Christianity with philosophy. The religious 
and moral culture of the Greeks is derived from their poets 
(historians) and philosophers (ad Autol. II. 3 fin. and elsewhere). 
However, not only do poets and philosophers contradict each 
other (II. 5); but the latter also do not agree (II. 4. 8: IU. 7), 
nay, many contradict themselves (III. 3). Not a single one of 
the so-called philosophers, however, is to be taken seriously; * 
they have devised myths and follies (Il. 8); everything they 
have set forth is useless and godless (III. 2); vain and worth-, 
less fame was their aim (III. 3). But God knew beforehand 
the ‘“drivellings of these hollow philosophers” and made his 
preparations (II. 15). He of old proclaimed the truth by the 
mouth of prophets, and these deposited it in holy writings. 
This truth refers to the knowledge of God, the origin and 
history of the world, as well as to a virtuous life. The pro- 
phetic testimony in regard to it was continued in the Gospel. ? 
Revelation, however, is necessary because this wisdom of the 
philosophers and poets is really demon wisdom, for they were 
inspired by devils.* Thus the most extreme contrasts appear 
to exist here. Still, Theophilus is constrained to confess that 


1 Nor is Plato “6 doxdiv ev airote cepvirepoy medsaocopyxéver” any better than 
Epicurus and the Stoics (III. 6). Correct views which are found in him in a 
greater measure than in the others (6 doxdéiv “EAA¥vwv cobarepos yevevicbas), did 
not prevent him from giving way to the stupidest babbling (III. 16). Although 
he knew that the full truth can only be learned from God himself through the 
law (II. 17), he indulged in the most foolish guesses concerning the beginning 
of history. But where guesses find a place, truth is not to be found (III. 16: 
i 08 einucm, oux pa &ayby eorly r& Um? adrow eipyeva). 

2 Theophilus confesses (I. 14) exactly as Tatian does: ual yp ya 4xlerouy rotro 
Eoecba, AAA viv naravojcus avr&e mioredw, kun nal emituyay fepaic ypadedic ray 
ayliov mpodyrdv, of nai mposirov dik mvevuaros Oot re mpoyeyovira & Tpémm 
yeyovey nal Te everriira rin Tpérm yiverat, nal Te emepyoueve woke TaeEE: amr 
apticbyoera. “AmdderEiv ov AaRdayv rev yivojeévwv nal mpoavamedwvyeévay ovx 
amoré; see also II. 8—10, 22, 30, 33—35: IL. 10, 11, 17. Theophilus merely 
looks on the Gospel as a continuation of the prophetic revelations and injunctions. 
Of Christ, however, he did not speak at all, but only of the Logos (Pneuma), 
which has operated from the beginning. To Theophilus the first chapters of 
Genesis already contain the sum of all Christian knowledge (II. 10—32). 


3 See IL. 8: urd datudvay 08 umrvevcbévres nol Um’ aitay duowbévrec & elroy 
Oo” 2tT@y simoy. 
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truth was not only announced by the Sibyl, to whom his remarks 
do not apply, for she is (II. 36): & “Erayow nat & Toig Aowmrois 
tbveciy yevousyy mpodytic, but that poets and philosophers, 
‘though against their will”, also gave clear utterances regard- 
ing the justice, the judgment, and the punishments of God, as 
well as regarding his providence in respect to the living and 
the dead, or, in other words, about the most important points 
(II. 37, 38, 8 fin.). Theophilus gives a double explanation of 
this fact. On the one hand he ascribes it to the imitation of 
holy writings (II. 12, 37: I. 14), and on the other he admits 
that those writers, when the demons abandoned them (r# lux 
cxvyrbavtes é& adutrév), of themselves displayed a knowledge of 
the divine sovereignty, the judgment etc., which agrees with 
the teachings of the prophets (II. 8). This admission need not 
cause astonishment; for the freedom and control of his own 
destiny with which man is endowed (II. 27) must infallibly lead 
him to correct knowledge and obedience to God, as soon as 
he is no longer under the sway of the demons. Theophilus 
did not apply the title of philosophy to Christian truth, this 
title being in his view discredited; but Christianity is to him 
the “wisdom of God”, which by luminous proofs convinces the 
men who reflect on their own nature. * 


1 The unknown author of the work de resurrectione, which goes under the 
name of Justin (Corp. Apol., Vol. III.) has given a surprising expression to the 
thought that it is simply impossible to give a demonstration of truth. (‘O mév 
THe aAnselucs Adyog eoriv Eaedbepdc re nal avrekovotoc, Urb j.ydeelav Rdoavoy eAey you 
béAwy winrenw syd? tTHy wap rotg duovouct Of amodekews ekéraciw vmouéverv. TO 
yup evyevig airot ual memobig air TH méubavrs micteverdas béae:). He inveighs 
in the beginning of his treatise against all rationalism, and onthe one hand 
professes a sort of materialistic theory of knowledge, whilst on the other, for that 
very reason, he believes in inspiration and the authority of revelation; for all 
truth originates with revelation, since God himself and God alone is the truth. Christ 
revealed this truth and is for us T&v Gawy wioric nai amdderksc. But it is far from 
probable that the author would really have carried this proposition to its logical 
conclusion (Justin, Dial. 3 ff. made a similar start). He wishes to meet his adver- 
saries “armed with the arguments of faith which are unconquered” (c. I., p. 214), 
but the arguments of faith are still the arguments of reason. Among these he 
regarded it as most important that even according to the theories about the world, 
that. is, about God and matter, held by the “so-called sages”, Plato, Epicurus, 
and the Stoics, the assumption of a resurrection of the flesh is not irrational (c. 6, 
p- 228 f.). Some of these, viz., Pythagoras and Plato, also acknowledged the im- 
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Tertullian and Minuctus Felix.’ Whilst, in the case of the 
Greek Apologists, the acknowledgment of revelation appears 
conditioned by philosophical scepticism on the one hand, and 
by the strong impression of the dominion of the demons on the 
other, the sceptical element is not only wanting in the Latin 
Apologists, but the Christian truth is even placed in direct oppo- 
sition to the sceptical philosophy and on the side of philosophical 
dogmatism, 7.e., Stoicism.* Nevertheless the observations of Ter- 
‘tullian and Minucius Felix with regard to the essence of Christian- 
ity, viewed. as philosophy and as revelation, are at bottom 
completely identical with the conception of the Greek Apologists, 
although it is undeniable that in the former case the revealed 
character of Christianity is placed in the background.* The 
recognition of this fact is exceedingly instructive, for it proves 


mortality of the soul. But, for that very reason, this view is not sufficient, “for 
if the Redeemer had only brought the message of the (eternal) life of the soul 
what new thing would he have proclaimed in addition to what had been made 
known by Pythagoras, Plato, and the band of their adherents?” (c. 10, p. 246) 
This remark is very instructive, for it shows what considerations led the Apologists 
to adhere to the belief in the resurrection of the body. Zahn, (Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, Vol. VIII, pp. 1 f., 20 f.) has lately reassigned to Justin him- 
self the fragment de resurr, His argument, though displaying great plausibility, 
has nevertheless not fully convinced me. The question is of great importance for 
fixing the relation of Justin to Paul. I shall not discuss Hermias’ “Irrisio Gentilium 
Philosophorum”, as the period when this Christian disputant flourished is quite un- 
certain. We still possess an early-Church Apology in Pseudo-Melito’s “Oratio ad 
Antoninum Czsarem” (Otto, Corp. Apol. IX., p. 423 sq.). This book is preserved 
(written?) in the Syrian language and was addressed to Caracalla or Heliogabalus 
(preserved in the Cod. Nitr. Mus. Britt. Add. 14658). It is probably dependent 
on Justin, but it is less polished and more violent than his Apology. 


1 Massebieau (Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 1887, Vol. XV. No. 3) has 
convinced me that Minucius wrote at a later period than Tertullian and made use 
of his works. 


2 Cf. the plan of the “Octavius”. The champion of heathenism here opposed 
to the Christian is a philosopher representing the standpoint of the middle Acad- 
emy. This presupposes, as a matter of course, that the latter undertakes the 
defence of the Stoical position. See, besides, the corresponding arguments in the 
Apology of Tertullian, ¢¢., c. 17, as well as his tractate: “de testimonio anime 
naturaliter Christiane”, We need merely mention that the work of Minucius is 
throughout dependent on Cicero’s book, “de natura deorum.” In this treatise he 
takes up a position more nearly akin to heathen syncretism than Tertullian. 


3 In R. Kiihn’s investigation (‘Der Octavius des Min. Felix”, Leipzig, 1882) 
—the best special work we possess on an early Christian Apology from the point 
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that the conception of Christianity set forth by the Apologists 
was not an individual one, but the necessary expression of the 
conviction that Christian truth contains the completion and 
guarantee of philosophical knowledge. To Minucius Felix (and 
Tertullian) Christian truth chiefly presents itself as the wisdom 
implanted by nature in every man (Oct. 16. 5). In so far as 
man possesses reason and speech and accomplishes the task of 
the ‘examination of the universe” (‘inquisitio universitatis’’), 
conditioned by this gift, he has the Christian truth, that is, he 
finds Christianity in his own constitution, and in the rational 
order of the world. Accordingly, Minucius is also able to 
demonstrate the Christian doctrines by means of the Stoic principle 
of knowledge, and arrives at the conclusion that Christianity is 
a philosophy, z.¢., the true philosophy, and that philosophers 
are to be considered Christians in proportion as they have dis- 
covered the truth.’ Moreover, as he represented Christian ethics 
to be the expression of the Stoic, and depicted the Christian 
bond of brotherhood as a cosmopolitan union of philosophers, 
who have become conscious of their natural similarity,* the 
revealed character of Christianity appears to be entirely given 
up. This religion is natural enlightenment, the revelation of a 
truth contained in the world and in man, the discovery of the 
one God from the open book of creation. The difference between 
him and an Apologist like Tatian seems here to be a radical 
one. But, if we look more closely, we find that Minucius—and 
not less Tertullian—has abandoned Stoic rationalism in vital 
points. We may regard his apologetic aim as his excuse for 
clearly drawing the logical conclusions from these inconsist- 


of view of the history of dogma—based on a very careful analysis of the Octavius, 
more emphasis is laid on the difference than on the agreement between Minucius 
and the Greek Apologists. The author’s exposition requires to be supplemented 
in the latter respect (see Theologische Litteratur-Zeitung, 1883; No. 6). 

1 C, 20: Exposui opiniones omnium ferme philosophorum..,, ut quivis arbi- 
tretur, aut nunc Christianos philosophos esse aut philosophos fuisse jam tunc Christi- 
anos.” 

2 See Minucius, 31 ff. A quite similar proceeding is already found in Tertullian, 
who in his Afologeticum has everywhere given a Stoic colouring to Christian 
ethics and rules of life, and in c. 39 has drawn a complete veil over the peculi- 
arity of the Christian societies, 
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encies himself. However, these deviations of his from the doctrines 
of the Stoa are not merely prompted by Christianity, but rather 
have already become an essential component of his philosophical 
theory of the world. In the first place, Minucius developed a 
detailed theory of the pernicious activity of the demons (cc. 26, 
27). This was a confession that human nature was not what 
it ought to be, because an evil element had penetrated it from 
without. Secondly, he no doubt acknowledged (I. 4: 16. 5) the 
natural light of wisdom in humanity, but nevertheless remarked 
(32. 9) that our thoughts are darkness when measured by the 
clearness of God. Finally, and this is the most essential point, 
after appealing to various philosophers when expounding his 
doctrine of the final conflagration of the world, he suddenly 
repudiated this tribunal, declaring that the Christians follow the 
prophets, and that philosophers ‘‘ have formed this shadowy picture 
of distorted truth in imitation of the divine predictions of the 
prophets” (34). Here we have now a union of all the elements 
already found in the Greek Apologists; only they are, as it 
were, hid in the case of Minucius. But the final proof that 
he agreed with them in the main is found in the exceedingly 
contemptuous judgment which he in conclusion passed on all 
philosophers and indeed on philosophy generally ' (34. 5 : 38. 5). 
This judgment is not to be explained, as in Tertullian’s case, 
by the fact that his Stoic opinions led him to oppose natural 
perception to all philosophical theory—for this, at most, cannot 
have been more than a secondary contributing cause,* but by 
the fact that he is conscious of following revealed wisdom. * 


1 Tertullian has done exactly the same thing; see Apolog. 46 (and de prescr. 7.) 

2 Tertull., de testim. I: “Sed non eam te (animam) advoco, que scholis formata, 
bibliothecis exercitata, academiis et porticibus Atticis pasta sapientiam ructas. 
Te simplicem et rudem et impolitam et idioticam compello, qualem te habent qui 
te solam habent... Imperitia tua mihi opus est, quoniam aliquantulz peritiz 
tuze nemo credit.” 

3 Tertull., Apol. 46: “Quid simile philosophus et Christianus? Greeciz discipulus 
et coeli?” de prascr. 7: “Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? Quid academiz et 
ecclesiz?” Minuc. 38.5: “Philosophorum supercilia contemnimus, quos corruptores 
et adulteros novimus... nos, qui non habitu sapientiam sed mente preeferimus, 
non eloquimur magna sed vivimus, gloriamur nos consecutos, quod illi summa 
intentione quesiverunt nec invenire potuerunt. Quid ingrati sumus, quid nobis 
invidemus, si veritas divinitatis nostri temporis ctate maturuit?” 
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Revelation is necessary because mankind must be aided from 
without, z.e., by God. In this idea man’s need of redemption 
is acknowledged, though not to the same extent as by Seneca 
and Epictetus. But no sooner does Minucius perceive the teachings 
of the prophets to be divine truth than man’s natural endowment 
and: the speculation of philosophers sink for him into darkness. 
Christianity is the wisdom which philosophers sought, but were 
not able to find.’ 


We may sum up the doctrines of the Apologists as follows: 
(1) Christianity is revelation, z.¢., it is the divine wisdom, pro- 
claimed of old by the prophets and, by reason of its origin, 
possessing an absolute certainty which can also be recognised 
in the fulfilment of their predictions. As divine wisdom Christ- 
ianity is contrasted with, and puts an end to, all natural and 
philosophical knowledge. (2) Christianity is the enlightenment 
corresponding to the natural but impaired knowledge of man.? 
It embraces all the elements of truth in philosophy, whence it 
is the philosophy; and helps man to realise the knowledge with 
which he is naturally endowed. (3) Revelation of the rational 
was and is necessary, because man has fallen under the sway 
of the demons. (4) The efforts of philosophers to ascertain the 
right knowledge were in vain; and this is, above all, shown by 
the fact that they neither overthrew polytheism nor brought 
about a really moral life. Moreover, so far as they discovered 
the truth, they owed it to the prophets fron: whom they borrowed 


« Minucius did not enter closely into the significance of Christ any more than 
Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus; he merely touched upon it (9. 4 : 29. 2). He 
also viewed Christianity as the teaching of the Prophets; whoever acknowledges 
the latter must of necessity adore the crucified Christ. Tertullian was accordingly 
the first Apologist after Justin who again considered it necessary to give a detailed 
account of Christ as the incarnation of the Logos (see the 21st chapter of the 
Apology in its relation to chaps. 17—20). 


2 Among the Greek Apologists the unknown author of the work “de Monarchia”, 
which bears the name of Justin, has given clearest expression to this conception, 
He is therefore most akin to Minucius (see chap. I.). Here monotheism is desig- 
nated as the xaJoasx4 O¢£a which has fallen into oblivion through bad habit; for 
THe avbpwrivys picews TO nar apyyy culuylav cuvécews nai cwryplas AuBovoys 
sig exiyvwow aaybelacg Opyoueiag Te THG Eig Tov Eva nal mdvrwy derméryy. Accord- 
ing to this, then, only an awakening is required, 
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it; at least it is uncertain whether they even attained a know- 
ledge of fragments of the truth by their own independent efforts. * 
But it is certain that many seeming truths in the writings of 
the philosophers were imitations of the truth by evil demons. 
This is the origin of all polytheism, which is, moreover, to some 
extent an imitation of Christian institutions. (5) The confession 
of Christ is simply included in the acknowledgment of the wis- 
dom of the prophets; the doctrine of the truth did not receive 
a new content through Christ; he only made it accessible to 
the world and strengthened it (victory over the demons; special 
features ackowledged by Justin and Tertullian). (6) The practical 
test of Christianity is first contained in the fact that all persons 
are able to grasp it, for women and uneducated men here become 
veritable sages; secondly in the fact that ithas the power of producing 
a holy life, and of overthrowing the tyranny of the demons. In 
the Apologists; therefore, Christianity served itself heir to antiquity, 
z.e., to the result of the monotheistic knowledge and ethics of the 
Greeks: "Ocxw ody rape raolnaAde sloytal, yudy Tay Xpistiavay eoti”’ 
(Justin, Apol. II. 13). It traced its origin back to the beginning of the 
world. Everything true and good which elevates mankind springs 
from divine revelation, and is at the same time genuinely human, 
because it is a clear expression of what man finds within him 
and of his destination (Justin, Apol. I. 46: of werd rdyou Biacuyres 
Xpiotiavol eiot, udev bbsor évoulobyouy, ciov év “EAAyot ty Sawxparys 
wad “Hpexrgirog uch of Goto: avrolc, év BupBdporg dt’ ABpady x.7.A., 
‘those that have lived with reason are Christians, even though 
they were accounted atheists, such as Socrates and Heraclitus 
and those similar to them among the Greeks, and Abraham etc: 
among the barbarians”). But everything true and good is 
Christian, for Christianity is nothing else than the teaching of 
revelation. No second formula can be imagined in which the 
claim of Christianity to be the religion of the world is so power- 
fully expressed (hence also the endeavour of the Apologists to 


1 But almost all, the Apologists acknowledged that heathendom possessed 
prophets. They recognise these in the Sibyls and the old poets. The author of 
the work “de Monarchia” expressed the most pronounced views in regard to this, 
Hermas (Vis. II. 4), however, shows that the Apologists owed this notion also to 
an idea that was widespread among Christian people, 
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reconcile Christianity and the Empire), nor, on the other hand, 
can we conceive of one where the specific content of traditional 
Christianity is so thoroughly neutralised as it is here. But the 
really epoch-making feature is the fact that the intellectual 
culture of mankind now appears reconciled and united with 
religion, The “dogmas” are the expression of this. Finally, 
these fundamental presuppositions also result in a quite definite 
idea. of the essence of revelation and of the content of reason. 
The essence of revelation consists in its form: it is divine com- 
munication through a miraculous inward working. All the media 
of revelation are passive organs of the Holy Spirit (Athenag. 
Supplic. 7; Pseudo-Justin, Cohort. 8; Justin, Dialogue 115. 7; 
Apol. I. 31, 33, 36; etc.; see also Hippolytus, de Christo et 
Antichr. 2). These were not necessarily at all times in a state 
of ecstasy, when they received the revelations; but they were 
no doubt in a condition of absolute receptivity. The Apologists 
had no other idea of revelation. What they therefore viewed 
as the really decisive proof of the reality of revelation is the 
prediction of the future, for the human mind does not possess 
this power. It was only in connection with this proof that the 
Apologists considered it important to show what Moses, David, 
Isaiah, etc., had proclaimed in the Old Testament, that is, these 
names have only a chronological significance. This also explains 
their interest in a history of the world, in so far as this interest 
originated in the effort to trace the chain of prophets up to the 
beginning of history, and to prove the higher antiquity of re- 
vealed truth as compared with all human knowledge and errors, 
particularly as found among the Greeks (clear traces in Justin, ’ 
first detailed argument in Tatian).’ If, however, strictly speaking, 
it is only the form and not the content of revelation that is 
supernatural in so far as this content coincides with that of 
reason, it is evident that the Apologists simply took the con- 
tent of the latter for granted and stated it dogmatically. So, 
whether they expressed themselves in strictly Stoic fashion or 
not, they all essentially agree in the assumption that true religion 


1 See Justin, Apol. I. 31, Dial. 7, p. 30 etc, 


2 See Tatian, c. 31 ff, 
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and morality are the natural content of reason. Even Tatian 
forms no exception, though he himself protests against the idea. 


3. The doctrines of Christianity as the revealed 
and rational religion. 


The Apologists frequently spoke of the doctrines or “dogmas” 
of Christianity; and the whole content of this religion as philo- 
sophy is included in these dogmas.' According to what we have 
already set forth there can be no doubt about the character of 


1 In the New Testament the content of the Christian faith is nowhere designated 
as dogma. In Clement (I. IL), Hermas, and Polycarp the word is not found at all ; 
yet Clement (I. 20. 4, 27. 5) called the divine order of nature ra dedoypariopéva 
vmod @eov. In Ignatius (ad Magn. XIII. 1) we read: cmouddlere ctv PePambyvas 
zy rote Obypaci rod xupiov xual réiv dxrocroAwy, but ddyuare here exclusively mean 
the rules of life (see Zahn on this passage), and this is also their signification in 
Aiwdayy XI. 3. In the Epistle of Barnabas we read in several passages (1.6: IX.7: 
X. 1, 9 f) of “dogmas of the Lord’; but by these he means partly particular 
mysteries, partly divine dispensations. Hence the Apologists are the first to apply 
the word to the Christian faith, in accordance with the language of philosophy. 
They are also the first who employed the ideas deoaoyeiv and éeoaoyé«. The latter 
word is twice found in Justin (Dial. 56) in the sense of “aliquem nominare deum”’. 
In Dial. 113, however, it has the more comprehensive sense of “to make religio- 
scientific investigations”. Tatian (10) also used the word in the first sense; on the 
contrary he entitled a book of which he was the author “mpdg rode dmopyvapuévouc 
rx mepi cod” and not “xpdg rove beodoyotvras”. In Athenagoras (Suppl. 10) 
theology is the doctrine of God and of all beings to whom the predicate “ Deity” 
belongs (see also 20, 22). That is the old usage of the word. It was thus em- 
ployed by Tertullian in ad nat. I. 1 (the threefold division of theology; in II. 2,3 
the expression “theologia physica, mythica” refers to this); Cohort. ad Gr. 3, 22. 
The anonymous writer in Eusebius (H. E. V. 28. 4, 5) is instructive,on the point. 
Brilliant demonstrations of the ancient use of the word “theology” are found in 
Natorp, Thema und Disposition der aristotelischen Metaphysik (Philosophische 
Monatshefte, 1887, Parts 1 and 2, pp. 55—64). The title “theology”, as applied to 
a philosophic discipline, was first used by the Stoics; the old poets were previously 
called “theologians”, and the “theological” stage was the prescientific one which 
is even earlier than the “childhood” of “physicists” (so Aristotle speaks throughout). 
To the Fathers of the Church also the old poets are still of rauaaso? beoadyo:. But 
side by side with this we have an adoption of the Stoic view that there is also a 
philosophical theology, because the teaching of the old poets concerning the gods 
conceals under the veil of myth a treasure of philosophical truth. In the Stoa arose 
the “impossible idea of a ‘theology’ which is to be philosophy, that is, knowledge 
based on reason, and yet to have positive religion as the foundation of its certainty.” 
The Apologists accepted this, but added to it the distinction of a xocpix} and 


deoaoyiny copia, 
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Christian dogmas. They are the rational truths, revealed by the 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures, and summarised in Christ 
(Xpiordg Adyog xx) vo~wos), which in their unity represent the divine 
wzsdom, and the recognition of which leads to virtue and eternal 
life. The Apologists considered it their chief task to set forth 
these doctrines, and hence they can be reproduced with all 
desirable clearness. The dogmatic scheme of the Apologists 
may therefore be divided into three component parts. These 
are: (A) Christianity viewed as monotheistic cosmology (God as: 
the Father of the world); (B) Christianity as the highest morality 
and righteousness (God as the judge who rewards goodness and 
punishes wickedness); (C) Christianity regarded as redemption 
(God as the Good One who assists man and rescues him from 
the power of the. demons).' Whilst the first two ideas are 
expressed in a clear and precise manner, it is equally true that 
the third is not worked out in a lucid fashion. This, as will 
afterwards be seen, is, on the one hand, the result of the Apol- 
ogists’ doctrine of freedom, and, on the other, of their inability 
to discover a specific significance for the person of Christ within 
the sphere of revelation. Both facts again are ultimately to be 
explained from their moralism. 

The essential content of revealed philosophy is viewed by the 
Apologists (see A, B) as comprised in three doctrines.’ First, 
there is one spiritual and inexpressibly exalted God, who is 
Lord and Father of the world. Secondly, he requires a holy 
life. Thirdly, he will at last sit in judgment, and will reward 
the good with immortality and punish the wicked with death. 
The teaching concerning God, virtue, and eternal reward is traced 
to the prophets and Christ; but the bringing about of a virtuous 


1 Christ has a relation to all three parts of the scheme, (I) as Adyog: (2) as 
voz06, voobérys, and xpiryg; (3) as diddaxuadrog and cwrip. 

2 In the reproduction of the apologetical theology historians of dogma have 
preferred to follow Justin; but here they have constantly overlooked the fact that 
Justin was the most Christian among the Apologists, and that the features of his 
teaching to which particular value is rightly attached, are either not found in the 
others at all (with the exception of Tertullian), or else in quite rudimentary form. 
It is therefore proper to put the doctrines common to all the Apologists in the 
foreground, and to describe what is peculiar to Justin as such, so far as it agrees 
with New Testament teachings or contains an anticipation of the future tenor of 
dogma, 
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life (of righteousness) has been necessarily left by God to men 
themselves ; for God has created man free, and virtue can only 
be acquired by man’s own efforts. The prophets and Christ are 
therefore a source of righteousness in so far as they are teachers. 
But as God, that is, the divine Word (which we need not here 
discuss) has spoken in them, Christianity is to be defined as the 
Knowledge of God, mediated by the Deity himself, and as a 
virtuous walk in the longing after eternal and perfect life with 
God, as well as in the sure hope of this imperishable reward. 
By knowing what is true and doing what is good man becomes 
righteous and a partaker of the highest bliss. This knowledge, 
which has the character of divine instruction,! rests on faith in 
the divine revelation. This revelation has the nature and power 
of redemption in so far as the fact is undoubted that without 
it men cannot free themselves from the tyranny of the demons, 
whilst believers in revelation are enabled by the Spirit of God 
to put them to flight. Accordingly, the dogmas of Christian 
philosophy theoretically contain the monotheistic cosmology, and 
practically the rules for a holy life, which appears as a renuncia- 
tion of the world and as a new order of society.* The goal 
is immortal life, which consists in the full knowledge and con- 
templation of God. The dogmas of revelation lie between the 
cosmology and ethics; they are indefinitely expressed so far as 
they contain the idea of salvation; but they are very precisely 
worded in so far as they guarantee the truth of the cosmology 
and ethics. 

I, The dogmas which express the knowledge of God and the 
world are dominated by the fundamental idea that the world as the 
created, conditioned, and transient is contrasted with something 


1 Cicero’s proposition (de nat. deor. II, 66. 167): “nemo vir magnus sine aliquo 
afflatu divino unquam fuit,’ which was the property of all the idealistic philoso- 
phers of the age, is found in the Apologists reproduced in the most various forms 
(see, ¢.g., Tatian 29). That all knowledge of the truth, both among the prophets 
and those who follow their teaching, is derived from tence was in their eyes 
a matter of certainty. But here they were only able to frame.a theory in the 
case of the prophets; for such a theory strictly applied to all would have threatened 
the spontaneous character of the knowledge of the truth. 

2 Justin, Apol. I. 3: “Hyerepov oby Epyov nad Riou nat wadyudrwy ray emioneliv 


~ 
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self-existing, unchangeable and eternal, which is the first cause 
of the world, This self-existing Being has none of the attributes 
which belong to the world; hence he is exalted above every name 
and has in himself no distinctions. This implies, first, the unity 
and uniqueness of this eternal Being; secondly, his spiritual 
nature, for everything bodily is subject to change; and, finally, 
his perfection, for the self-existent and eternal requires nothing. 
Since, however, he is the cause of all being, himself being un- 
conditioned, he is the fulness of all being or true being itself 
(Tatian 5: xa6d miow Suvauig dpurév te nal adpdrav adrds drdo- 
Tass yy, ody avTy Te wavte). As the living and spiritual Being 
he reveals himself in free creations, which make known his 
omnipotence and wisdom, z.¢., his operative reason. These creations 
are, moreover, a proof of the goodness of the Deity, for they 
can be no result of necessities, in so far as God is in himself 
perfect. Just because he is perfect, the Eternal Essence is also 
the Father of all virtues, in so far as he contains no admixture 
of what is defective. These virtues include both the goodness 
which manifests itself in his creations, and the righteousness 
which gives to the creature what belongs to him, in accordance 
with the position he has received. On the basis of this train 
of thought the Apologists lay down the dogmas of the monarchy 
of God (r&v dawy rd move yiuov); his supramundaneness (7 dppyroy, 
Td avinDpuctoy, Td Aywpytov, To duardayrroy, To admwspivdytov, Td 
aouyzpitoy, Td aouePiBuorov, To advexdiyyytov; see Justin, Apol, 
II. 6; Theoph. I. 3); his unity (eg @ed¢) ; his having no beginning 
(Zvapyos, be1 dyévytos); his eternity and unchangeableness (dyza- 
Aolwtog uabets abdveros); his perfection (réAcios); his need of 
nothing (dézpocde4s); his spiritual nature (mveduae 6d Ocds); his 
absolute causality (airdg Umdpywy Tov mavTosg 4 Umdcraolsg, the 
motionless mover, see Aristides c. 1); his creative activity 
(xtistyg tay mavtwv); his sovereignty (derrdrys rév caw); his 
fatherhood (xar%o die 7d sivas adtov wed THY bruv) his reason- 
power (God as Adyos, voc, mvevun, copix); his omnipotence 
(mavroupatop Ort adtds Te movTe purer ual eumepiexst); his 
righteousness and goodness (rarip Tio dixaiocvv4s nal macdy TaY 
apstéy yoystorys). These dogmas are set forth by one Apologist 
in a more detailed, and by another in a more concise form, 
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but three points are emphasised by all. First, God is primarily 
to be conceived as the First Cause. Secondly, the principle of 
moral good is also the principle of the world. Thirdly, the 
principle of the world, that is, the Deity, as being the immortal 
and eternal, forms the contrast to the world which is the transient. 
In the cosmology of the Apologists the two fundamental ideas 
are that God is the Father and Creator of the world, but that, 
as uncreated and eternal, he is also the complete contrast to it, ’ 

These dogmas about God were not determined by the Apol- 
ogists from the standpoint of the Christian Church which is 
awaiting an introduction into the Kingdom of God; but were 
deduced from a contemplation of the world on the one hand 
(see particularly Tatian, 4; Theophilus, I. 5, 6), and of the 
moral nature of man on the other. But, in so far as the latter 
itself belongs to the sphere of created things, the cosmos is the 
starting-point of their speculations. This is everywhere dominated 
by reason and order;’ it bears the impress of the divine Logos, 
and that in a double sense. On the one hand it appears as 
the copy of a higher, eternal world, for if we imagine transient 
and changeable matter removed, it is a wonderful complex of 
spiritual forces; on the other it presents itself as the finite pro- 
duct of a rational will. Moreover, the matter which lies at its 
basis is nothing bad, but an indifferent substance created by 
God, * though indeed perishable. In its constitution the world 
is in every respect a structure worthy of God.‘ Nevertheless, 
according to the Apologists, the direct author of the world was 
not God, but the personified power of reason which they per- 

1 See the exposition of the doctrine of God in Aristides with the conclusion 
found in all the Apologists, that God requires no offerings and presents. 

2 Even Tatian says in c. 19: Kéoyou piv yp 4 xaracuevy “aay, Td Ob ev duTH 
moaAlrevjeae PavaAov. 

3 Tatian 5: Ore dvapyoc 4 Vay uaddwep 6 @edc, ovde Sik ro kvapyov ual avrH 
igodtvajog TH Osh vyevvyry OF nad ox Uméd rot kaaov yeyovvia udvoy de Ura 
rot mavTay Oyjeioupyot mpoPeBayuévy. 12. Even Justin does not seem to have 
taught otherwise, though that is not quite certain; see Apol. I. 10, 59, 64. 67: 
Il. 6. Theophilus I. 4: I. 4, 10, 13 says very plainly: 2& od dvray re wévrx 
emolysev.... Th OE Eva, ei 6 bed 2F Uroxeseévys Vays emotes rov xdojsov; 


4 Hence the knowledge of God and the right knowledge of the world are 


gy, 


most closely connected; see Tatian 27: 4 @eot xardaywuc fv exw mwepl Tov Sawy. 
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ceived in the cosmos and represented as the immediate source 
of the universe. The motive for this dogma and the interest 
in it would be wrongly determined by alleging that the Apol- 
ogists purposely introduced the Logos in order to separate God 
from matter, because they regarded this as something bad. 
This idea of Philo’s cannot at least have been adopted by them 
as the result of conscious reflection, for it does not agree with 
their conception of matter; nor is it compatible with their idea 
of God and their belief in Providence, which is everywhere 
firmly maintained. Still less indeed can it be shown that they 
were all impelled to this dogma from their view of Jesus Christ, 
since in this connection, with the exception of Justin and Ter- 
tullian, they manifested no specific interest in the incarnation 
of the Logos in Jesus. The adoption of the dogma of the 
Logos is rather to be explained thus: (1) The idea of God, 
derived by abstraction from the cosmos, did indeed, like that of 
the idealistic philosophy, involve the element of unity and spirit- 
uality, which implied a sort of personality; but the fulness of all 
spiritual forces, the essence of everything imperishable were 
quite as essential features of the conception; for in spite of the 
transcendence inseparable from the notion of God, this idea was 
neverthless meant to explain the world.’ Accordingly, they 
required a formula capable of expressing the transcendent and 
unchangeable nature of God on the one hand, and his fulness 
of creative and spiritual powers on the other. But the latter 
attributes themselves had again to be comprehended in a unity, 
because the law of the cosmos bore the appearance of a har- 
monious one. From this arose the idea of the Logos, and in- 
deed the latter was necessarily distinguished from God as a 
separate existence, as soon as the realisation of the powers 
‘residing in God was represented as beginning. The Logos is 
the hypostasis of the operative power of reason, which at once 
preserves the unity and unchangeableness of God in spite of the 
exercise of the powers residing in him, and renders this very 
exercise possible. (2) Though the Apologists believed in the 
divine origin of the revelation given to the prophets, on which 


1 The beginning of the fifth chapter of Tatian’s Oration is specially instruc- 
tive here. 
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all knowledge of truth is based, they could nevertheless not be 
induced by this idea to represent God himself as a direct actor. 
For that revelation presupposes a speaker and a spoken word; 
but it would be an impossible thought to make the fulness of 
all essence and the first cause of all things speak. The Deity 
cannot be a speaking and still less a visible person, yet 
according to the testimony of the prophets, a Divine Person 
was seen by them. The Divine Being who makes himself known 
on earth in audible and visible fashion can only be the Divine 
Word. As, however, according to the fundamental view of the 
Apologists the principle of religion, z.e., of the knowledge of 
the truth, is also the principle of the world, so that Divine 
Word, which imparts the right knowledge of the world, must 
be identical with the Divine Reason which produced the world 
itself. In other. words, the Logos is not only the creative Reason 
of God, but also his revealing Word. This explains the motive 
and aim of the dogma of the Logos. We need not specially 
point out that nothing more than the precision and certainty 
of the Apologists’ manner of statement is peculiar here; the 
train of thought itself belongs to Greek philosophy. But that 
very confidence is the most essential feature of the case; for 
in fact the firm belief that the principle of the world is also 
that of revelation represents an important early-Christian idea, 
though indeed in the form of philosophical reflection. To the 
majority of the Apologists the theoretical content of the Chris- 
tian faith is completely exhausted in this proposition. They re- 
quired no particular Christology, for in every revelation of God 
by his Word they already recognised a proof of his existence 
not -to be surpassed, and consequently regarded it as Chris- 
tianity zz muce.* But the fact that the Apologists made a dis- 
tinction 7 ¢hest between the prophetic Spirit of God and the 
Logos, without being able to make any use of this distinction, 


1 According to what has been set forth in the text it is incorrect to assert that 
the Apologists adopted the Logos doctrine in order to reconcile monotheism with 
the divine honours paid to the crucified Christ. The truth rather is that the Logos 
doctrine was already part of their creed before they gave any consideration to the 
person of the historical Christ, and vice versé Christ’s right to divine honours was 
tu them a matter of certainty independently of the Logos doctrine. 
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is a very clear instance of their dependence on the formule of 
the Church's faith. Indeed their conception of the Logos con- 
tinually compelled them to identify the Logos and the Spirit, 
just as they not unfrequently define Christianity as the belief 
in the true God and in his Son, without mentioning the Spirit. ! 
Further their dependence on the Christian tradition is shown in 
the fact that the most of them expressly designated the Logos 
as the Sox of God.’ 

The Logos doctrine of the Apologists is an essentially unanimous 


1 We find the distinction of Logos (Son) and Spirit in Justin, Apol. I. 5, and 
in every case where he quotes formule (if we are not to assume the existence of 
interpolation in the text, which seems to me not improbable; see now also Cramer 
in the Theologische Studien, 1893. pp. 17 ff., 138 ff). In Tatian 13 fin. the Spirit 
is represented as 6 duduovog Tov memovbdrog Oeov. The conception in Justin, Dial. 
116, is similar. Father, Word, and prophetic Spirit are spoken of in Athenag. 10. 
The express designation rpfw¢ is first found in Theophilus (but see the Excerpta 
ex Theodoto); see IL 15: af rpeto 4ucpar rima sicily rig rpiddos, rou Oot 
ual rou Adyou aurov xai tH¢ copies durov; see II. 10, 18. But it is just in 
Theophilus that the difficulty of deciding between Logos and Wisdom appears 
with special plainness (II. 10). The interposition of the host of good angels be- 
tween Son and Spirit found in Justin, Apol. I. 5 (see Athenag.), is exceedingly 
striking. We have, however, to notice, provided the text is right, (1) that this inter- 
position is only found in a single passage, (z) that Justin wished to refute the 
reproach of @edrys¢, (3) that the placing of the Spirit after the angels does not 
necessarily imply a position inferior to theirs, but merely a subordination to the 
Son and the Father common to the Spirit and the angels, (4) that the good angels 
were also invoked by the Christians, because they were conceived as mediators 
of prayer (see my remark on I. Clem. ad Corinth. LVI. 1); they might have found 
a place here just for this latter reason. On the significance of the Holy Spirit in 
the theology of Justin, see Zahn’s Marcellus of Ancyra, p. 228: “If there be any 
one theologian of the early Church who might be regarded as depriving the Holy 
Spirit of all scientific ratson détre at least on the ground of having no distinc- 
tive@) activity, and the Father of all share in revelation, it is Justin.” We cannot 
at bottom say that the Apologists possessed a doctrine of the Trinity. 


2° To Justin the name of the Son is the most important; see also Athenag, 10. 
The Logos had indeed been already called the Son of God by Philo, and Celsus 
expressly says (Orig., c. Cels. IL. 31); “If according to your doctrine the Word 
is really the Son of God then we agree with you;” but the Apologists are the 
first to attach the name of Son to the Logos as a proper designation. If, however, 
the Logos is intrinsically the Son of God, then Christ is the Son of God, not 
because he is the begotten of God in the flesh (early Christian), but because the 
spiritual being existing in him is the antemundane reproduction of God (see 
Justin, Apol. II. 6:6 wig rot marpos nal Oot, 6 jzdvog Asyojmevog Kupiws vids)—a 


momentous expression. 
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one. Since God cannot be conceived as without reason, ZAcyee, 
but as the fulness of all reason,’ he has always Logos in him- 
self. This Logos is on the one hand the divine consciousness 
itself, and on the other the power (idea and energy) to which 
the world is due; he is not separate from God, but is contained 
in his essence.” For the sake of the creation God produced 
(sent forth, projected) the Logos from himself, that is, he en- 
gendered* him from his essence by a free and simple act of 
will (cdg é% Oecd wecuxag «€ éxutov. Dial. 61). Then for the 
first time the Logos became a hypostasis separate from God, 
or, in other words, he first came into existence; and, in virtue 
of his origin, he possesses the following distinctive features : * 


1 Athenag., 10; Tatian, Orat. 5. 


2 The clearest expression of this is in Tatian 5, which passage is also to be 
compared with the following: «dc yy ev apxyy, THv OF apyyv Adyou dvvapery 
maperanpaey. ‘O yeep deamorys tay SAwv, aitig Umapywy TOU mMavTog 4 UTdcTACKIC, 
ware liv THY pydému yevyEevyuevyy molyow jedvoc Hy weld OF meow SUvauc, Opatay 
Te ual aoparwv auTrog vUmdoraucic HV, ody avTem Te mavTa ody avUTa dik Aoyinye 
Suvaeme avrog nal 6 Adyos, bo Hy ev adTm, UMecTYTE. OEAyuats OF THC dmACTYTOS 
aiurot mpomyod Adyoc’ 6 O& Adyoc, du xaTk nEvod Ywpyouc, Epyov mpwroroxnoy rou 
marpos yivera. Totroy Yoey rot xdcjouv tHy apyyv. Téyove o& xarz jeepiopedy, 
oy nar admoxomyy TO yxp amoruysev rod mpwtou xexmpicrat, Td OF jeepiobdy 
Oinovoiziac THY alpeciv: mporAaRov oux evdee Tov Bev Elayrra: memdiyxev. “Qomep 
yup amd yuitig Oud0G avdmreTa jev mupe% MOAAR, THS OF mpwTys dado> dik THY 
eal réiv woaady duddiv ovx taurrodra: To dwc, olrw ual 6 Adyoo mpoeabay ex 
THe TOU marpdg Ouvadjews ovx kAoyov wemoiyue Tov yeyevyyxdra. In the identifi- 
cation of the divine consciousness, that is, the power of God, with the force to 
which the world is due the naturalistic basis of the apologetic speculations is 
most clearly shown. Cf. Justin, Dial. 128, 129. 


% The word “beget” (yevvév) is used by the Apologists, especially Justin, be- 
cause the name “Son” was the recognised expression for the Logos. No doubt 
the words ekepéuyerber, mpoBdaaecbcn, mpoepyecbas, rpomydey and the like express 
the physical process more exactly in the sense of the Apologists. On the other 
hand, however, yevvy appears the more appropriate word in so far as the relation 
of the essence of the Logos to the essence of God is most clearly shown by the 
name “Son”. 


* None of the Apologists has precisely defined the Logos idea. Zahn, er 
p- 233, correctly remarks: “Whilst the distinction drawn between the hitherto 
unspoken and the spoken word of the Creator makes Christ appear as the 
thought of the world within the mind of God, yet he is also to be something 
real which only requires to enter into a new relation to God to become an active 
force. Then again this Word is not to be the thought that God thinks, but the 
thought that thinks in God. And again it is to be a something, or an Ego, in 
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(1) The inner essence of the Logos is identical] with the essence 
of God himself; for it is the product of self-separation in God, 
willed and brought about by himself. Further, the Logos is not 
cut off and separated from God, nor is he a mere modality in 
him. He is rather the independent product of the self-unfolding 
of God (cixovouix), which product, though it is the epitome of 
divine reason, has nevertheless not stripped the Father of this 
attribute. The Logos is the revelation of God, and the visible 
God. Consequently the Logos is really God and Lord, z.e., he 
possesses the divine nature in virtue of his essence, The Apol- 
ogists, however, only know of one kind of divine nature and 
this is that which belongs to the Logos. (2) From the moment 
when he was begotten the Logos is a being distinct from the 
Father; he is apidua érepcv ti, Osdg erepos, Ode devrsepog (“ some- 
thing different in number, another God, a second God.”’) But 
his personality only dates from that moment. ‘Fuit tempus, 
cum patri filius non fuit,” (“there was a time when the Father 
had no Son”, so Tertullian, adv. Hermog. 3). The Adyog mpoPop- 
iz6g is for the first time a hypostasis distinct from the Father, 
the Adve évditberog is not.' (3) The Logos has an origin, the 
Father has not; hence it follows that in relation to God the 
Logos is a creature; he is the begotten, that is, the created 
God, the God who has a beginning. Wherefore in rank he is 
below God (é& deurépa xwpy—devTEpos cds, “in the second place, 
God’s thinking essence, which enters into reciprocal intercourse with something 
else in God; occasionally also the reason of God which is in a state of active 
exercise and without which he would not be rational.” Considering this evident 
uncertainty it appears to me a very dubious proceeding to differentiate the con- 
ceptions of the Logos in Justin, Athenagoras, Tatian, and Theophilus, as is usually 
done. If we consider that no Apologist wrote a special treatise on the Logos, 
that Tatian (c. 5) is really the only one from whom we have any precise state- 
ments, and that the elements of the conception are the same in all, it appears in- 
advisable to lay so great stress on the difference as Zahn, for instance, has done 
in the book already referred to, p. 232 f. Hardly any real difference can have 
existed between Justin, Tatian, and Theophilus in the Logos doctrine proper. On 
the other hand Athenagoras certainly seems to have tried to eliminate the appear- 
ance of the Logos in time, and to emphasise the eternal nature of the divine 
relationships, without, however, reaching the position which Irenzeus took up here. 

1 This distinction is only found in Theophilus (II. 10); but the idea exists in 


Tatian and probably also in Justin, though it is uncertain whether Justin regarded 
the Logos as having any sort of being before the moment of his begetting. 
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and a second God”’), the messenger and servant of God. The 
subordination of the Logos is not founded on the content of 
his. essence, but on his origin. In relation to the creatures, 
however, the Logos is the dp, z.e., not only the beginning but 
the principle of the vitality and form of everything that is to 
receive being. As an emanation (the begotten) he is distinguished 
from all creatures, for he alone is the Son;’ but, as having a 
beginning, he again stands on a level with them. Hence the 
paradoxical expression, Zpyov mpwréroxoy rod murpég (“ first be- 

otten work of the Father’’), is here the most appropriate 
§ PPC 
designation. (4) In virtue of his finite origin, it is possible 
and proper for the Logos to enter into the finite, to act, to speak. 
and to appear. As he arose for the sake of the creation of the 
world, he has the capacity of personal and direct revelation 
which does not, belong to the infinite God; nay, his whole 
essence consists in the very fact that he is thought, word, and 
deed. Behind this active substitute and vicegerent, the Father 
stands in the darkness of the incomprehensible, and in the 
incomprehensible light of perfection as the hidden, unchangeable 
God. ? 

With the issuing forth of the Logos from God began the 
realisation of the idea of the world. The world as xécuos 
voytég is contained in the Logos. But the world is material 
and manifold, the Logos is spiritual and one. Therefore the 

1 Justin, Apol. Il. 6., Dial. 61. The Logos is not produced out of nothing, like 
the rest of the creatures. Yet it is evident that the Apologists did not yet sharply 
and precisely distinguish between begetting and creating, as the later theologians 
did; though some of them certainly felt the necessity for a distinction. 

2 All the Apologists tacitly assume that the Logos in virtue of his origin has 
the capacity of entering the finite. The distinction which here exists between 
Father and Son is very pregnantly expressed by Tertullian (adv. Mare. II. 27): 
“Teitur quaecumque exigitis deo digna, habebuntur in patre invisibili incongressibilique 
et placido et, ut ita dixerim, philosophorum deo, Quzcumque autem ut indigna 
reprehenditis deputabuntur in filio et viso et audito et congresso, arbitro patris et 
ministro.” But we ought not to charge the Apologists with the theologoumenon 
that it was an inward necessity for the Logos to become man. Their Logos hovers, 
as it were, between God and the world, so that he appears as the highest creature, 
in so far as he is conceived as the production of God; and again seems to be 
merged in God, in so far as he is looked upon as the consciousness and spiritual 


force of God. To Justin, however, the incarnation is irrational, and the rest of the 
Greek Apologists are silent ‘about it. 
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Logos is not himself the world, but he is its creator and in a 
certain fashion its archetype. Justin and Tatian used the ex- 
pression “beget” (yvevvzv) for the creation of the world, but in 
connections which do not admit of any importance being attached 
to this use. The world was created out of nothing after a host 
of spirits, as is assumed by most Apologists, had been created 
along with heaven, which is a higher, glorious world. The 
purpose of the creation of the world was and is the production 
of men, z.e., beings possessed of soul and body, endowed with 
reason and freedom, and therefore made in the image of God; 
beings who are to partake of the blessedness and perfection of 
God. Everything is created for man’s sake, and his own creation 
is a proof of the goodness of God. As beings possessed of 
soul and body, men are neither mortal nor immortal, but cap- 
able either of death or immortality.’ The condition on which 
men can attain the latter introduces us to ethics. The doctrines, 
that God is also the absolute Lord of matter; that evil cannot 
be a quality of matter, but rather arose in time and from the 
free decision of the spirits or angels; and finally that the world 
will have an end, but God can call the destroyed material into 
existence, just as he once created it out of nothing, appear in 
principle to reconcile the dualism in the cosmology. We have 
the less occasion to give the details here, because they are 
known from the philosophical systems of the period, especially 
Philo’s, and vary in manifold ways. All the Apologists, how- 
ever, are imbued with the idea that this knowledge of God and 
the world, the genesis of the Logos and cosmos, are the most 
essential part of Christianity itself.’ This conception is really 
not peculiar to the Apologists: in the second century the great 
majority of Christians, in so far as they reflected at all, re- 


1 The most of the Apologists argue against the conception of the natural immortality 
of the human soul; see Tatian 13; Justin, Dial. 5; Theoph, II. 27. 


2 The first chapter of Genesis represented to them the sum of all wisdom, and 
therefore of all Christianity. Perhaps Justin had already written a commentary to 
the Hexaémeron (see my Texte und Untersuchungen I. 1, 2, p. 169f.). It is certain 
that in the second century Rhodon (Euseb., H. E. V. 13. 8), Theophilus (see his 
2nd Book ad Autol.), Candidus, and Apion (Euseb., H. E. V. 27) composed such. 
The Gnostics also occupied themselves a great deal with Gen. I.—III.; see, e¢.g., 
Marcus in Iren. I. 18. 
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garded the monotheistic explanation of the world as a main part 
of the Christian religion. The theoretical view of the world as 
a harmonious whole, of its order, regularity and beauty; the 
certainty that all this had been called into existence by an 
Almighty Spirit; the sure hope that heaven and earth will pass 
away, but will give place to a still more glorious structure, 
were always present, and put an end to the bright and gor- 
geously coloured, but phantastic and vague, cosmogonies and 
theogonies of antiquity. 

2. Their clear system of morality is in keeping with their 
relatively simple cosmology. In giving man reason and freedom 
as an inalienable possession God destined him for incorruptibility 
(abavacia, &pbepsiz), by the attainment of which he was to become 
a being similar to God.’ To the gift of imperishability God, 
however, attached the condition of man’s preserving rz Tijs 
abaveciug (‘the things of immortality”), z.¢., preserving the 
knowledge of God and maintaining a holy walk in imitation of 
the divine perfection. This demand is as natural as it is just; 
moreover, nobody can fulfil it in man’s stead, for an essential 
feature of virtue is its being free, independent action. Man 
must therefore determine himself to virtue by the knowledge 
that he is only in this way obedient to the Father of the world 
and able to reckon on the gift of immortality. The conception 
of the content of virtue, however, contains an element which 
cannot be clearly apprehended from the cosmology ; moral good- 
ness consists in letting oneself be influenced in no way by the 
sensuous, but in living solely, after the Spirit, and imitating the 
perfection and purity of God. Moral badness is giving way to 
any .affection resulting from the natural basis of man. The 
Apologists undoubtedly believe that virtue consists negatively in 
man’s renunciation of what his natural constitution of soul and 
body demands or impels him to. Some express this thought 


1 See Theophilus ad Aut. Il. 27: Ei yep 6 ©ed¢ dbdvaroy rov kvbpwrov an 
apg memomuer, Ocdy avtov memoyxer maa Ei bvyTdov auToy mwemomner 2dduEL Av 6 
@ebg aifriog Elva rot Oauvdrou aurod. Ovre cov abdvarov aurév émolycev oUre jzdy 
dvyrdv, GAAR dexrindy audorépwv, Wa, ei fey ext rk Ti adavaclus ryphouc THy 
evToAyy TOU Oot, wicbov xouloyra: map avrod rHv abavaciay nal yévyrat Oeéc, cid? 
ad Tpamy ext rx row bavdrou mpdyuara wapaxovous TOU OEov, a’roe tavr& dfrioc 
y TOU baverov. 
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in a more pregnant and unvarnished fashion, others in a milder 
way. Tatian, for instance, says that we must divest ourselves 
of the human nature within us; but in truth the idea is the 
same in all. The moral law of nature of which the Apologists 
speak, and which they find reproduced in the clearest and most 
beautiful way in the sayings of Jesus,' calls upon man to raise 
himself above his nature and to enter into a corresponding union 
with his fellow-man which is something higher than natural 
connections. It is not so much the law of love that is to rule 
everything, for love itself is only a phase of a higher law; it 
is the law governing the perfect and sublime Spirit, who, as 
being the most exalted existence on this earth, is too noble for 
the world. Raised already in this knowledge beyond time and 
space, beyond the partial and the finite, the man of God, even 
while upon the earth, is to hasten to the Father of Light. By equa- 
nimity, absence of desires, purity, and goodness, which are the 
necessary results of clear knowledge, he is to show that he has 
already risen above the transient through gazing on the imperish- 
able and through the enjoyment of knowledge, imperfect though 
the latter still be. If thus, a suffering hero, he has stood the 
test on earth, if he has become dead to the world, ? he may be 
sure that in the life to come God will bestow on him the gift 
of immortality, which includes the direct contemplation of God 
together with the perfect knowledge that flows from it.? 
Conversely, the vicious man is given over to eternal death, and 
in this punishment the righteousness of God is quite as plainly 
manifested, as in the reward of everlasting life. 

3. While it is certain that virtue is a matter of freedom, it 
1 See Justin, Apol. I. 14 ff. and the parallel passages in the other Apologists, 


2 See Tatian, Orat. 11, and many other passages. 


3 Along with this the Apologists emphasise the resurrection of the flesh in the 
strongest way as the specific article of Christian anticipation, and prove the pos- 
sibility of realising this irrational hope. Yet to the Apologists the ultimate ground 
of their trust in this early-Christian idea is their reliance on the unlimited omni- 
potence of God and this confidence is a proof of the vividness of their idea of him. 
Nevertheless this conception assumes that in the other world there will be a return 
of the flesh, which on this side the grave had to be overcome and regarded as 
non-existent. A clearly chiliastic element is found only in Justin. 
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is just as sure that no soul is virtuous unless it follows the will 
of God, ze., knows and judges of God and all things as they 
must be known and judged of; and fulfils the commandments 
of God. This presupposes a revelation of God through the 
Logos. -A revelation of God, complete in itself and mediated 
by the Logos, is found in the cosmos and in the constitution 
of man, he being created in his Maker's image.’ But exper- 
ience has shown that this revelation is insufficient to enable 
men to retain clear knowledge. They yielded to the seduction 
of evil demons, who, by God's sufferance, took possession of the 
world, and availed themselves of man’s sensuous side to draw 
him away from the contemplation of the divine and lead him 
to the earthly.? The results of this temptation appeared in the 
facts that humanity as a whole fell a prey to error, was sub- 
jected to the bonds of the sensuous and of the demons, and 
therefore became doomed to death, which is at once a punish- 
ment and the natural consequence of want of knowledge of 


1 No uniform conception of this is found in the Apologists; see Wendt, Die 
Christliche Lehre von der menschlichen Vollkommenheit 1882, pp. 8—z2o. Justin 
speaks only of a heavenly destination for which man is naturally adapted. With 
Tatian and Theophilus it is different. 


2 The idea that the demon sovereignty has led to some change in the psychological 
condition and capacities of man is absolutely unknown to Justin (see Wendt, 1. c., 
p. 11 f., who has successfully defended the correct view in Engelhardt’s “Das Chris- 
tenthum Justin’s des Miartyrers” pp. 92 f. 151. f. 266 f., against Stahlin, “Justin der 
Martyrer und sein neuester Beurtheiler” 1880, p. 16 f.). Tatian expressed a dif- 
ferent opinion, which, however, involved him in evident contradictions (see above, 
p- toi ff.). The apologetic theology necessarily adhered to the two following pro- 
positions: (1) The freedom to do what is good is not lost and cannot be. This 
doctrine was opposed to philosophic determinism and popular fatalism. (2) The 
desires of the flesh resulting from the constitution of man only become evil when 
they destroy or endanger the sovereignty of reason. The formal /berum arbiti ium 
explains the possibility of sin, whilst its actual existence is accounted for by the 
desire that is excited by the demons. The Apologists acknowledge the universality 
of sin and death, but refused to admit the necessity of the former in order not to 
call its guilty character in question. On the other hand they are deeply imbued 
with the idea that the sovereignty of death is the most powerful factor in the per- 
petuation of sin. Their believing conviction of the omnipotence of God, as wellas 
their moral conviction of the responsibility of man, protected them in theory from 
a strictly dualistic conception of the world. At the same time, like all who separate 
nature and morality in their ethical system, though in other respects they do not 
do so, the Apologists were obliged in practice to be dualists. 
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God.' Hence it required fresh efforts of the Logos to free 
men from a state which is indeed in no instance an unavoid- 
able necessity, though a sad fact in the case of almost all. For 
very few are now able to recognise the one true God from 
the order of the universe and from the moral law implanted in 
themselves; nor can they withstand the power of the demons 
ruling in the world and use their freedom to imitate the virtues 
of God. Therefore the Almighty in his goodness employed 
new means through the Logos to call men back from the error 
of their ways, to overthrow the sovereignty of the demons upon 
earth, and to correct the disturbed course of the world before 
the end has yet come. From the earliest times the Logos (the 
Spirit) has descended on such men as preserved their souls 
pure, and bestowed on them, through inspiration, knowledge of 
the truth (with reference to God, freedom, virtue, the demons, 
the origin of polytheism, the judgment) to be imparted by them 
to others. These are his ‘prophets’. Such men are rare among 
the Greeks (and according to some not found at all), but 
numerous among the barbarians, z.e., among the Jewish people. 
Taught by God, they announced the truth about him, and 
under the promptings of the Logos they also committed the 
revelations to writings, which therefore, as being inspired, are 
an authentic record of the whole truth.” To some of the most 
virtuous among them he himself even appeared in human form 
and gave directions. He then is a Christian, who receives and 
follows these prophetic teachings, that have ever been proclaimed 
afresh from the beginning of the world down to the present 
time, and are summed up in the Old Testament, Such a one 

1 Death is accounted the worst evil; When Theophilus (II. 26) represents it 
as a blessing, we must consider that he is arguing against Marcion. Polytheism 
is traced to the demons; they are accounted the authors of the fables about the 
gods; the shameful actions of the latter are partly the deeds of demons and 
partly lies. . 

2 The Old Testament therefore is not primarily viewed as the book of prophecy 
or of preparation for Christ, but as the book of the full revelation which cannot 
be surpassed. In point of content the teaching of the prophets and of Christ is 
completely identical. The prophetical details in the Old Testament serve only to 
attest the ove truth. The Apologists confess that they were converted to Chris- 


tianity by reading the Old Testament. Cf. Justin’s and Tatian’s confessions. Per- 
haps Commodian (Instruct. I. 1) is also be understood thus. 
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is enabled even now to rescue his soul from the rule of the 
demons, and may confidently expect the gift of immortality. 
With the majority of the Apologists ‘Christianity’ seems to 
be exhausted in these doctrines; in fact, they do not even con- 
sider it necessary to mention ex professo the appearance of the 
Logos in Christ (see above, p. 189 ff.). But, while it is certain 
that they all recognised that the teachings of the prophets 
contained the full revelation of the truth, we would be quite 
wrong in assuming that they view the appearance and history 
of Christ as of no significance. In their presentations some of 
them no doubt contented themselves with setting forth the most 
rational and simple elements, and therefore took almost no 
notice of the historical; but even in their case certain indica- 
tions show that they regarded the manifestation of the Logos 
in Christ as of special moment.’ For the prophetic utterances, 
as found from the beginning, require an attestation, the prophetic 
teaching requires a guarantee, so that misguided humanity may 
accept them and no longer take error for truth and truth for 
error. The strongest guarantee imaginable is found in the fulfl- 
ment of prophecy. Since no man is able to foretell what is 
to come, the prediction of the future accompanying a doctrine 
proves its divine origin. God, in his extraordinary goodness, 
not only inspired the prophets, through the Logos, with the 
doctrines of truth, but has from the beginning put numerous 
predictions in their mouth. These predictions were detailed and 
manifold; the great majority of them referred to a more pro- 
longed appearance of the Logos in human form at the end of 
history, and to a future judgment. Now, so long as the pre- 
dictions had not yet come to pass, the teachings of the pro- 
phets were not sufficiently impressive, for the only sure witness 
of the truth is its outward attestation. In the history of Christ, 


Y The Ovatéo of Tatian is very instructive in this respect. In this book he 
has nowhere spoken ex professo of the incarnation of the Logos in Christ; but 
in c. 13 fin. he calls the Holy Spirit“ the servant of God who has suffered”, and 
in c. 21 init. he says: “we are not fools and do not adduce anything stupid, 
when we proclaim that God has appeared in human form.” Similar expressions 
are found in Minucius Felix. In no part of Aristides’ Apology is there any 
mention of the pre-Christian appearance of the Logos. The writer merely speaks 
of the revelation of the Son of God in Jesus Christ. 
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however, the majority of these prophecies were fulfilled in the 
most striking fashion, and this not only guarantees the fulfil- 
ment of the relatively small remainder not yet come to pass 
(judgment, resurrection), but also settles beyond all doubt the 
truth of the prophetic teachings about God, freedom, virtue, 
immortality, etc. In the scheme of fulfilment and prophecy 
even the irrational becomes rational; for the fulfilment of a pre- 
diction is not a proof of its divine origin unless it refers to 
something extraordinary. Any one can predict regular occur- 
rences which always take place, Accordingly, a part of what 
was predicted had to be irrational. Every particular in the 
history of Christ has therefore a significance, not as regards the 
future, but as regards the past. Here everything happened 
“that the word ‘of the prophet might be fulfilled.” Because the 
prophet had said so, it had to happen. Christ’s destiny attests 
the ancient teachings of the prophets. Everything, however, 
depends on this attestation, for it was no longer the full truth 
that was wanting, but a convincing proof that the truth was a 
reality and not a fancy.’ But prophecy testifies that Christ is 
the ambassador of God, the Logos that has appeared in human 
form, and the Son of God. If the future destiny of Jesus is 
recorded in the Old Testament down to the smallest particular, 
and the book at the same time declares that this predicted 
One is the Son of God and will be crucified, then the paying 
of divine honours to this crucified man, to whom all the features 
of prophecy apply, is completely justified. The stage marked 
by Christ in the history of God’s revelation, the content of 
which ,is always the same, is therefore the highest and last, 
because in it the “truth along with the proof” has appeared. 
This circumstance explains why the truth is so much more im- 
pressive and convinces more men than formerly, especially since 
Christ has also made special provision for the spread of the 

1 We seldom receive an answer to the question as to why this or that parti- 
cular occurrence should have been prophesied. According to the ideas of the 
Apologists, however, we have hardly a right to put that question; for, since the 
value of the historical consists in its having been predicted, its content is of no 
importance. The fact that Jesus finds the she-ass bound to a vine (Justin, Apol. 1. 
32) is virtually quite as important as his being born of a virgin. Both occur- 
rences attest the prophetic teachings of God, freedom, etc. 
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truth and is himself an unequalled exemplification of a virtuous 
life, the principles of which have now become known in the 
whole world through the spread of his precepts. 

These statements exhaust the arguments in most of the Apol- 
ogies; and they accordingly seem neither to have contemplated 
a redemption by Christ in the stricter sense of the word, nor 
to have assumed the unique nature of the appearance of-the 
Logos in Jesus. Christ accomplished salvation as a divine ¢eacher, 
that is to say, his teaching brings about the daauyy and érz- 
yayveyy of the human race, its restoration to its original destina- 
tion. This also seems to suffice as regards demon rule. Logically 
considered, the individual portions of the history of Jesus (of 
the baptismal confession) have no direct significance in respect 
to salvation. Hence the teachings of the Christians seem to 
fall into two groups having no inward connection, z.e¢., the pro- 
positions treating of the rational knowledge of God, and the 
predicted and fulfilled historical facts which prove those doctrines 
and the believing hopes they include. 

But Justin at least gave token of a manifest effort to combine 
the historical statements regarding Christ with the philosophical 
and moral doctrines of salvation and to conceive Jesus as 
the Redeemer.’ Accordingly, if the Christian dogmatic of 
succeeding times is found in the connection of philosophical 
theology with the baptismal confession, that is, in the “ scientific 
theology of facts”, Justin is, in a certain fashion, the first framer 
of Church dogma, though no doubt in a very tentative way. 
(1) He tried to distinguish between the appearance of the Logos 
in pre-Christian times and in Christ; he emphasised the fact 
that the whole Logos appeared only in Christ, and that the 
manner of this appearance has no counterpart in the past. (2) 


1 In Justin’s polemical works this must have appeared in a still more striking 
way. Thus we find in a fragment of the treatise mpdg Mapxfwve, quoted by 
Treneus (IV. 6. 2), the sentence “unigenitus filius venit ad nos, suum plasma 
in semetipsum recapitulans.” So the theologoumenon of the recapfitulatio per 
Christum already appeared in Justin. (Vide also Dial. c.. Tryph..100.) If we 
compare Tertullian’s Apologeticum with his Antignostic writings we easily see how 
impossible it is to determine from that work the extent of his Christian faith and 
knowledge.. The same is probably the case, though to a less extent, with. Justin’s 
apologetic writings. 
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Justin showed in the Dialogue that, independently of the theo- 
logoumenon of the Logos, he was firmly convinced of the divinity 
of Christ on the ground of predictions and of the impression 
made by his personality.' (3) In addition to the story ofthe 
exaltation of Christ, Justin also emphasised other portions of his 
history, especially the death on the cross (together with baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper) and tried to give them a positive 
significance.” He adopted the common Christian saying that 
the blood of Christ cleanses believers and men are healed through 
his wounds; and he tried to give a mystic significance to the 
cross. (4) He accordingly spoke of the forgiveness of sins 
through Christ and confessed that men are changed, through 
the new birth in baptism, from children of necessity and ignorance 
into children of purpose and understanding and forgiveness of 
sins.* Von Engelhardt has, however, quite rightly noticed that 
these are mere words which have nothing at all corresponding 
to them in the general system of thought, because Justin remains 
convinced that the knowledge of the true God, of his will, and 
of his promises, or the certainty that God will always grant 
forgiveness to the repentant and eternal life to the righteous, 
is sufficient to convert the man who is master of himself. Owing 
to the fundamental conviction which is expressed in the formule, 
“‘perfect philosophy”’, “divine teacher”’, ‘‘new law”, “freedom”, 
“repentance”’, “sinless life’, sure hope”’, “‘reward”’, “‘immortal- 
ity”, the ideas, ‘forgiveness of sins”, “redemption”, “reconcilia- 
tion”, “new birth”’’, “faith” (in the Pauline sense) must remain 


1 Christians do not place a man alongside of God, for Christ is God, though 
indeed a second God. There is no question of two natures. It is not the divine 
nature that Justin has insufficiently emphasised—or at least this is only the case 
in so far as it is a second Godhead—but the human nature; see Schultz, Gottheit 
Christi, p. 39 ff. 

2 We find allusions in Justin where the various incidents in the history of the 
incarnate Logos are conceived as a series of arrangements meant to form part of 
the history of salvation, to paralyse mankind’s sinful history, and to regenerate 
humanity. He is thus a forerunner of Irenzeus and Melito. 

3 Even the theologoumenon of the definite number of the elect, which must be 
fulfilled, is found in Justin (Apol. I. 28, 45). For that reason the judgment is put 
off by God (II. 7). The Apology of Aristides contains a short account of the history of 
Jesus; his conception, birth, preaching, choice of the 12 Apostles, crucifixion, 
resurrection, ascension, sending out of the 12 Apostles are mentioned. 
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words,' or be relegated to the sphere of magic and mystery. * 
Nevertheless we must not on that account overlook the intention. 
Justin tried to see the divine revelation not only in the sayings 
of the prophets, but in unique fashion in the person of Christ, 
and to conceive Christ not only as the divine teacher, but 
also as the “Lord and Redeemer’. In two points he actually 
succeeded in this. By the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus 
Justin proved that Christ, the divine teacher, is also the future 
judge and bestower of reward. Christ himself is able to give 
what he has promised—a life after death free from sufferings 
and sins, that is the first point. The other thing, however, 
which Justin very strongly emphasised is that Jesus is even now 
reigning in heaven, and shows his future visible sovereignty of 
the world by giving his own people the power to cast out and 
vanquish the demons in and by his name. Even atthe present 
time the latter are put to flight by believers in Christ.* So the 
redemption is no mere future one; it is even now taking place, 
and the revelation of the Logos in Jesus Christ is not merely 
intended to prove the doctrines of the rational religion, but 
denotes a real redemption, that is, a new beginning, in so far 
as the power of the demons on earth is overthrown through Christ 
and in his strength. Jesus Christ, the teacher of the whole 

1 “To Justin faith is only an acknowledgment of the mission and Sonship of 
Christ and a conviction of the truth of his teaching. Faith does not justify, but is 
merely a presupposition of the justification which is effected through repentance, 
change of mind, and sinless life. Only in so far as faith itself is already a free 
decision to serve God has it the value of a saving act, which is indeed of such 
significance that one can say, ‘Abraham was justified by faith.’ In reality, how- 
ever, this took place through uerdvoe.” The idea of the new birth is exhausted 
in the thought: O¢d¢ xaAez sig erdvorev, that of the forgiveness of sins in the idea: 
“God is so good that he overlooks sins committed in a state of ignorance, if man 


has changed his mind.” Accordingly, Christ is the Redeemer in so far as he has 
brought about all the conditions which make for repentance. 


2 This is in fact already the case in Justin here and there, but in the main 
there are as yet mere traces of it: the Apologists are no mystics. 


3 If we consider how largely the demons bulked in the ideas of the Apologists, 
we must rate very highly their conviction of the redeeming power of Christ and 
of his name, a power continuously shown in the victories over the demons. See 
Justin Apol. II. 6, 8; Dial. 11, 30, 35, 39, 76, 85, 111, 121; Tertull., Apol. 23, 
27, 32, 37 etc. Tatian also (16 fin.) confirms it, and c. 12, p. 56, line 7 ff. (ed. 

tto) does not contradict this. 
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truth and of a new law, which is the rational, the oldest, and 
the divine, the only being who has understood how to call 
men from all the different nations and in all stages of culture 
into a union of holy life, the inspiring One, for whom his disciples 
go to death, the mighty One, through whose name the demons 
are cast out, the risen One, who will one day reward and punish 
as judge, must be identical with the Son of God, who is the divine 
reason and the divine power. In this belief which accompanies 
the confession of the one God, creator of heaven and earth, 
Justin finds the special content of Christianity, which the later 
Apologists, with the probable exception of Melito, reproduced 
in a much more imperfect and meagre form. One thing, how- 
ever, Justin in all probability did not formulate with precision, 
viz., the proposition that the special result of salvation, z.e., 
immortality, was involved in the incarnation of the Logos, in 
so far as that act brought about a real secret transformation of 
the whole mortal nature of man. With Justin, indeed, as with 
the other Apologists, the “salvation” (swrye/z) consists essentially 
in the apportioning of eternal life to the world, which has been 
created mortal and in consequence of sin has fallen a prey to 
the natural destiny of “death”; and Christ is regarded as the 
bestower of incorruptibility who thus brings the creation to its 
goal; but as a rule Justin does not go beyond this thought. 
Yet we certainly find hints pointing to the notion of a physical 
and magical redemption accomplished at the moment of the 
incarnation. See particularly the fragment in Irenzus (already 
quoted on page 220), which may be thus interpreted, and Apol. 
I. 66., This conception, in its most complete shape, would have 
to be attributed to Justin ifthe fragment V. (Otto, Corp. Apol. III. 
p. 256) were genuine.’ But the precise form of the presentation 


1 Von Engelhardt, Christenthum Justin’s, p. 432 f., has pronounced against its 
genuineness; see also my Texte und Untersuchungen I. 1, 2, p. 158. In favour of 
its genuineness see Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1883, 
p. 26 f. The fragment is worded as follows: MlAdcag 6 @edg nar’ apyuc Tov hy- 
Opwmoy rH6 yang aro re T46 gUcEws amydpyrEV EYTOAH ie Moiyodicevoc THY 
didmerpauv. dvadsavra iy yup radryy rig 2)avdrou Ankews memoinuey toecbat, 
mapapdvra d& THs evavriag. OUTm yeyovns 6 kvIpwmog nal mpig tHy mupapari evdoc 
zagav tiv Dopey ducinde eloedéSaro. dire: 32 rig PlopZ3 mporyevoudiys dvaynaioy 
hy Ors ohious Rovaduevos Hy THY PIapamcidy odaiav zpzvcus. Toto 02 obx hy erépus 
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makes this very improbable. The question as to how, z.e., in 
what conceivable way, immortality can be imparted to the mortal 
nature as yet received little attention from Justin and the Apol- 
ogists: it is the necessary result of knowledge and virtue. Their 
great object was to assure the belief in immortality. “Religion 
and morality depend on the belief in immortality or the resur- 
rection from the dead. The fact that the Christian religion, as 
faith in the incarnate Son of God the creator, leads to the assurance 
that the maker of all things will reward piety and righteousness 
with the bestowal of eternal and immortal life, is the essential 
advantage possessed by the Christian religion over all others. 
The righteousness of the heathen was imperfect in spite of all 
their knowledge of good and evil, because they lacked the certain 
knowledge that the creator makes the just immortal and will 
consign the unjust to eternal torment.’”’ The philosophical 
doctrines. of God, virtue, and immortality became through the 
Apologists the certain content of a world-wide religion, which 
is Christian because Christ guarantees its certainty. They made 
Christianity a deistical religion for the whole world without 
abandoning in word at least the old “teachings and knowledge” 
(Diddypare xu) wabsuarx) of the Christians. They thus marked 
out the task of “‘dogmatic’’ and, so to speak, wrote the prole- 
gomena for every future theological system in the Church (see Von 
Engelhardt’s concluding observations inhis “ Christenthum Justin’s” 
PP. 447—490, also Overbeck in the Historische Zeitschrift, 
1880, pp. 499—505.) At the same time, however, they adher- 
ed to the early-Christian eschatology (see Justin, Melito, and, 
with reference to the resurrection of the flesh, the Apologists 


yevécbet, ef ymep 4 narde diow Coy mpoceraduy TH THY Pbopkv deLauevan, apuvil- 
ouca jeev THyv pbopadv, abevaroy 2 tov Aoiwov ro deEduevoy diatypotca. Ark TovrTo 

> s 27 2 vA / co ~ 3 ~ x <<: c ~ ~ 
TOV Adyov edéyoev Ev cwmats yevécbu, Wa (rod buvdrov) Tie nard hicw Heke Pbopic 
eAsubepwoy. Ei yp, to pare, vedjeurs jedvoy roy bdvaroy yudv amexwAuceEy, OU mporye: 
fev dre rv Bovayow 6 Odvuros, ovdey O& Arrov PIaprol wmaAw Huev, Puoimyy ev 
éaurors THY pbop&y mepipépovrec. 


1 Schultz (Gottheit Christi, p. 41) very rightly points out that all the systems 
of the post-Socratic schools, so far as they practically spread among the people, 
invariably assume that knowledge, as such, leads to salvation, so that the bestowal 
of the &pdepe/« need not necessarily be thought so naturalistic and mystic a process 
as We are apt to imagine. 
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generally), ‘and thus did not belie their connection with early 
Christianity. * 


Interpretation and Criticism, especially of Fustin’s Doctrines. 


1. The fundamental assumption of all the Apologists is that 
there can only be one and the same relation on earth between 
God and free man, and that it has been conditioned by the 
creation. This thought, which presupposes the idea of God’s 
unchangeableness, at bottom neutralises every quasi-historical 
and mythological consideration. According to it grace can be 
nothing else than the stimulation of the powers of reason exist- 
ent in man; revelation is supernatural only in respect of its 
form, and the redemption merely enables us to redeem our- 
selves, just as this possibility was given at the creation. Sin, 
which arose through temptation, appears on the one hand as 
error which must almost of necessity have arisen so long as 
man only possessed the “germs of the Logos” (crépyara rod 
2éyvov), and on the other as the dominion of sensuousness, which 
was nearly unavoidable since earthly material clothes the soul 
and mighty demons have possession of the world. The mytho- 
logical idea of the invading sway of the demons is really the 
only interruption of the rationalistic scheme. So far as Chris- 
tianity is something different from morality, it is the antithesis 
of the service and sovereignty of the demons. Hence the idea 
that the course of the world and mankind require in some 
measure to be helped is the narrow foundation of the thought 
of revelation or redemption, The necessity of revelation and 
redemption was expressed in a much stronger and more decisive 
way by many heathen philosophers of the same period. 
Accordingly, not only did these long for a revelation which 
would give a fresh attestation to old truth, but they yearned 
for a force, a real redemption, a presens numen, and some new 
thing. Still more powerful was this longing in the case of the 


1 Weizsiicker, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1867, p. 119, has with good 
reason” strongly emphasised this element. See also Stihlin, Justin der Miirtyrer, 
1880, p. 63 f., whose criticism ‘of Von Engelhardt’s book contains much that is 
worthy of note, though it appears to me inappropriate in the main. 
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Gnostics’ and -Marcion; compare the latter’s idea of revelation 
with that of the Apologists, It is probable indeed that the thought 
of redemption would have found stronger expression among 
them also, had not the task of proof, which could be best dis- 
charged by the aid of the Stoic philosophy, demanded religious 
rationalism. But, admitting this, the determination of the high- 
est good itself involved rationalism and moralism. For immor- 
tality is the highest good, in so far as it is perfect knowledge— 
which is, moreover, conceived as being ofa rational kind,— that 
necessarily leads to immortality. We can only find traces of 
the converse idea, according to which the change into the im- 
mortal condition is the przws and the knowledge the josterzus. 
But, where this conception is the prevailing one, moralistic in- 
tellectualism is broken through, and we can now point to a 
specific, supernatural blessing of salvation, produced by revel- 
ation and redemption. Corresponding to the general develop- 
ment of religious philosophy from moralism into mysticism 
(transition from the second to the third century), a displace- 
ment in this direction can also be noticed in the history of 
Greek apologetics (in the West it was different); but this dis- 
placemcnt was never considerable and therefore cannot be clearly 
traced. Even later on under altered circumstances, apologetic 
science adhered in every respect to its old method, as being 
the most, suitable (monotheism, morality, proof from prophecy), 
a circumstance which is evident, for example, from the almost 
complete disregard of the New Testament canon of Scripture 
and from other considerations besides. 

2, In so far as the possibility of virtue and righteousness 
has been implanted by God in men, and in so far as—apart 
from trifling exceptions—they can actually succeed in doing 
what is good only through prophetic, z.2., divine, revelations and 
exhortations, some Apologists, following the early Christian 
tradition, here and there designate the transformation of the 
sinner into, a righteous man as a work of God, and speak of 
renewal and regeneration. The latter, however, as a real fact, 
is identical with the repentance which, as a turning from sin 
and turning to God, is a matter of free will. As in Justin, so 
also in Tatian, the idea of regeneration is exhausted in the 
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divine call to repentance. The conception of the forgiveness 
of sins is also determined in accordance with this. Only those 
sins can be forgiven, z.e., overlooked, which are really none, 
z.é., which were committed in a state of error and bondage to the 
demons, and were well-nigh unavoidable. The blotting out of 
these sins is effected in baptism, “which is the bath of regener- 
ation in so far as it is the voluntary consecration of one’s own 
person. The cleansing which takes place is God’s work in so 
far as baptism was instituted by him, but it is effected by the man 
who in his change of mind lays aside his sins. The name of 
God is pronounced above him who repents of his transgressions, 
that he may receive freedom, knowledge, and forgiveness of his 
previous sins, but this effects a change only denoting the new know- 
ledge to which the baptised person has attained.” If, as all this seems 
to show, the thought of a specific grace of God in Christ appears 
virtually neutralised, the adherence to the language ofthe cultus 
(Justin and Tatian) and Justin's conception of the Lord’s Supper 
show that the Apologists strove to get beyond moralism, that 
is, they tried to supplement it through the mysteries. Augus- 
tine’s assertion (de predest. sanct. 27) that the faith of the old 
Church in the efficacy of divine grace was not so much ex- 
pressed in the opuscula as in the prayers, shows correct insight. 

3. All the demands, the fulfilment of which constitutes the 
virtue and righteousness of men, are summed up under the title 
of the new law. In virtue of its eternally valid content this 
new law is in reality the oldest; but it is new because Christ 
and the prophets were preceded by Moses, who inculcated on 
the Jews in a transient form that which was eternally valid. It 
is also new because, being proclaimed by the Logos that appeared 
in Christ, it announced its presence with the utmost impres- 
siveness and undoubted authority, and contains the promise of 
reward in terms guaranteed by the strongest proof—the proof 
from prophecy. The old law is consequently a new one be- 
cause it appears now for the first time as purely spiritual, per- 
fect, and final. The commandment of love to one’s neighbour 
also belongs to the law; but it does not form its essence (still 
less love to God, the place of which is taken by faith, obedience, 
and imitation), The content of all moral demands is compre- 
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hended in the commandment of perfect, active holinéss, which 
is fulfilled by the complete renunciation of all earthly blessings, 
even of life itself. Tatian preached this renunciation in a spe- 
cially powerful manner. There is no need to prove that no re- 
mains of Judzo-Christianity are to be recognised in these ideas 
about the new law. It is not Judzo-Christianity that lies behind 
the Christianity and doctrines of the Apologists, but Greek 
philosophy (Platonic metaphysics, Logos doctrine of the Stoics, 
Platonic and Stoic ethics), the Alexandrine-Jewish apologetics, 
the maxims of Jesus, and the religious speech of the Christian 
Churches. Justin is distinguished from Philo by the sure con- 
viction of the living power of God, the Creator and Lord -of 
the world, and the steadfast confidence in the reality of all the 
ideals which is derived from the person of Christ. We ought 
not, however, to blame the Apologists because to them nearly 
everything historical was at bottom only a guarantee of thoughts 
and hopes. As a matter of fact, the assurance is not less im- 
portant than the content. By dint of thinking one can con- 
ceive the highest truth, but one cannot in this way make out 
the certainty of its reality. No positive religion can do more 
for its followers than faith in the revelation through Christ and 
the prophets did for the Apologists. Although it chiefly proved 
to them the truth of that which we call natural theology and 
which was the idealistic philosophy of the age, so that the 
Church appears as the great insurance society for the ideas of 
Plato and Zeno, we ought not at the same time to forget that 
their idea of a divine spirit working upon earth was a far more 
lively and worthy one than in the case of the Greek philo- 
sophers. 

4. By their intellectualism and exclusive theories the Apol- 
ogists founded philosophic and dogmatic Christianity (Loofs: 
“they laid the foundation for the conversion of Christianity into 
a revealed doctrine.”’' If about the middle of the second century 


1 Loofs continues: “The Apologists, viewing the transference of the concept 
‘Son’ to the preéxistent Christ as a matter of course, enabled the Christological 
problem of the 4th century to be started. They removed the point of departure of 
the Christological speculation from the historical Christ back into the preéxistence 
and depreciated the importance of Jesus’ life as compared with the incarnation 
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the short confession of the Lord Jesus Christ was regarded as 
a watchword, passport, and dessera hospitalitas (signum et vin- 
culum), and if even in lay and uneducated circles it was conceived 
as “doctrine” in contradistinction to heresy, this transformation 
must have been accelerated through men, who essentially con- 
ceived Christianity as the “divine doctrine”, and by whom all 
its distinctive features were subordinated to this conception or 
neutralised. As the philosophic schools are held together by 
their “laws” (y¢éuor) as the “dogmas” form the real bond between 
the ‘friends’, and as, in addition to this, they are united by 
veneration for the founder, so also the Christian Church appeared 
to the Apologists as a universal league established by a divine 
founder and resting ez the dogmas of the perfectly known truth, 
a league the members of which possess definite laws, viz., the 
eternal laws of nature for everything moral, and unite in common 
veneration for the Divine Master. In the “dogmas” of the 
Apologists, however, we find nothing more than traces of the 
fusion of the philosophical and historical elements; in the main both 
exist separately side by side. It was not till long after this that 
intellectualism gained the victory ina Christianity represented by 
the clergy. What we here chiefly understand by “ intellectualism”’ 
is the placing of the scientific conception of the world behind 
the commandments of Christian morality and behind the hopes 
and faith of the Christian religion, and the connecting of the 
two things in such a way that this conception appeared as the 
foundation of these commandments and hopes. Thus was created 
the future dogmatic in the form which still prevails in the Churches 
and which presupposes the Platonic and Stoic conception of the 
world long ago overthrown by science. The attempt made at 
the beginning of the Reformation to free the Christian faith from 
this amalgamation remained at first without success. 


They connected the Christology with the cosmology, but were not able to combine 
it with the scheme of salvation. Their Logos doctrine is nota ‘higher’ Christology 
than the prevailing form; it rather lags behind the genuine Christian estimate of 
Christ. It is not God who reveals himself in Christ, but the Logos, the depoten- 
tiated God, who as God is subordinate to the supreme Deity,” 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ECCLESIASTICO-THEOLOGICAL INTER- 
PRETATION AND REVISION OF THE RULE OF FAITH IN 
OPPOSITION TO GNOSTICISM ON THE BASIS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT AND THE CHRISTIAN PHILO- 

SOPHY OF THE APOLOGISTS: 

MELITO, IRENAIUS, TERTULLIAN, HIPPOLYTUS, NOVATIAN., ! 


I. The theological position of lreneus and the later 
contemporary. Church teachers. 


GNOSTICISM. and the Marcionite Church had compelled orthodox 
Christianity to make a selection from tradition and to make this 
binding on Christians as an apostolical law. Everything that 
laid claim to validity had henceforth to be legitimised by the 
faith, z.e., the baptismal confession and the New Testament canon 
of Scripture (see above, chap. 2, under A and B). However, mere 
«‘ prescriptions”? could no longer suffice here. But the baptismal 
confession was no “doctrine”; if it was to be transformed into 
such it required an interpretation. We have shown above that 
the zuterpreted baptismal confession was instituted as the guide 
for the faith. This interpretation took its matter from the sacred 
books of doth Testaments. It owed its guiding lines, however, 


1 Authorities: The works of Irenzeus (Stieren’s and Harvey’s editions), Melito 
(Otto, Corp. Apol. IX.), Tertullian (Oehler’s and Reiflerscheid’s editions), Hippolytus 
(Fabricius’, Lagarde’s, Duncker’s and Schneidewin’s editions), Cyprian (Hartel’s 
edition), Novatian (Jackson). Biographies of Béhringer, Die Kirche Christi und 
ihre Zeugen, 1873 ff. Werner, Der Paulinismus des Irenius, 1889. Noldechen, 
Tertullian, 1890. Dollinger, “Hippolytus und Kallistus,” 1853. Many monographs 
on Irenzus and Tertullian, 
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on the one hand to philosophical theology, as set forth by the 
-Apologists, and on the other to the earnest endeavour to maintain 
and defend against all attacks the traditional convictions and 
hopes of believers, as professed in the past generation by the 
enthusiastic forefathers of the Church. In addition to this, certain 
interests, which had found expression in the speculations ofthe 
the so-called Gnostics, were adopted in an increasing degree 
among all thinking Christians, and also could not but influence 
the ecclesiastical teachers.’ The theological labours, thus initiated, 
accordingly bear the impress of great uniqueness and complexity. 
In the first place, the old Catholic Fathers, Melito,? Rhodon, ® 
Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian were in every case convinced 
that all their expositions contained the universal Church faith 
itself and nothing else. Though the faith is identical with the 
baptismal confession, yet every interpretation of it derived from 
the New Testament is no less certain than the shortest formula. * 
The creation of the New Testament furnished all at once a quite 


1 The following exposition will show how much Irenzus and the later old 
Catholic teachers learned from the Gnostics. As a matter of fact the theology of 
Trenzus remains a riddle so long as we try to explain it merely from the Apologists 
and only consider its antithetical relations to Gnosis. Little as we can understand 
modern orthodox theology from a historical point of view—if the comparison be 
here allowed—without keeping in mind what it has adopted from Schleiermacher 
and Hegel, we can just as little understand the theology of Irenzus without taking 
into account the schools of Valentinus and Marcion. 


2 That Melito is to be named here follows both from Eusebius, H. E. V. 28. 5, 
and still more plainly from what we know of the writings of this bishop; see 
Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, I. 1, 2, p.240ff.). 
The polemic writings of Justin and the Antignostic treatise of that “ancient” quoted 
by Irenzeus (see Patr. App. Opp. ed. Gebhardt etc, I. 2, p. 105 sq.) may in a certain 
sense be viewed as the precursors of Catholic literature. We have no material for 
judging of them with certainty, The New Testament was not yet at the disposal 
of their authors, and consequently there is a gap between them and Irenzus. 


3 See Eusebius, H. E. V. 13, 


4 ‘Tertullian does indeed say in de prescr. 14: “Ceterum manente forma regulz 
fidei in suo ordine quantumlibet quzeras, et tractes, et omnem libidinem curiositatis 
effiindas, si quid tibi videtur vel ambiguitate pendere vel obscuritate obumbrari”’; 
but the preceding exposition of the vegw/a shows that scarcely any scope remained 
for the “curiositas”, and the one that follows proves that Tertullian did not 
mean that freedom seriously, 
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unlimited multitude of conceptions, the whole of which appeared 
as “doctrines” and offered themselves for incorporation with 
the “faith’”’.' The limits of the latter therefore seem to be in- 
definitely extended, whilst on the other hand tradition, and 
polemics too in many cases, demanded an adherence to the 
shortest formula. The oscillation between this brief formula, 
the contents of which, as a rule, did not suffice, and that. ful- 
ness, which admitted of no bounds at all, is characteristic of 
the old Catholic Fathers we have mentioned. In the second 
place, these Fathers felt quite as much need of a rational proof 
in their arguments with their Christian opponents, as they did 
while contending with the heathen;” and, being themselves 
children of their time, they required this proof -for their own 
assurance and that of their fellow-believers. The epoch in which 
men appealed to charisms, and “knowledge” counted as much 
as prophecy and vision, because it was still of the same nature, 
was in the main a thing of the past.* Tradition and reason 
had taken the place of charisms as courts of appeal. But this 
change had neither come to be clearly recognised,* nor was 
the right and scope of rational theology alongside of tradition 
felt to be a problem. We can indeed trace the consciousness 
of the danger in attempting to introduce new /ermznz and regu- 
lations not prescribed by the Holy Scriptures.° The bishops 
themselves in fact encouraged this apprehension in order to 


1 The most important point was that the Pauline theology, towards which Guostics, 
Marcionites, and Encratites had already taken up a definite attitude, could now no 
longer be ignored. See Overbeck’s Basler Univ.—Programm, 1877. Irenzeus immediately 
shows the influence of Paulinism very clearly. 


2 See what Rhodon says about the issue of his conversation with Appelles in 
Euseb., H. E. V. 13. 7: eya@ 0&8 yeAdous xaréyyvav avrov, didts OiddouuAros Elva 


of > 


Aéywv bux Yoder Td didarxduevoy Ux adurov uparvvery. 


3 On the old “prophets and teachers” see my remarks on the Adax¥, c. 11 ff, 
and the section, pp. 93—137, of the prolegomena to my edition of this work. The 
diddonaro: amorroAimo: nat mpopyrino’ (Ep. Smyrn. ap. Euseb., H. E, IV. 15. 39) 
became lay-teachers who were skilful in the interpretation of the sacred traditions. 


4 In the case of Irenzeus, as is well known, there was absolutely no consciousness 
of this, as is well remarked by Eusebius in H. E. V. 7. In support of his own 
writings, however, Irenzeus appealed to no charisms. 


® See the passage already quoted on p. 63, note 1, 
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warn people against the Gnostics,' and after the deluge of 
-heresy, representatives of Church orthodoxy looked with distrust 
on every philosophic-theological formula.* Such propositions 
of rationalistic theology as were absolutely required, were, how- 
ever, placed by Irenzus and Tertullian on the same level as 
the hallowed doctrines of tradition, and were not viewed by 
them as something of a different nature. Irenzus uttered most 
urgent warnings against subtle speculations;* but yet, in the 
naivest way, associated with the faithfully preserved traditional 
doctrines and fancies of the faith theories which he likewise 
regarded as tradition and which, in point of form, did 
not differ from those of the Apologists or Gnostics.* The 


1 Jrenzeus and Tertullian scoffed at the Gnostic terminology in the most bitter way. 


2 Tertullian, adv. Prax. 3: “Simplices enim quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et 
idiot, que major semper credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus 
diis szeculi ad unicum et verum deum transfert, non intellegentes unicum quidem, 
sed cum sua ofxovojiz esse credendum, expavescunt ad ofxovoyéev.” Similar remarks 
often occur in Origen. See also Hippol., c. Noet 11. 


3 The danger of speculation and of the desire to know everything was im- 
pressively emphasised by Irenzeus, II. 25—28. As a pronounced ecclesiastical pos- 
itivist and traditionalist, he seems in these chapters disposed to admit nothing but 
obedient and acquiescent faith in the words of Holy Scripture, and even to reject 
speculations like those of Tatian, Orat. 5. Cf. the disquisitions IL. 25.3: “Si autem 
et aliquis non invenerit causam omnium que requiruntur, cogitet, quia homo est 
in infinitum minor deo et qui ex parte (cf. II. 28.) acceperit gratiam et qui nondum 
gequalis vel similis sit factori; Il. 26. 1: ““Apeivov xai cuudopwrepov, idiirag nai 
baeyopabch ig Umdpyewv, ual die Tig ayamys mMAyclov yeverdo Tov Osot % woauuaete 
nah zymelpous Sonotvras Elva, Baucdhyuous sig Tov cavtav evplonscbas decmdryy, and 
in addition to this the close of the paragraph, II. 27. 1: Concerning the sphere within 
which we are to search (the Holy Scriptures and “ quze ante oculos nostros occurrunt”, 
much remains dark to us even in the Holy Scriptures II. 28. 3); II. 28.1 f. on the 
canon which is to be observed in allinvestigations, namely, the confident faith in God 
the creator, as the supreme and only Deity; IL. 28. 2—7: specification of the great 
‘problems whose solution is hid from us, viz., the elementary natural phenomena, 
the relation of the Son to the Father, that is, the manner in which the Son was 
begotten, the way in which matter was created, the cause of evil In opposition to 
the claim to absolute knowledge, 7.¢., to the complete discovery of all the processes 
of causation, which Irenzus too alone regards as knowledge, he indeed pointed 
out the limits of our perception, supporting his statement by Bible passages. But 
the ground of these limits, “ex parte accepimus gratiam”, is not an early-Christian 
one, and it shows at the same time that the bishop also viewed knowledge as the 
goal, though indeed he thought it could not be attained on earth, 


4 The same observation applies to Tertullian, Cf. his point blank repudiation 
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Holy Scriptures of the New Testament were the basis on 
which Irenzus set forth the most important doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Some of these he stated as they had been conceived 
by the oldest tradition (see the eschatology), others he adapted 
to the new necessities. The qualitative distinction between the 
fides credenda and theology was noticed neither by Irenzus 
nor by Hippolytus and Tertullian. According to Irenzus I.-1o. 3 
this distinction is merely quantitative. Here faith and theolog- 
ical knowledge are still completely intermixed. Whilst stating 
and establishing the doctrines of tradition with the help of the 
New Testament, and revising and fixing them by means of in- 
telligent deduction, the Fathers think they are setting forth the 
faith itself and nothing else. Anything more than this is only 
curiosity not unattended with danger to Christians. Theology 
is interpreted faith. ' 

Corresponding to the baptismal confession there thus arose 
at the first a loose system of dogmas which were necessarily 
devoid of strict style, definite principle, or fixed and harmoni- 
ous aim. In this form we find them with special plainness in 
Tertullian.° This writer was still completely incapable of in- 
wardly connecting his rational (Stoic) theology, as developed 
by him for apologetic purposes, with the Christological doctrines 
of the regula fidet, which, after the example of Irenzus, he 
constructed and defended from Scripture and tradition in opposi- 
tion to heresy. Whenever he attempts in any place to prove 


of philosophy in de presc. 7, and the use he himself nevertheless made of it 
everywhere. 

1 In point of form this standpoint is distinguished from the ordinary Gnostic 
position by its renunciation of absolute knowledge, and by its corresponding lack 
of systematic completeness. That, however, is an important distinction in favour 
of the Catholic Fathers. According to what has been set forth in the text I cannot 
agree with Zahn’s judgment (Marcellus of Ancyra, p. 235 f.): “Irenzeus is the first 
ecclesiastical teacher who has grasped the idea of an independent science of 
Christianity, of a theology which, in spite of its width and magnitude, is a branch 
of knowledge distinguished from others; and was also the first to mark out the 
paths of this science.” 


2 Tertullian seems even to have had no great appreciation for the degree of 
systematic exactness displayed in the disquisitions of Irenzeus. He did notreproduce 
these arguments at least, but preferred after considering them to fall back on the 
proof from prescription. 
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the zutrimsic necessity of these dogmas, he seldom gets beyond 
rhetorical statements, holy paradoxes, or juristic forms. As a 
systematic thinker, a cosmologist, moralist, and jurist rather than 
a theosophist, as a churchman, a masterly defender of tradition, as 
a Christian exclusively guided in practical life by the strict pre- 
cepts and hopes of the Gospel, his theology, if by that we under- 
stand his collective theological disquisitions, is completely devoid 
of unity, and can only be termed a mixture of dissimilar and, 
not unfrequently, contradictory propositions, which admit of no 
comparison with the older theology of Valentinus or the later 
system of Origen.’ To Tertullian everything lies side by side; 
problems which chance to turn up are just as quickly solved. 
The specific faith of Christians is indeed no longer, as it some- 
times seems to be in Justin’s case, a great apparatus of proof 
for the doctrines of the only true philosophy; it rather stands, 
in its own independent value, side by side with these, partly 
in a crude, partly in a developed form; but inner principles 
and aims are nearly everywhere sought for in vain.? In spite 
of this he possesses inestimable importance in the history of 
dogma; for he developed and created, in a disconnected form 
and partly in the shape of legal propositions, a series of the 
most important dogmatic formulz, which Cyprian, Novatian, 
Hosius, and the Roman bishops of the fourth century, Ambro- 
sius and Leo J., introduced into the general dogmatic system 
of the Catholic Church. He founded the terminology both of 
the trinitarian and of the Christological dogma; and in addition 
to this was the first to give currency to a series of dogmatic con- 
cepts (satisfacere, meritum, sacramentum, vitium origints etc., etc.). 


1 The more closely we study the writings of Tertullian, the more frequently we 
meet with inconsistencies, and that in his treatment both of dogmatic and moral 
questions. Such inconsistencies could not but make their appearance, because Ter- 
tullian’s dogmatising was only incidental. As far as he himself was concerned, 
he did not feel the slightest necessity for a systematic presentation of Christianity. 


2 With reference to certain articles of doctrine, however, Tertullian adopted from 
Trenzeus some guiding principles and some points of view arising from the nature 
of faith; but he almost everywhere changed them for the worse. The fact that he 
was capable of writing a treatise like the de prescr. hzeret., in which all proof of 
the intrinsic necessity and of the connection of his dogmas is wanting, shows the 
limits of his interests and of his understanding. 
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Finally it was he who at the very outset imparted to the type 
of dogmatic that arose in the West its momentous bias in the 
direction of auctoritas et ratio, and its corresponding tendency 
to assume a legal character (/ex, formal and material), peculiari- 
-ties which were to become more and more clearly marked as 
time went on.' But, great as is his importance in this respect, 
it has no connection at all with the fundamental conception of 
Christianity peculiar to himself, for, as a matter of fact, this 
was already out of date at the time when he lived. What in- 
fluenced >the history of dogma was not his Christianity, but his 
masterly power of framing formule. 

It is different with Irenzus. The Christianity of this man 
proved a decisive factor in the history of dogma in respect of 
its content. If Tertullian supplied the future Catholic dogmatic 
with the most important part of its formule, Irenzus clearly 
sketched for it its fundamental idea, by combining the ancient 
notion of salvation with New Testament (Pauline) thoughts. ” 
Accordingly, as far as the essence of the matter is concerned, 
the great work of Irenzeus is far superior to the theological 
writings of Tertullian. This appears already in the task, volun- 
tarily undertaken by Irenzus, of giving a relatively complete 
exposition of the doctrines of ecclesiastical Christianity on the 
basis of the New Testament, in opposition to heresy. Tertullian 
nowhere betrayed a similar systematic necessity, which indeed, 
in the case of the Gallic bishop too, only made its appearance 
as the result of polemical motives. But Irenzus to a certain 
degree succeeded in amalgamating philosophic theology and the 
statements of ecclesiastical tradition viewed as doctrines. This 
result followed (1) because he never lost sight of a fundamental 
idea to which he tried to refer everything, and (2) because he 
was directed by a confident view of Christianity as a religion, 


1 Further references to Tertullian in a future volume. Tertullian is atthe same 
time the first Christian zzd7/v¢dual after Paul, of whose inward life and peculiarities 
we can form a picture to ourselves. His writings bring us near himself, but that 
cannot be said of Irenzus. 


2 Consequently the sfvz¢ of Irenzeus, though indeed strongly modified by that 
of Origen, prevails in the later Church dogmatic, whilst that of Tertullian is not 
to be traced there, 
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that is, a theory of its purpose. The first fundamental idea, 
in its all-dominating importance, was suggested to Irenzus by 
his opposition to Gnosticism. It is the conviction that the Creator 
of the world and the supreme God are one and the same. ' 
The other theory as to the aim of Christianity, however, is 
shared by lIrenzus with Paul, Valentinus, and Marcion. It is 
the conviction that Christianity is real redemption, and that this 
redemption was only effected by the appearance of Christ. The 
working out of these two ideas is the most important feature 
in Irenzeus’ book. As yet, indeed, he by no means really suc- 
ceeded in completely adapting to these two fundamental thoughts 
all the materials to be taken from Holy Scripture and found 
in the rule of faith; he only thought with systematic clearness 
within the scheme of the Apologists. His archaic eschato- 
logical disquisitions are of a heterogeneous nature, and a great 
deal of his material, as, for instance, Pauline formule and thoughts, 
he completely emptied of its content, inasmuch as he merely 
contrived to turn it into a testimony of the oneness and absolute 
causality of God the Creator; but the repetition of the same 
main thoughts to an extent that is wearisome to us, and the 
attempt to refer everything to these, unmistakably constitute the 
success of his work.? God the Creator and the one Jesus Christ 


1 The supreme God is the Holy and Redeeming One. Hence the identity of 
the creator of the world and the supreme God also denotes the unity of nature, 
morality, and revelation. 


2 What success the early-Christian writings of the second century had is almost 
completely unknown to us; but we are justified in saying that the five books “ adv. 
heereses” ,of Irenzeus were successful, for we can prove the favourable reception of 
this work and the effects it had in the 3rd and 4th centuries (for instance, on Hip- 
polytus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Victorinus, Marcellus of Ancyra, Epi- 
phanius, and perhaps Alexander of Alexandria and Athanasius). As is well known, 
we no longer possess a Greek manuscript, although it can be proved that the work 
was preserved down to middle Byzantine times, and was quoted with respect. The 
insufficient Christological and especially the eschatological disquisitions spoiled the 
enjoyment of the work in later times (on the Latin Irenzus cf. the exhaustive 
examination of Loof: “The Manuscripts of the Latin translation of Irenzeus”, in 
the “Studies of Church History” dedicated to Reuter, 1887). The old Catholic 
works written against heretics by Rhodon, Melito, Miltiades, Proculus, Modestus, 
Musanus, Theophilus, Philip of Gortyna, Hippolytus, and others have all been just ’ 
as little preserved to us as the oldest book of this kind, the Syntagma of Justin 
against heresies, and the Memorabilia of Hegesippus. If we consider the criticism 
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are réally the middle points of his theological system, and in 
this way he tried to assign an intrinsic significance to the several 
historical statements of the baptismal confession. Looked at 
from this point of view, his speculations were almost of an 
identical nature with the Gnostic.’ But, while he conceives 
Christianity as an explanation of the world and as redemption, 
his Christocentric teaching was opposed to that of the Gnostics. 
Since the latter started with the conception of an original dual- 
ism they saw in the empiric world a faulty combination of 
opposing elements, * and therefore recognised in the redemption 
by Christ the separation of what was unnaturally united. Irenzus, 
on the contrary, who began with the idea of the absolute caus- 
ality of God the Creator, saw in the empiric world faulty 
estrangements and separations, and therefore viewed the re- 
demption by Christ as the reunion of things unnaturally separ- 
ated—the ‘‘recapitulatio” (dyaxeParuiwaois).* This speculative 


to which’ Tatian’s Christology was subjected by Arethas in the roth century (Oratio 5 ; 
see my Texte und Untersuchungen I. 1, 2 p. 95 ff.), and the depreciatory judg- 
ment passed on Chiliasm from the 3rd century downwards, and if we moreover 
reflect that the older polemical works directed against heretics were supplanted by 
later detailed ones, we have a summary of the reasons for the loss of that oldest 
Catholic literature. This loss indeed makes it impossible for us to form an exact 
estimate of the extent and intensity of the effect produced by any individual writing, 
even including the great work of Irenzeus. 


} People are fond of speaking of the “Asia Minor” theology of Irenzeus, 
ascribe it already to his teachers, Polycarp and the presbyters, then ascend from 
these to the Apostle John, and complete, though not without hesitation, the equation: 
John—Irenzus. By this speculation they win simply everything, in so far as the 
Catholic doctrine now appears as the property of an “apostolic” circle, and Gnosti- 
cism and Antignosticism are thus eliminated. But the following arguments may be 
urged against this theory: (1) What we know of Polycarp by no means gives 
countenance to the supposition that Irenzeus learned more from him and his fellows 
than a pious regard for the Church tradition and a collection of historical traditions 
and principles. (2) The doctrine of Irenzeus cannot be separated from the received 
canon of New Testament writings; but in the generation before him there was as 
yet no such compilation, (3) The presbyter from whom Irenzeus adopted important 
lines of thought in the 4th book did not write till after the middle of the second century. 
(4) Tertullian owes his Christocentric theology, so far as he has such a thing, to , 
Irenzeus (and Melito?), 

2 Marcion, as is well known, went still further in his depreciatory judgment of 
the world, and therefore recognised in the redemption through Christ a pure act 
of grace, 

3 See Molwitz, De ’"AvaxepaAsimoews in Irenei theologia potestate, Dresden, 1874, 
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thought, which involved the highest imaginable optimism in 
contrast to Gnostic pessimism, brought Irenzeus into touch with 
certain Pauline trains of thought,’ and-enabled him to adhere 
to the theology of the Apologists. At the same time it opened 
up a view of the person of Christ, which supplemented the 
great defect of that theology,” surpassed the Christology of the 
Gnostics,* and made it possible to utilise the Christological 
statements contained in certain books of the New Testament. * 

So far as we know at least, Irenzeus is the first ecclesiastical 
theologian after the time of the Apologists (see Ignatius before 
that) who assigned a quite specific significance to the person 
of Christ and in fact regarded it as the vital factor.’ That. 
was possible for him because of his realistic view of redemption. . 
Here, however, he did not fall into the abyss of Gnosticism, 
because, as a disciple of the “elders”, he adhered to the early- 
Christian eschatology, and because, as a follower of the Apolo- 
gists, he held, along with the realistic conception of salvation, 
the other dissimilar theory that Christ, as the teacher, imparts 


1 See, ¢g., the Epistle to the Ephesians and also the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians. 

2 But see the remark made above, p. 220, note 1. We might without loss give 
up the half of the Apologies in return for the preservation of Justin’s chief Anti- 
gnostic work. 

3 According to the Gnostic Christology Christ merely restores the status quo ante, 
according to that of Irenzeus he first and alone realises the hitherto unaccomplished 
destination of humanity. j 

4 According to the Gnostic conception the incarnation of the divine, z.¢., the 
fall. of Sophia, contains, paradoxically expressed, the element of sin; according to 
Trenzus’ idea the element of redemption.’ Hence we must compare not only the 
Gnostic Christ, but the Gnostic Sophia, with the Christ of the Church, Jrenzeus 
himself did so in II. 20. 3. 

5 After tracing in II. 14 the. origin of the Gnostic theologoumena to the Greek 
philosophers Irenzeus continues § 7: “Dicemus autem adversus eos: utramne hi ° 
omnes qui przdicti sunt, cum quibus eadem dicentes arguimini (Scil. “ye Gnostics' . 
with the philosophers”), cognoverunt veritatem aut non cognoverunt? Et si quidem _ 
cognoverunt, superflua est salvatoris in hunc mundum descensio. Ut (lege “‘aa”) 
quid enim descendebat?” It is characteristic of Irenzeus not to ask what is new ° 
in the revelations of God (through the prophets and the Logos), but quite definitely : 
Cur descendit salvator in hunc mundum?” See also lib. III. preef.: “veritas, hoc 
est dei filii doctrina”, III. 10. 3: “‘Hec est salutis agnitio quee deerat eis, que est 
filii dei agnitio... agnitio salutis erat agnitio filii dei, qui et salus et salvator et 
salutare vere et dicitur et est.” III. 11. 3: III. 12. 7: IV. 24, 
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to men, who are free and naturally constituted for fellowship 
with God, the knowledge which enables them to imitate God, 
and thus by their own act to attain communion with him. 
Nevertheless to Irenzeus the pith of the matter is already found 
in the idea that Christianity is real redemption, 7z.e., that the 
highest blessing bestowed in Christianity is the deification of 
human nature through the gift of immortality, and that this 
deification includes the full knowledge and enjoying of God 
(visio dei). This conception suggested to him the question as 
to the cause of the incarnation as well as the answer to the 
same. The question “cur deus—homo”, which was by no 
means clearly formulated in the apologetic writings, in so far 
as in these “homo” only meant appearance among men, and 
the ‘“why’’ was answered by referring to prophecy and the 
necessity of divine’teaching, was by Irenzeus made the central 
point. The reasons why the answer he gave was so highly 
satisfactory may be stated as follows: (1) It proved that the 
Christian blessing of salvation was of a specific kind. (2) It was 
similar in point of form to the so-called Gnostic conception of 
Christianity, and even surpassed it as regards the promised 
extent of the sphere included in the deification. (3) It harmo- 
nised with the eschatological tendency of Christendom, and at 
the same time was fitted to replace the material eschatological 
expectations that were fading away. (4) It was in keeping with 
the mystic and Neoplatonic current of the time, and afforded 
it the highest imaginable satisfaction. (5) For the vanishing trust 
in the possibility of attaining the highest knowledge by the aid 
of reason it substituted the sure hope of a supernatural trans- 
formation of human nature which would even enable it to 
appropriate that which is above reason. (6) Lastly, it provided 
the traditional historical utterances respecting Christ, as well as 
the whole preceding course of history, with a firm foundation 
and a definite aim, and made it possible to conceive a history 
of salvation unfolding itself by degrees (éiovoz/az @scd). Accord- 
ing to this conception the central point of history was no longer 
the Logos as such, but Christ as the zzcarnate God, while at 
the same time the moralistic interest was balanced by a really 
religious one. An approach was thus made to the Pauline 
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theology, though indeed in a very peculiar way and to some 
extent only in appearance. A more exact representation of 
salvation through Christ has, however, been given by Irenzus as 
follows: Incorruptibility is a adztus which is the opposite of 
our present one and indeed of man’s natural condition. For 
immortality is at once God’s manner of existence and his attri- 
bute; as a created being man is only ‘capable of incorruption 
and immortality” (‘“capax incorruptionts et tmmortaltatis’’); > 
thanks to the divine goodness, however, he is intended for the 
same, and yet is empirically ‘“‘subjected to the power of death” 
(“sub condicione mortis”). Now the sole way in which im- 
mortality as a physical condition can be obtained is by its . 
possessor uniting himself vea/éter with human nature, in order 
to deify it “by adoption” (“per adoptionem”’), such is the 
technical term of Irenzus. The deity must become what we 
are in order that we may become what he is. Accordingly, if 
Christ is to be the Redeemer, he must himself be God, and all 
the stress must fall upon his birth as man. ‘By his birth as 
man the eternal Word of God guarantees the inheritance of 
life to those who in their natural birth have inherited death.’ ? 


1 See II. 24. 3, 4: “Non enim ex nobis neque ex nostra natura vita est; sed 
secundum gratiam dei datur.” Cf. what follows. Irenzeus has in various places 
argued that human nature inclusive of the flesh is capax incorruptibilitatis, and 
likewise that immortality is at once a free gift and. the realisation of man’s destiny. 


2 Book V. pref.: “Iesus Christus propter immensam suam dilectionem factus est, 
quod sumus nos,-uti nos perficeret esse quod et ipse”: III. 6. 1: “Deus stetit in 
synagoga deorum... de patre et filio et de his, qui adoptionem perceperunt, dicit 
hi autem sunt ecclesia. NHzec enim est synagoga dei,” etc.; see also what follows 
Ill. 16. 3: “Filius dei hominis filius factus, ut per eum adoptionem percipiamus, 
portante homine et capiente et complectente filium dei.” III. 16. 6: “Dei verbum 
unigenitus, qui semper humano generi adest, unitus et consparsus suo plasmati se- 
cundum placitum patris et caro factus, ipse est Iesus Christus dominus noster... 
unus Jesus Christus, veniens per universam dispositionem et omnia in semetipsum 
recapitulans. In omnibus autem est et homo plasmatio dei, et hominem ergo in 
semetipsum recapitulans ‘est, invisibilis visibilis factus, et incomprehensibilis factus 
comprehensibilis, et impassibilis passibilis, et verbum homo, universa in semetipsum 
recapitulans... in semetipsum primatum assumens... universa attrahat ad semet- 
ipsum apto in tempore.” III. 18. 1: “Quando incarnatus est filius homo et homo 
factus longam hominum expositionem in se ipso recapitulavit, in compendio nobis 
salutem prestans, ut quod perdideramus in Adam id est secundum imaginem et 
similitudinem esse dei, hoc in Christo Iesu reciperemus.” Cf. the whole 18th chapter 
where the deepest thoughts of the Pauline Gnosis of the death on the cross 


16 
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But this work of Christ can be conceived as recapitulatio be- 
cause God the Redeemer is identical with God the Creator; 
and Christ consequently brings about a final condition which 
existed from the beginning in God’s plan, but could not be 
immediately realised in consequence of the entrance of sin. It 


are amalgamated with the Gnosis of the incarnation; see especially 18 6, 7: 
“Hywcey ov tov BvJpmrov rH Osh. Ei ykXp 4h kvopwmoc evinyoev THy avrimaroyv 
rod avipamcu, ovx Rv dinaxiws evingdy 6 exdpdc. Maaw re, i wy 6 Odo edwpyraro 
THY cwrypiav, oux 2v ReRaiwg toyomev air4y. Kai ei 24 cuvyvody 6 evipwros TR OG, ovx 
By qduvjgy_ustacyeiy THe 2D9apriag. “Ede: yp Tov usciryy Osot re xat avoparayv 
OeX THe Wize xpdg -Exxrépousg oinesdryros Eig PiaAiayv nai Gudvorav rove azhorepous 
cuvzyaysiv ual Osh uty mapactyca: Tov kvbpwrov avipwnos O& yywpica: Tov Cedv. 
Qua enim ratione filiorum adoptionis eius participes esse possemus, nisi per filium 
eam que est ad ipsum recepissemus ab eo communionem, nisi verbum eius com- 
municasset nobis caro factum? Quapropter et per omnem venit <tatem, omnibus 
Testituens eam quee est ad deum communionem.” The Pauline ideas about sin, law, 
and bondage are incorporated by Irenzus in what follows. The disquisitions in 
capp. I9—23 are dominated by the same fundamental idea. In cap. 19 Ireneus 
turns to those who hold Jesus to be a mere man, “perseverantes in servitute pris- 
tine inobedientie moriuntur, nondum commixti verbo dei patris neque per filium 
percipientes libertatem... privantur munere eius, quod est vita zterna: non reci- 
pientes autem verbum incorruptionis perseverant in carne mortali, et sunt debitores 
mortis, antidotum vite non accipientes. Ad quos verbum ait, suum munus gratiz 
narrans: "Eya@ ima, viet ubicrou tor’ wadvrec xxl bec vjusic 02 we AvSpwra axo- 
dujoxere. Tatra agyss mpdg roto pay deEauevoug tiv Swpexy rie ulobecinc, ZAR? 
ariaelovras THY capuwow TH xalap®o yevv4cews Tou Adyou Tov Oecd... Eile rovro 
yxp 6 Adyos HvIpwxeg et qui filius dei est filius hominis factus est, Ha 6 Zvbpwxroe 
Tov Aéyoy Ywpyoas xual rHy viobsclav AwRary vidg yévyrat Ocov. Non enim poteramus 
aliter incorruptelam: et immortalitatem percipere, nisi adunati fuissemus incorruptelz et 
immortalitati. Quemadmodum autem adunari possumus incorruptele et immortalitati, 
nisi prius incorruptela et immortalitas facta fuisset id quod et nos, ut absorberetur 
quod erat corruptibile ab incorruptela et quod erat mortale ab immortalitate, ut 
filioram _adoptionem perciperemus?” III. 21. 10: Ei rofvuy 6 mpirog “Adz toxe 
marépa evipwmrov nai x orepuaros eyeviby, ends Hv nal rov devrepov "AdXu aAéyery 
8& “lasyp yeysvvijcdas, Ei 08 exeivog ex vig eangby, wAdorys OF aiTov 6 Ode, der 
xal roy avaxshurniovpevoy sig avrdv Urd Tou Oso wemAacuévoy kvIpwroy ray avryy 
exeivy THo YEvvyTems Exe SucdryTa. Eig ri ovv wéAw ovx ¥aae yotv 6 Oede, dan’ 
&x Mapiag evqpyyce THY wAaoW yevéobar, “Iva uy aAAY wAaoIS yévyras yd? BAAD 
Td cwCduevov H, BAA? AUTOS Exeivog avaxehaaaiwly; typousvyg THo deoréryroe; III. 
23. 1: IV. 38: V. 36: IV. 20: V. 16, 19—21, 22. In working out this thought 
Ireneus verges here and there on soteriological naturalism (see especially the disqui- 
sitions regarding the salvation of Adam, opposed to Tatian’s views, in III. 23). But 
he does not fall into this for two reasons. In the first place, as regards the history 
of Jesus, he has been taught by Paul not to stop at the incarnation, but to view 
the work of salvation as only completed by the sufferings and death of Christ 
(See IL. 20. 3: “dominus per passionem mortem destruxit et solvit errorem cor- 
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is perhaps Irenzus’ highest merit, from a historical and ecclesi- 
astical point of view, to have worked out this thought in preg- 
nant fashion and with the simplest means, ze¢., without the 
apparatus of the Gnostics, but rather by the aid of simple and 
essentially Biblical ideas. Moreover, a few decades later, he 
and Melito, an author unfortunately so little known to us, were 
already credited with this merit. For the author of the so-called 
‘Little Labyrinth” (Euseb., H. E. V. 28. 5) can indeed boast 
with regard to the’ works of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, 
etc., that they declared Christ to be God, but then continues: 
Ta Elpyyaiou re nds Medirwvog ua Tay Aoirav Tig ayvoet BiBAIa, 
Gedy nal avbpwmov narayyérarovta tov Xpistev (“ Who is ignorant of 
the books of Irenzus, Melito, and the rest, which proclaim 
Christ to be God and man”). The progress in theological views 
is very precisely and appropriately expressed in these words. The 
Apologists also professed their belief in the full revelation of 
God upon earth, that is, in revelation as the teaching which 
necessarily leads to immortality; ' but Irenzus is the first to whom 
Jesus Christ, God and man, is the centre of history and faith.” 


ruptionemque exterminavit, et ignorantiam destruxit, vitam autem manifestavit et 
ostendit veritatem et incorruptionem donavit”; III. 16. 9: III. 18. 1—7 and many 
other passages), that is, to regard Christ as having performed a work. Secondly, 
alongside of the deification of Adam’s children, viewed as a mechanical result of 
the incarnation, he placed the other (apologetic) thought, viz., that Christ, as the 
teacher, imparts complete knowledge, that he has restored, z.¢., strengthened the 
freedom of man, and that redemption (by which he means fellowship with God) 
therefore takes place only in the case of those children of Adam that acknowledge 
the truth proclaimed by Christ and imitate the Redeemer in a holy life (V. 1. 1.: 
“Non enim aliter nos discere poteramus quz sunt dei, nisi magister noster, verbum 
exsistens, homo factus fuisset. Neque enim alius poterat enarrare nobis, que sunt 
patris, nisi proprium ipsius verbum... Neque rursus nos aliter discere poteramus, 
nisi magistrum nostrum videntes et per auditum nostrum vocem eius percipientes, 
ut imitatores quidem operum, factores autem sermonum eius facti, communionem habe- 
amus cum ipso”, and many other passages. We find a combined formula in III. 5. 3: 
“Christus libertatem hominibus restauravit et attribuit incorruptele hzereditatem.” 


1 Theophilus also did not see further, see Wendt, l.c., 17 ff. 

2 Melito’s teaching must have been similar. In a fragment attributed to him 
(see my Texte und Untersuchungen I, 1, 2 p. 255 ff.) we even find the expression 
“ef dd0 ovcla: Xpiorov”. The genuineness of the fragment is indeed disputed, but, 
as I think, without grounds. It is certainly remarkable that the formula is not 
found in Irenzus (see details below). The first Syriac fragment (Otto IX. p. 419) 
shows that Melito also views redemption as reunion through Christ. 
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Following the method of Valentinus, he succeeded in sketching 
a history of salvation, the gradual realising of the cizoveyia 
@co} culminating in the deification of believing humanity, but 
here he always managed to keep his language essentially within — 
the limits of the Biblical. The various acting eons of the 
Gnostics became to him different stages in the saving work of 
the one Creator and his Logos. His system seemed to ‘have 
absorbed the rationalism of the Apologists and the intel- 
ligible simplicity of their moral theology, just as much as it 
did the Gnostic dualism with its particoloured mythology. 
Revelation had become history, the history of salvation; and 
dogmatics had in a certain fashion become a way of looking 
at history, the knowledge of God’s ways of salvation that lead 
historically to an appointed goal.’ 

But, as this realistic, quasi-historical view of the subject was 
by no means completely worked out by Irenzus himself, since 
the theory of human freedom did not admit of its logical 
development, and since the New Testament also pointed in other 
directions, it did not yet become the predominating one even 
in the third century, nor was it consistently carried out by any 
one teacher. The two conceptions opposed to it, that of the 
early Christian eschatology and the rationalistic one, were still 
in vogue. The two latter were closely connected in the third 
century, especially in the West, whilst the mystic and realistic 
view was almost completely lacking there. In this respect 
Tertullian adopted but little from Irenzus. Hippolytus also 
lagged behind him. ‘Teachers like Commodian, Arnobius, and 
Lactantius, however, wrote as if there had been no Gnostic 
movement at all, and as if no Antignostic Church theology 
existed. The immediate result of the work carried on by Ire- 
neus and the Antignostic teachers in the Church consisted in 
the fixing of tradition and in the intelligent treatment of indi- 
vidual doctrines, which gradually became established. The most 


1 The conception of the stage by stage development of the economy of God 
and the corresponding idea of “several covenants” (I. 10, 3: II]. 11—15 and else- 
where) denote a very considerable advance, which the Church teachers owe to the 
controversy with Gnosticism, or to the example of the Gnostics. In this case the 


origin of the idea is quite plain. For details see below. 
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important will be set forth in what follows. On the most vital 
point, the introduction of the philosophical Christology into the 
Church’s rule of faith, see Chapter 7. 

The manner in which Ireneus undertook his great task of 
expounding and defending orthodox Christianity in opposition 
to the Gnostic form was already a prediction of the future. 
The oldest Christian motives and hopes; the letter of both 
Testaments, including even Pauline thoughts; moralistic and 
philosophical elements, the result of the Apologists’ labours; 
and realistic and mystical features balance each other in his 
treatment. He glides over from the one to the other; limits 
the one by the other; plays off Scripture against reason, tradi- 
tion against the obscurity of the Scriptures; and combats fan- 
tastic speculation by an appeal sometimes to reason, sometimes 
to the limits of human knowledge. Behind all this and domin- 
ating everything, we find his firm belief in the bestowal of 
divine incorruptibility on believers through the work of the 
God-man. This eclectic method did not arise from shrewd cal- 
culation. It was equally the result of a rare capacity for ap- 
propriating the feelings and ideas of others, combined with the 
conservative instincts that guided the great teacher, and the 
consequence of a happy blindness to the gulf which lay be- 
tween the Christian tradition and the world of ideas prevailing 
at that time. Still unconscious of the greatest problem, Irenzus 
with inward sincerity sketched out that future dogmatic method 
according to which the theology compiled by an eclectic pro- 
cess is to be nothing else than the simple faith itself, this being 
merely illustrated and explained, developed and by that very 
process established, as far as ‘stands in the Holy Scripture’’, 
and—let us add—as far as reason requires. But Irenzus was 
already obliged to decline answering the question as to how 
far unexplained faith can be sufficient for most Christians, though 
nothing but this explanation can solve the great problems, “why 
more covenants than one were given to mankind, what was the 
character of each covenant, why God shut up every man unto 
unbelief, why the Word became flesh and suffered, why the 
advent of the Son of God only took place in the last times etc.” 
(I. 10. 3). The relation of faith and theological Gnosis was 
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fixed by Irenzus to the effect that the latter is simply a con- 
tinuation of the former.’ At the same time, however, he did 
not clearly show how the collection of historical statements found 
in the confession can of itself guarantee a sufficient and ten- 
able knowledge of Christianity. Here the speculative theories 
are as a matter of fact quite imbedded in the historical propo- 
sitions of tradition. Will these obscurities remain when once 
the Church is forced to compete in its theological system with 
the whole philosophical science of the Greeks, or may it be 
expected that, instead of this system of eclecticism and com- 
promise, a method will find acceptance which, distinguishing 
between faith and theology, will interpret in a new and specu- 
lative sense the whole complex of tradition? Irenzus’ process 
has at least this one advantage over the other method: accord- 
ing to it everything can be reckoned part of the faith, provid- 
ing it bears. the stamp of truth, without the faith seeming to 
alter its nature. It is incorporated in the theology of facts 
which the faith here appears to be.” The latter, however, im- 
perceptibly becomes a revealed system of doctrine and history; 
and though Irenzeus himself always seeks to refer everything 
again to the “simple faith” (:a% iors), and to believing sim- 
plicity, that is, to the belief in the Creator and the Son of God 
who became man, yet it was not in his power to stop the 
development destined to transform the faith into knowledge of 
a theological system. The pronounced hellenising of the Gospel, 


1 It would seem from some passages as if faith and theological knowledge were 
according to Irenzeus simply related as the “is” and the “why”. As a matter of 
fact, he did express himself so without being really able to maintain the relation- 
ship. thus fixed; for faith itself must also to some extent include a knowledge of 
the reason and aim of God’s ways of salvation. Faith and theological knowledge 
are therefore, after all, closely interwoven with each other. Irenzeus merely sought 
for a clear distinction, but it was impossible for him to find it in his way. The 
truth rather is that the same man, who, in opposition to heresy, condemned an 
exaggerated estimate of theoretical knowledge, contributed a great deal to the 
transformation of that faith into a monistic speculation. 


9 


2 See I. 10. 2: Kai ore 6 mdvu duvaric ev Adyw rav ev Tale exnayolac rpoec- 
TaTwy €repe rovrwy (scil. than the regula fidei) pet obdels yXp Umép Tov diddoxaarov: 
ovre 6 aobevng EV TH Ady EAaTTOCEL THY Mupddocv. Miko ykp nal Tio alrite ric- 
TEWG OUTYS OUTE O OAL mEpi aUTHG DuVduEvoS EimEiy EmAEOVaTEY, OUTE 6 Td bALyoV 
YAUTTOVYTE. 
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brought about by the Gnostic systems, was averted by Irenzus 
and the later ecclesiastical teachers by preserving a great portion 
of the early Christian tradition, partly as regards its letter, partly 
as regards its spirit, and thus rescuing it for the future. But 
the price of this preservation was the adoption of a series of 
“Gnostic” formule. Churchmen, though with hesitation, adopted 
the adversary’s way of looking at things, and necessarily did 
so, because as they became ever further and further removed 
from the early-Christian feelings and thoughts, they had always 
more and more lost every other point of view. The old Catholic 
Fathers permanently settled a great part of early tradition for 
Christendom, but at the same time promoted the gradual hellen- 
ising of Christianity. 


2. The Doctrines of the Church. 


In the following section we do not intend to give a present- 
ation of the theology of Irenzus and the other Antignostic 
Church teachers, but merely to set forth those points of doctrine 
to which the teachings of these men gave currency in succeed- 
ing times. 

Against the Gnostic theses’ Irenaeus and his successors, apart 
from the proof from prescription, adduced the following intrin- 
sic considerations: (1) In the case of the Gnostics and Marcion 
the Deity lacks absoluteness, because he does not embrace 
everything, that is, he is bounded by the Zexoma or by the 
sphere, of a second God; and also because his omnipresence, 
omniscience, and omnipotence have a corresponding limitation. * 
(2) The assumption of divine emanations and of a differentiated 


1 See Bohringer’s careful reviews of the theology of Irenzus and Tertullian 
(Kirchengeschichte in Biographien, Vol. I. 1st section, 1st half (2nd ed.), pp. 378—612, 
2nd half, pp- 484—739)- 


2 To the proof from prescriytion belong the arguments derived from the novelty 
and contradictory multiplicity of the Gnostic doctrines as well as the proofs that 
Greek philosophy is the original source of heresy. See Iren. II. 14. 1—6; Tertull. 
de preescr. 7; Apolog. 47 and other places; the Philosophoumena of Hippolytus. 
On TIrenzeus’ criticism of Gnostic theology see Kunze, Gotteslehre des Ireniius, 


Leipzig, 1891, p. 8 ff. 
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divine pleroma represents the Deity as a composite, z.2., ' finite 
being; and, moreover, the personification of the divine qualities 
is a mythological freak, the folly of which is evident as soon 
as one also makes the attempt to personify the affections and 
qualities of man in a similar way.* (3) The attempt to make out 
conditions existing within the Godhead is in itself absurd and 
audacious.* (4) The theory of the passion and ignorance of 
Sophia introduces sin into the pleroma itself, 7.2., into the God- 
head.* With this the weightiest argument against the Gnostic 
cosmogony is already mentioned, A further argument against 
the system is that the world and mankind would have been 
incapable of improvement, if they had owed their origin.to 
ignorance and sin.° Irenzus and Tertullian employ lengthy 
arguments to show that a God who has created nothing is in- 


1 See Irenceus II, 1. 2—4: IL. 31. 1. Tertull., adv. Marc. I. 2—7. Tertullian 
proves that there can be neither two morally similar, nor two morally dissimilar 
Deities; see also I. 15. 

2 See Irenzus II. 13. Tertullian (ad Valent. 4) very appropriately defined the 
eons of Ptolemy as “‘personales substantias extra deum determinatas, quas Valen- 
tinus in ipsa summa divinitatis ut sensus et affectus motus incluserat.” 

3 See Irenzus, l.c., and elsewhere in the 2nd Book, Tertull. adv. Valent. 
in several passages. Moreover, Irenzeus still treated the first 8 Ptolemaic zeons with 
more respect than the 22 following, because here at least there was some appear- 
ance of a Biblical foundation. In confuting the doctrine of eons he incidentally 
raised several questions (II, 17, 2), which Church theologians discussed in later 
times, with reference to the Son and Spirit. “Quzritur quemadmodum emissi 
sunt reliqui zones? Utrum uniti ei qui emiserit, quemadmodum a sole radii, an 
efficabiliter et partiliter, uti sit unusquisque eorum separatim et suam figurationem 
habens, quemadmodum ab hemine homo.., Aut secundum germinationem, quem- 
admodum ab arbore rami? Et utrum eiusdem substantiz exsistebant his qui se 
emiserunt, an ex altera quadam substantia substantiam habentes? Et utrum in eodem 
emissi sunt, ut eiusdem temporis essent sibi?... Et utrum simplices quidam et 
uniformes et undique sibi zquales et similes, quemadmodum spiritus et lumina 
emissa sunt, an compositi et differentes”? See also Il. 17. 4: “Si autem velut a 
lumine lumina accensa sunt... velut verbi gratia a facula facule, generatione 
quidem et magnitudine fortasse distabunt ab invicem; eiusdem autem substanticze cum 
sint cum principe emissionis ipsorum, aut omnes impassibiles perseverant aut et 
pater ipsorum participabit passiones. Neque enim quz postea accensa est facula, 
alterum lumen habebit quam illud quod ante eam fuit.” Here we have already a 
statement of the logical reasons, which in later times were urged against the Arian 
doctrine. 

4° See Iren. II. 17. 5 and Il. 18. 


5 See Iren. Il. 4. 2. 
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conceivable, and that a Demiurge occupying a position along- 
side of or below the Supreme Being is self-contradictory, inas- 
much as he sometimes appears higher than this Supreme Being, 
and sometimes so weak and limited that one can no longer 
look on him as a God.’ The Fathers everywhere argue on 
behalf of the Gnostic Demiurge and against the Gnostic supreme 
God. It never occurs to them to proceed in the opposite way 
and prove that the supreme God may be the Creator, All 
their efforts are rather directed to show that the Creator of the 
world is the only and supreme God, and that there can be 
no other above this one. This attitude of the Fathers is char- 
acteristic; for it proves that the apologetico-philosophical theol- 
ogy was their fundamental assumption. The Gnostic ‘Marcionite) 
supreme God is the God of religion, the God of redemption; 
the Demiurge is the being required to explain the world. The 
intervention of the Fathers on his behalf, that is, their assuming 
him as the basis of their arguments, reveals what was fund- 
amental and what was accidental in their religious teaching. 
At the same time, however, it shows plainly that they did not 
understand or did not feel the fundamental problem that troubled 
and perplexed the Gnostics and Marcion, viz., the qualitative 
distinction between the spheres of creation and redemption. 
They think they have sufficiently explained this distinction by 
the doctrine of human freedom and its consequences. Accord- 
ingly their whole mode of argument against the Gnostics and 
Marcion is, in point of content, of an abstract, philosophico- 


1 Tertullian in particular argued in great detail (adv. Marc. I. g—19) that every 
God must, above all, have revealed himself as a creator. In opposition to Marcion’s 
rejection of all natural theology, he represents this science as the foundativn of all 
religious belief. In this connection he eulogised the created world (I. 13) and at 
the same time (see also the 2nd Book) argued in favour of the Demiurge, 7.2., of 
the one true God. Irenzus urged a series of acute and weighty objections to the 
cosmogony of the Valentinians (see II. 1—5), and showed how untenable was the 
idea of the Demiurge as an intermediate being. The doctrines that the Supreme 
Being is unknown (II. 6), that the Demiurge is the blind instrument of higher zons, 
that the world was created against the will of the Supreme God, and, lastly, that 
our world is the imperfect copy of a higher one were also opposed by him with 
rational arguments. His refutation of the last conception is specially remarkable 
(Il. 7). On the idea that God did not create the world from eternal matter see 


Tertull., adv, Hermog. 
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rational kind.’ As a rule they do not here carry on their 
controversy with the aid of reasons taken from the deeper views 
of religion. As soon as the rational argument fails, however, 
there is really an entire end to the refutation from inner grounds, 
at least in the case of Tertullian; and the contest is shifted into 
the sphere of the rule of faith and the Holy Scriptures. Hence, 
for example, they have not succeeded in making much impression 
on the heretical Christology from dogmatic considerations, though 
in this respect Irenzeus was still very much more successful than 
Tertullian.” Besides, in adv. Marc. II. 27, the latter betrayed 
what interest he took in the preéxistent Christ as distinguished 
from God the Father. It is not expedient to separate the argu- 
ments advanced by the Fathers against the Gnostics from their 
own positive teachings, for these are throughout dependent 
on their peculiar attitude within the sphere of Scripture and 
tradition. 

Irenzus and Hippolytus have been rightly named Scripture 
theologians; but it is a strange infatuation to think that this 
designation characterises them as evangelical. If indeed we here 
understand ‘‘evangelical” in the vulgar sense, the term may 
be correct, only in this case it means exactly the same as 
“Catholic”. But if “evangelical” signifies “early-Christian ”, 
then it. must be said that Scripture theology was not the pri- 
mary means of preserving the ideas of primitive Christianity ; for, 
as the New Testament Scriptures were also regarded as zxspired 
documents and were to be interpreted according to the regula, 
their content was just for that reason apt to be obscured. Both 
Marcion and the chiefs of the Valentinian school had also been 
Scripture theologians. Ireneus and Hippolytus merely followed 
them. Now it is true that they very decidedly argued against 
the arbitrary method of interpreting the Scriptures adopted by 
Valentinus, and compared it to the process of forming the mosaic pic- 


1 But this very method of argument was without doubt specially impressive in 
the case of the educated, and it is these alone of whom we are here speaking, 
On the decay of Gnosticism after the end of the 2nd century, see Renan, Origines 
Vol. VIL, p. 113 ff ; 


o 


* See his arguments that the Gnostics merely asser¢ that they have only one 
Christ, whereas they actually possess several, III. 16. 1, 8 and elsewhere. 
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ture of a kinginto the mosaic picture ofa fox, and the poems of Homer 
into any others one might choose ;' but they just as decidedly protest- 
ed against the rejection by Apelles and Marcion of the allegorical 
method of interpretation, >and therefore were not ableto set upa 
canon really capable of distinguishing their own interpretation from 
that of the Gnostics.* The Scripture theology of the old Catho- 
lic Fathers has a twofold aspect. The religion of the Scripture 
is no longer the original form; it is the mediated, scientific 
one to be constructed by a learned process; it is, on its part, 
the strongest symptom of the secularisation that has begun. In 
a word, it is the religion of the school, first the Gnostic then 
the ecclesiastical. But it may, on the other hand, be a whole- 
some reaction against enthusiastic excess and moralistic frigidity ; 
and the correct sense of the letter will from the first obtain 
imperceptible recognition in opposition to the ‘‘spirit” arbitra 
rily read into it, and at length banish this “ spirit’? completely. 
Irenzus certainly tried to mark off the Church use of the Scriptures 
as distinguished from the Gnostic practice. He rejects the ac- 
commodation theory of which some Gnostics availed themselves ; ‘ 
he emphasises more strongly than these the absolute sufficiency 
of the Scriptures by repudiating all esoteric doctrines; °* he re- 
jects all distinction between different kinds of inspiration in the 
sacred books;* he lays down the maxim that the obscure pas- 


2 See Iren., I. g and elsewhere; Tertull., de preescr. 39, adv. Valent. passim. 

2 See Tertull., adv. Marc. II. 19, 21, 22: III. 5,6, 14, 19: V. 1.5 Orig. Comm. 
in Matth., T. XV. 3, Opp. III., p. 655; Comm. in ep. ad Rom., T. II. 12. Opp. IV., 
Pp. 494 sq-; Pseudo-Orig. Adamantius, De recta in deum fide; Orig. I. pp. 808, 817. 

3 For this reason Tertullian altogether forbade exegetic disputes with the Gnostics, 
see de prescr. 16—19: “Ego non ad scripturas provocandum est nec in his con- 
stituendum certamen, in quibus aut nulla aut incerta victoria est aut parum certa.” 


4 See Iren., III. 5. 1: II. 12. 6. 

5 See Iren., Ill. 14. 2: II. 15. 1; Tertull., de preescr. 25: “Scripturae quidem 
perfect sunt, quippe a verbo dei et spiritu eius dicta, nos autem secundum quod 
minores sumus et novissimi a verbo dei et spiritu eius, secundum hoc et scientia 
_mysteriorum eius indigemus.” 

6 See Iren. II. 35. 2: IV. 34, 35 and elsewhere. Irenzeus also asserted that the 
translation of the Septuagint (III. 21. 4) was inspired. The repudiation of different 
kinds of inspiration in the Scriptures likewise involved the rejection of all the 
critical views of the Gnostics that were concealed behind that assumption. The 
Alexandrians were the first who again to some extent adopted these critical principles. 
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sages are to be interpreted from the clear ones, not vice versa; ' 
but this principle being in itself ambiguous, it is rendered quite 
unequivocal by the injunction to interpret everything accord- 
ing to the rule of faith? and, in the case of all objectionable 
passages, to seek the type.* Not only did Irenzus explain 
the Old Testament allegorically, in accordance with traditional 
usage; but according to the principle: ‘with God there is 
nothing without purpose or due signification” (‘nihil vacuum 
neque sine signo apud deum”’) (IV. 21. 3), he was also the 
‘first to-apply the scientific and mystical explanation to the 
New Testament, and was consequently obliged to adopt the 
Gnostic exegesis, which was imperative as soon as the apostolic 
writings were viewed as a New Testament. He regards the 
fact of Jesus handing round food to those /yzmg at table as 
signifying that Christ also bestows life on the long dead gen- 
erations;° and, in the parable of the Samaritan, he interprets 
the host as the Spirit and the two denarii as the Father and 
Son.*® To Irenzus and also to Tertullian and Hippolytus all 
numbers, incidental circumstances, etc., in the Holy Scriptures 
are virtually as significant as they are to the Gnostics, and 
hence the only question is what hidden meaning we are to give 
to them. ‘Gnosticism’ is therefore here adopted by the 
ecclesiastical teachers in its full extent, proving that this ‘‘ Gnos- 
ticism”’ is nothing else than the learned construction of religion 
with the scientific means of those days. As soon as Church- 
men were forced to bring forward their proofs and proceed to 
put the same questions as the ‘Gnostics”, they were obliged 
to work by their method. Allegory, however, was required in 


Ve soecplrens LetOset ella. Sey 

eyroceslrenwll es 25.0. 

3 Treneus appropriates the words of an Asia Minor presbyter when he says 
(IV. 31. 1): De his quidem delictis, de quibus ipsee scripture increpant patriarchas 
et prophetas, nos non oportere exprobare eis... de quibus autem scripture non 
increpant (scil. delictis), sed simpliciter sunt posits, nos non debere fieri accusatores, 
sed typum quzerere.” 

+ See, e.g., IV. 20. 12 where he declares the three spies whom Rahab entertained 
to be Father, Son, and Spirit. 

5 See Iren. IV.. 22, 1. 

8. Seenyens lls si7aees 
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order to establish the continuity of the tradition from Adam 
down to the present time—not merely down to Christ—against 
the attacks of the Gnostics and Marcion. By establishing this 
continuity a historical truth was really also preserved. For the 
rest, the disquisitions of Irenzus, Tertullian, and Hippolytus 
were to such an extent borrowed from their opponents that 
there is scarcely a problem that they propounded and discussed 
as the result of their own thirst for knowledge. This fact not 
only preserved to their works an early-Christian character as 
compared with those of the Alexandrians, but also explains 
why they frequently stop in their positive teachings, when they 
believe they have confuted their adversaries. Thus we find 
neither in Irenzus nor Tertullian a discussion of the relation 
of the Scriptures to the rule of faith. From the way in which 
they appeal to both we can deduce a series of important pro- 
blems, which, however, the Fathers themselves did not formulate 
and consequently did not answer. ' 

The doctrine of God was fixed by the old Catholic Fathers for 
the Christendom of succeeding centuries, and in fact both the 
methodic directions for forming the idea of God and their results 
remained unchanged. With respect to the former they occupy 
a middle position between the renunciation of all knowledge— 
for God is not abyss and silence—and the attempt to fathom 
the depths of the Godhead.’ Tertullian, influenced by the Stoics, 
strongly emphasised the possibility of attaining a knowledge of 
God. Irenzus, following out an idea which seems to anticipate 
the mysticism of later theologians, made love a prelimin- 
ary condition of knowledge and plainly acknowledged it as 
the principle of knowledge. * God can be known from revel- 


1 Justin had already noted certain peculiarities of the Holy Scriptures as distin- 
guished from profane writings. Tertullian speaks of two proprieates tudaice literature 
in adv. Marc. III. 5. 6. But the Alexandrians were the first to propound any kind 
of complete theories of inspiration. 

2 See above p. 233, note 2, Kunze, Lec. 


8 See Iren., Il. 26. I, 13. 4: “Sic et in reliquis omnibus nulli similis erit omnium 
pater hominum pusillitati: et dicitur quidem secundum hzec propter delectionem, 
sentitur autem super hc secundum magnitudinem.” JIrenzeus expressly says that 
God cannot be known as regards his greatness, z.¢., absolutely, but that he can be 
known as regards his love, IV. 20. 1: “Igitur secundum magnitudem non est 
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ation,! because he has really revealed himself, that is, both by 
the creation and the word of revelation. Irenzeus also taught 
that a sufficient knowledge of God, as the creator and guide, 
can be obtained from the creation, and indeed this knowledge 
always continues, so that all men are without excuse.” In this 
case the prophets, the Lord himself, the Apostles, and the 
Church teach no more and nothing else than what must be 
already plain to the natural consciousness. Irenzeus certainly 
did not succeed in reconciling this proposition with his former 
assertion. that the knowledge of God springs from love resting 
on revelation. Irenzus also starts, as Apologist and Antignostic, 
with the God who is the First Cause. Every God who is not that 


is a phantom;* and every sublime religious state of mind which 
cognoscere deum, impossibile est enim mensurari patrem; secundum autem dilect- 
ionem eius—hzec est enim que nos per verbum eius perducit ad deum—obedientes 
el semper discimus quoniam est tantus deus etc.”; in IV. 20. 4 the knowledge of 
God “secundum dilectionem” is more closely defined by the words “per verbum 
eius Iesum Christum.” The statements in §§ 5 and 6 are, however, specially import- 
ant: they who are pure in heart will see God. God’s omnipotence and goodness 
remove the impossibility of man knowing him. Man comes to know him gradually, 
in proportion as he is revealed and through love, until he beholds him im a state 
of perfection. He must be in God in order to know God: @eomep of RAérovrec Fé 
aig evrdg iat rod hwric nal rig AuptpéryTos ai’ToU meréxoucry, oVrws of Caég- 
movreg Tov Osdv evrdg Eios Tow Oot, uerexovres avTou THo Auumpdryroc. Kal dik 
rovro 6 axwpyToG ual auardaymros ual adparoc Cpwmuevoy éuuTrov... Tole micTole 
maperwev, Wa Cwomoyoy rove ywpotvrac ual CAdmovras airov O:& wierews. See 
also what follows down to the words: ueroyy% Oeod ect? TO yiwwoxew Cedv nai 
amoruven tig XpysToryros a’rot, et homines igitur videbunt deum, ut vivant, per 
visionem immortales facti et pertingentes usque in deum. Sentences of this kind 
where rationalism is neutralised by mysticism we seek for in Tertullian in vain. 

1 See Iren., IV. 6. 4: "Edia&ev nuts 6 udipioc, drs @edv eidévan odels dUvarc, ux 
omy Ost didaEuvros, rovréctiv, kvev Oso py yiwwwonecha Tov Oedv ard O8 Td 
ywaonecbas tov Ody beAyjec elves Tov murpdc, Tvwoovra: yxp avrov ole av aro- 
naroby 6 vide. 

* Tren, Il. 6 1, 9. 1, 27.2: IM. 25.1: “Providentiam habet deus omnium propter 
hoc et consilium dat: consilium autem dans adest his, qui morum providentiam 
habent. Necesse est igitur ea que providentur et gubernantur cognoscere suum 
directorem; quae quidem non sunt irrationalia neque vana, sed habent sensibilitatem 
perceptam de providentia dei. Et propter hoc ethnicorum quidam, qui minus ille- 
cebris ac voluptatibus servierunt, et non in tantum superstitione idolorum coabducti 
sunt, providentia eius moti licet tenuiter, tamen conversi sunt, ut dicerent fabricatorem 
huius universitatis patrem omnium providentem et disponentem secundum nos mundum,” 
Tertull., de testim, anime; Apolog. 17. 


* See Iren,, IV. 6.°25 Tertull., adv. Mare. I, ID. 
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does not include the feeling of dependence upon God as the 
Creator is a deception. It is the extremest blasphemy to de- 
grade God the Creator, and it is the most frightful machination 
of the devil that has produced the dlasphemia creatoris.' Like 
the Apologists, the early Catholic Fathers confess that the 
doctrine of God the Creator is the first and most important of 
the main articles of Christian faith;* the belief in his oneness 
as well as his absoluteness is the main point.* God is all light, 
all understanding, all Logos, all active spirit; * everything an- 
thropopathic and anthropomorphic is to be conceived as in- 
compatible with his nature.*° The early-Catholic doctrine of 
God shows an advance beyond that of the Apologists, in so 
far as God’s attributes of goodness and righteousness are ex- 
pressly discussed, and it is proved in opposition to Marcion that 


1 See Iren., V. 26. 2. 
2 See Iren., Il. 1. 1 and the Hymn II. 30. 9. 


3 See Iren, III. 8. 3. Very pregnant are Irenzus’ utterances in II. 34. 4 and 
Il. 30. g: “Principari enim debet in omnibus et dominari voluntas dei, reliqua 
autem omnia huic cedere et subdita esse et in servitium dedita”... “substantia 
omnium voluntas dei;” see also the fragment V. in Harvey, Iren., Opp. II. p. 477 sq. 
Because everything originates with God and the existence of eternal metaphysical 
contrasts is therefore impossible the following proposition (IV. 2, 4), which is proved 
from the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, holds good: “ex una substantia esse 
omnia, id est Abraham et Moysem et prophetas, etiam ipsum dominum.” 


4 See Iren. Il. 28. 4, 5: IV. 11. 2. 


5 Tertullian also makes the same demand (e.g., adv. Marc. II. 27); for his asser- 
tion “deum corpus esse” (adv. Prax. 7: “Quis enim negabit, deum corpus esse, 
etsi deus spiritus est? spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie”) must be 
compared with his realistic doctrine of the soul (de anima 6) as well as with the 
proposition formulated in de carne 11: “omne quod est, corpus est sui generis; nihil 
est incorporale, nisi quod non est.” Tertullian here followed a principle of Stoic 
philosophy, and in this case by no means wished to teach that the Deity has a 
human form, since he recognised that man’s likeness to God consists merely in 
his spiritual qualities. On the contrary Melito ascribed to God a corporeal existence 
of a higher type (Eusebius mentions a work of this bishop under the title “¢ ep? 
tvewudrou Oeot Adyos”, and Origen reckoned him among the teachers who recognised 
that man had also a likeness to God in form (in body); see my Texte und Unter- 
suchungen I. 1. 2, pp. 243, 248. In the second century the realistic eschatological 
ideas no doubt continued to foster in wide circles the popular idea that God had 
a form -and a kind of corporeal existence. A middle position between these ideas 
and that of Tertullian and the Stoics seems to have been taken up by Lactantius 


(Instit. div. VII. 9, 21; de ira dei 2. 18.). 
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they are not mutually exclusive, but necessarily involve each 
other. * 

In the case of the Logos doctrine also, Tertullian and Hippo- 
lytus simply adopted and developed that of the Apologists, 
whilst Irenzeus struck out a path of his own. In the Apologetz- 
cum (c. 21) Tertullian set forth the Logos doctrine as laid down 
by Tatian, the only. noteworthy difference between him and his 
predecessor consisting in the fact that the appearance of the 
Logos in Jesus Christ was the uniform aim of his presentation, ” 


1 See Iren., Ill. 25. 2; Tertull., adv. Marc, I. 23—28: II. 11 sq. Hippolytus 
briefly defined his doctrine of God in Phil. X. 32. The advance beyond the 
Apologists’ idea of God consists not only in the thorough discussion of God’s 
attributes of goodness and righteousness, but also in the view, which is now 
much more vigorously worked out, that the Almighty Creator has no other purpose 
in his world than the salvation of mankind. See the roth Greek fragment of Iren- 
eus (Harvey, Il. p. 480); Tertull., de orat. 4: ‘Summa est voluntatis dei salus 
eorum, quos adoptavit”; de peenit. 2: “Bonorum dei unus est titulus, salus hominum” ; 
ady. Marc. II. 27: “Nihil tam dignum deo quam salus hominis.” They had here 
undeniably learned from Marcion; see adv. Marc. I. 17. In the first chapters of the 
work de orat., however, in which Tertullian expounds the Lord’s Prayer, he succeeded 
in unfolding the meaning of the Gospel in a way such as was never possible for 
him elsewhere. The like remark may be made of Origen’s work de orat., and, in 
general, in the case of most authors who interpreted the Lord’s Prayer in the 
succeeding period. This prayer kept alive the knowledge of the deepest meaning 
of the Gospel. 

2 Apol. 21: “Necesse et igitur pauca de Christo ut deo... Jam ediximus deum 
universitatem hanc mundi verbo et ratione et virtute molitum. Apud vestros quoque 
sapientes Adyov, id est sermonem et rationem, constat artificem videri universitatis.” 
(An appeal to Zeno and Cleanthes follows). “Et nos autem sermoni atque rationi 
itemque virtuti, per que omnia molitum deum ediximus, propriam substantiam spi- 
ritum inscribimus, cui et sermo insit pronuntianti et ratio adsit disponenti et virtus 
presit perficienti. Hunc ex deo prolatum didicimus et prolatione generatum et id- 
circo filium dei et deum dictum ex unitate substantize, nam et deus spiritus (that 
is, the antemundane Logos is the Son of God). Et cum radius ex sole porrigitur, 
portio ex summa; sed sol erit in radio, quia solis est radius nec separatur sub- 
stantia sed extenditur (cf. adv, Prax. 8), Ita de spiritu spiritus et deo deus ut lumen de 
lumine accensum. Manet integra et indefecta materiz matrix, etsi plures inde traduces 
qualitatis mutueris: ita et quod de deo profectum est, deus est et dei filius et unus 
ambo. Ita et de spiritu spiritus et de deo deus modulo alternum numerum, gradu 
non statu fecit, et a matrice non recessit sed excessit. Iste igitur dei radius, ut retro 
semper praedicabatur, delapsus in virginem quandam et in utero eius caro figuratus 
nascitur homo deo mixtus. Caro spiritu instructa nutritur, adolescit, adfatur, docet, 
operatur et Christus est.” Tertullian adds: “Recipite interim hance fabulam, similis 
est vestris.” As a matter of fact the heathen must have viewed this statement as 
a philosophical speculation with a mythological conclusion. It is very instructive 
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He fully explained his Logos doctrine in his work against the 
Monarchian Praxeas.' Here he created the formule of succeed- 
ing orthodoxy by introducing the ideas “ substance”’ and “ person” 
and by framing, despite of the most pronounced subordination- 
ism and a purely economical conception of the Trinity, defini- 
tions of the relations between the persons which could be fully 
adopted in the Nicene creed.* Here also the philosophical and 
cosmological interest prevails; the history of salvation appears 
only to be the continuation of that of the cosmos. This system is 
distinguished from Gnosticism by the history of redemption 
appearing as the natural continuation of the history of creation 
and not simply as its correction. The thought that the unity 
of the Godhead is shown in the uxa substantia and the una 
dominatio was worked out by Tertullian with admirable clear- 
ness. According to him the unfolding of this one substance 
into several heavenly embodiments, or the administration of the 
divine sovereignty by emanated persons cannot endanger the 


to ascertain that in Hippolytus’ book against Noétus.“the setting forth of the truth” 
(c. 10 ff.) he begins with the proposition: @edé¢ éRovayby xécjov xrica:. The Logos 
whose essence and working are described merely went forth to realise this intention. 


1 See Hagemann, Die rémische Kirche (1864), p. 172 ff. 


2 See my detailed exposition of the orthodox side of Tertullian’s doctrine of the 
Trinity (“orthodox” in the later sense of the word), in Vol. IV. There it is also 
shown that these formulz were due to Tertullian’s 7uristzc bias. The formule, 
“una substantia, tres persone”, never alternates in his case with the others, “una 
natura, tres persone”; and so it remained for a longtime in the West; they did not 
speak of “natures” but of “substances” (“nature” in this connection is very rare 
down to the 5th century), What makes this remarkable is the fact that Tertullian 
always uses “substance” in the concrete sense “individual substance” and has even 
expressed himself precisely on the point. He says in de anima 32: “aliud est 
substantia, aliud natura substantiz; siquidem substantia propria est rei cuiusque, 
natura vero potest esse communis. Suscipe exemplum: substantia est lapis, ferrum; 
duritia lapidis et ferri natura substantiz est. Duritia (natura) communicat, substantia 
discordat. Mollitia lanz, mollitia plume pariant naturalia eorum, substantiva non 
pariant... Et tunc nature similitudo notatur, cum substantiz dissimilitudo con- 
spicitur. Men and animals are similar natura, but not substantia.” We see that 
Tertullian in so far as he designated Father, Son, and Spirit as one substance 
expressed their wmzty as strongly as possible. The only idea intelligible to the 
majority was a juristic and political notion, viz., that the Father, who is the /o/a 
substantia, sends forth officials whom he entrusts with the administration of 
the monarchy. The legal fiction attached to the concept “person” aided in the 


matter here. 


7 
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unity; the “arrangement of the unity when the unity evolves 
the trinity from itself” (‘dispositio unitatis, quando unitas ex 
semetipsa [trinitatem] derivat’’) does not abolish the unity, and, 
moreover, the Son will some day subject himself to the Father, 
so that God will be all in all.’ Here then the Gnostic doctrine 
of zons is adopted in its complete form, and in fact Hippolytus, 
who in this respect agrees with Tertullian, has certified that the 
Valentinians ‘‘acknowledge that the one is the originator of 
all” (“ray évx éumoroyvotcw aitiov Tay mevTwy’’), because with them 
also, “‘the whole goes back to one” (“7d rity éig Gv avarpéye”’)? 
The only difference is that Tertullian and Hippolytus limit the 
“economy of God” (cixovouin tod’ sv) to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, while the Gnostics exceed this number.* Accord- 
ing to Tertullian “a rational conception of the Trinity consti- 
tutes truth, an irrational idea of the unity makes heresy”’ (‘trini- 
tas rationaliter expensa veritatem constituit, unitas irrationaliter 
collecta hzeresim facit’’) is already the watchword of the Christian 
dogmatic. Now what he considers a rational conception is keep- 
ing in view the different stages of God’s economy, and distin- 
guishing between dzsfositio, distinctio, numerus on the one hand 
and divzsco on the other. At the beginning God was alone, 
but rato and serio existed within him. In a certain sense then, 


1 See adv. Prax. 3: “Jgitur si et monarchia divina per tot legiones et exercitus 
angelorum administratur, sicut scriptum est: Milies centies centena milia adsistebant 
ei, et milies centena milia apparebant ei, nec ideo unius esse desiit, ut desinat 
monarchia esse, quia per tanta milia virtutum procuratur: quale est ut deus divi- 
sionem et dispersionem pati videatur in filio et spiritu sancto, secundum et tertium 
sortitis locum, tam consortibus substantize patris, quam non patitur in tot angelorum 
numero?” (!!) c. 4: “Videmus igitur non obesse monarchiz filium, etsi hodie apud 
filiam est, quia et in suo statu est apud filium, et cum suo statu restituetur patria 
filio.” L.c.: Monarchia in tot nominibus constituta est, in quot deus voluit.” 


2 See Hippol., c. Noétum 11. According to these doctrines the unity is suf- 
ficiently preserved (1) if the separate persons have one and the same substance, (2) 
if there is one possessor of the whole substance, 7.¢., if everything proceeds from 
him. That this is a remnant of polytheism ought not to be disputed. 

3 Adv. Prax. 8: “Hoc si qui putaverit, me wpooa%y aliquam introducere id est 
prolationem rei alterius ex altera, quod facit Valentinus, primo quidem dicam tibi, 
non ideo non utatur et veritas vocabulo isto et re ac censu eius, quia et heeresis 
utitur; immo heresis potius ex veritate accepit quod ad mendacium suum strueret ” ; 
cf. also what follows. Thus far then theologians had got already : “The economy 
is founded on as many names as God willed” (c, 4). 
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he was never alone, for he thought and spoke inwardly. If even 
men can carry on conversations with themselves and make 
themselves objects of reflection, how much more is this possible 
with God.’ But as yet he was the only person,*? The moment, 
however, that he chose to reveal himself and sent forth from 
himself the word of creation, the Logos came into existence as 
a real being, before the world and for the sake of the world. 
For “that which proceeds from such a great substance and has 
created such substances cannot itself be devoid of substance.”’ 
He is therefore to be conceived as permanently separate from 
God ‘secundus a deo consititutus, perseverans in sua forma’’; 
but as unity of substance is to be preserved (“aus pater, 
alius filitus, alius non aliud’”—“ego et pater unum sumus ad 
substantie unitatem, non ad numeri singularitatem dictum est” — 
“tres unum sunt, non unus’—“ the Father is one person and 
the Son is another, different persons not different things”, “/ 
and the Father are one refers to unity of substance, not to 
singleness in number’’—‘“‘the three are one thing not one per- 
son”), the Logos must be related to the Father as the ray to 
the sun, as the stream to the source, as the stem to the root 
(see also Hippolytus, c. Noétum 10).* For that very reason 
“Son” is the most suitable expression for the Logos that has 
emanated in this way (xe#ra mepisucv). Moreover, since he (as 
well as the Spirit) has the same substance as the Father (‘“unius 
substantize” = 6uoovci0g) he has also the same power * as regards 
the world. He has all might in heaven and earth, and he has 
had it ab znitio, from the very beginning of time.* On the 
other hand this same Son is only a part and offshoot; the 
Father is the whole; and in this the mystery of the economy 
consists. What the Son possesses has been given him by the 
Father; the Father is therefore greater than the Son; the Son 

1 See ady. Prax. 5. 

2 Tertull., adv. Hermog. 3: “‘fuit tempus, cum ei filius non fuit.” (?! 

3 Novatian (de trin. 23) distinguishes very decidedly between “factum esse” and 
“ procedere ”. 

4 Ady. Prax. 2: “Custodiatur ofxovoz/eg sacramentum, que unitatem in trinitatem 
disponity tres dirigens, tres autem non statu, sed gradu, nec substantia, sed forma, 
nec potestate, sed specie, unius autem substantize et unius status et potestatis.” 

5 See the discussions adv. Prax. 16 ff. 
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is subordinate to the Father.' “Pater tota substantia est, filius 
vero derivatio totius et portio’.* This paradox is ultimately 
based on a philosophical axiom of Tertullian: the whole fulness 
of the Godhead, z.e., the Father, is incapable of entering into 
the finite, whence also he must always remain invisible, un- 
approachable, and incomprehensible. The Divine Being that 
appears and works on earth can never be anything but a ‘part 
of the transcendent Deity. This-Being must be a derived exist- 
ence, which has already in some fashion a finite element in 
itself, because it is the hypostatised Word of creation, which 
has an origin.* We would assert too much, were we to say 
that Tertullian meant that the Son was simply the world-thought 
itself; his insistance on the “unius substantie ” disproves this. 
But no doubt he regards the Son as the Deity depotentiated 
for the sake of self-communication; the Deity adapted to the 
world, whose sphere coincides witht he world-thought, and whose 
power is identical with that necessary for the world. From the 
standpoint of humanity this Deity is God himself, z.¢., a God 
whom men can apprehend and who can apprehend them; but 
from God’s standpoint, which speculation can fix but not fathom, 
this Deity is a subordinate, nay, even a temporary one. Ter- 
tullian and Hippolytus know as little of an immanent Trinity 


1 Tertull., adv. Marc. II. 6: “filius portio plenitudinis.” In another passage 
Tertullian has ironically remarked in opposition to Marcion (IV. 39) : “Nisi Marcion 
Christum non subiectum patri infert.” 

2 Ady. Prax. 9. 

3 See the whole 14th chap. adv. Prax. especially the words: “Iam ergo alius 
erit qui videbatur, quia non potest idem invisibilis definiri qui videbatur, et conse- 
quens erit, ut invisibilem patrem intellegamus pro plenitudine maiestatis, visibilem 
vero filium agnoscamus pro modulo derivationis.” One cannot look at the sun itself, 
but, “toleramus radium eius pro temperatura portionis, que in terram inde porri- 
gitur.” The chapter also shows how the Old Testament theophanies must have given 
an impetus to the distinction between" the Deity as transcendent and the Deity as 
making himself visible. Adv. Marc. II. 27: Quzcunque exigitis deo digna, habe- 
buntur in patre invisibili incongressibilique et placido et, ut ita dixerim, philosophorum 
deo. Queecunque autem ut indigna reprehenditis, deputabuntur in filio et viso et audito 
et congresso, arbitro patris et ministro, miscente in semetipso hominem et deum in 
virtutibus deum, in pusillitatibus hominem, ut tantum homini conferat quantum deo 
detrahit.” In adv. Prax. 29 Tertullian showed in very precise terms that the Father 
is by nature impassible, but the Son is capable of ‘suffering. Hippolytus does not 
share this opinion; to him the Logos in himself is likewise éra4¢ (see c. Noétum IS). 
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as the Apologists; the Trinity only appears such, because the 
unity of the substance is very vigorously emphasised; but in 
truth the Trinitarian process as in the case of the Gnostics, is 
simply the background of the process that produces the history 
of the world and of salvation. This is first of all shown by 
the fact that in course of the process of the world and of sal- 
vation the 28 grows in his sonship, that is, goes through a 
finite process;' and secondly by the fact that the “Son himself 
will one day restore the monarchy to the Father. ? These words 
no doubt are again spoken not from the standpoint of man, 
but from that of God; for so long as history lasts “the Son 
continues in his form.” oe its point of departure, its plan, and 
its details this whole exposition is not distinguished from the 
teachings of contemporaneous and subsequent Greek philoso- 
phers,* but merely differs in its aim. In itself absolutely unfitted 
to preserve the primitive Christian belief in God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, its importance consists in its identification 
of the historical Jesus with this Logos. By its aid Tertullian 
united the scientific, idealistic cosmology with the utterances of 
early Christian tradition about Jesus in such a way as to make 
the two, as it were, appear the totally dissimilar wings of one 
and the same building,* With peculiar versatility he contrived 
to make himself at home in both wings. 

1 According to Tertullian it is certainly an essential part of the Son’s nature to 
appear, teach, and thus come into connection with men; but he neither asserted 


the necessity of the incarnation apart from the faulty development of mankind, nor 
can this view be inferred from his premises. 


2 See adv. Prax, 4. the only passage, however, containing this idea, which is 
derived from 1 Cor. XV. 


3 Cf. specially the attempts of Plotinus to reconcile the abstract unity which is 
conceived as the principle of the universe with the manifoldness and fulness of 
the real and the particular (Ennead. lib. ITI.—V.). Plotinus employs the subsidiary 
notion jepiojzég in the same way as Tertullian; see Hagemann l.c. p. 186 f. Plotinus 
would have agreed with Tertullian’s proposition in ady. Marc. III. 15:‘Dei nomen 
quasi naturale divinitatis potest in omnes communicari quibus divinitas vindicatur.” 
Plotinus’ idea of hypostasis is alsoimportant, and this notion requires exact examination. 

4 Following the baptismal confession, Tertullian merely treated the Holy Ghost 
according to the scheme of the Logos doctrine without any trace of independent 
interest. “In accordance with this, however, the Spirit possesses his own “numerus” 
—“tertium numen divinitatis et tertium nomen maiestatis”,— and he is a person 
in the same sense as the Son, to whom, however, he is sybordinate, for the syb- 
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It is essentially otherwise with the Logos doctrine of Irenzus. ’ 
Whereas Tertullian and Hippolytus developed their Logos doctrine 
without reference to the historical Jesus, the truth rather being that 
they simply add the incarnation to the already existing theory of the 
subject, there is no doubt that Irenzeus, as a rule, made Jesus Christ, 
whom he views as God and man, the starting-point of his 
speculation. Here he followed the Fourth Gospel and Ignatius. 
It is of Jesus that Irenzeus almost always thinks when he speaks 
of the Logos or of the Son of God; and therefore he does not 
identify the divine element in Christ or Christ himself with the 
world idea or the creating Word or the Reason of God.*? That 


ordination is a necessary result of his later origin. See cc. 2,8: “tertius est spiritus 
a deo et filio, sicut tertius a radice fructus a frutice, et tertius a fonte rivus a flumine 
et tertius a sole apex ex radio. Nihil tamen a matrice alienatur a qua proprietates 
suas ducit. Ita trinitas per consertos et connexos gradus a patre decurrens et monar- 
chie nihil obstrepit et oixovojuéag statum protegit”; de pudic. 21. In de prescr. 13 
the Spirit in relation to the Son is called “vicaria vis”. The element of personality 
in the Spirit is with Tertullian merely a result arising from logical deduction; see 
his successor Novatian de trin. 29. Hippolytus did not attribute personality to the 
Spirit, for he says (adv. Noét. 14): “Eva @edv ép@, spdcwma d8 dvo, oinovoyta d? tpiryy 
THY Kadply TOU ayiou mvevaros maryp iv yxp ic, mpdowma dF Ovo, Uri nai 6 vide, 
76 O& rpfrov rd &yiov wvevue. In his Logos doctrine apart from the express emphasis 
he lays on the creatureliness of the Logos (see Philos. X. 33: Ei yap @edv ce Hb2ZAyce 
moos 6 ede, Edvvaro exeo TOU Adyou ro wapdderyza) he quite agrees with Ter- 
tullian. See ibid.; here the Logos is called before his coming forth “‘évd:déberog 
Tov mavrog aoyictuds”; he is produced é% rv évrwy, z.e., from the Father who 
then alone existed; his essence is “that he bears in himself the will of him who 
has begotten him” or “ that he comprehends in himself the ideas previously conceived 
by and resting in the Father.” Cyprian in no part of his writings took occasion 
to set forth the Logos doctrine in a didactic way; he simply kept to the formula: 
“Christus deus et homo”, and to the Biblical expressions which were understood 
in the sense of divinity and preéxistence; see Testim. I], 1—10. Lactantius was 
still- quite confused in his Trinitarian doctrine and, in particular, conceived the 
Holy Ghost not as a person but as “sanctificatio” proceeding from the Father or 
from the Son. On the contrary, Novatian, in his work de ¢rinitate, reproduced 
Tertullian’s views. For details see Dorner Entwickelungsgeschichte I. pp. 563—634, 
Kahnis, Lehre vom heiligen Geiste; Hagemann, l.c., p. 371 ff. It is noteworthy 
that Tertullian still very frequently called the preéxistent Christ ded spiritus;see de 
orat. I: “Dei spiritus et dei sermo et dei ratio, sermo rationis et ratio sermonis et 
spiritus, utrumque Iesus Christus.” Apol, 21; adv, Prax. 26; adv. Marc. I. ro: III. 6, 
10.0 LV. oN. 


1 See Zahn, Marcellus of Ancyra, pp. 235—244. Duncker, Des heiligen Irenius 
Christologie, 1843. 


2 Zahn, l.c., p. 238, 
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he nevertheless makes Logos Gina mpwtoroxos, “only be- 
gotten.”’, “first born”) the regular designation of Christ as the 
preéxistent One can only be explained from the apologetic 
tradition which in his time was already recognised as authori- 
tative by Christian scholars, and moreover appeared justified 
and required by John I. 1. Since both Irenzeus and Valentinus 
consider redemption to be the special work of Christ, the cosmo- 
logical interest in the doctrine of the second God becomes sub- 
ordinate to the soteriological. As, however, in Irenzeus’ system 
(in opposition to Valentinus) this real redemption is to be im- 
agined as recapitulaizo of the creation, redemption and creation 
are not opposed to each other as antitheses; and therefore the 
Redeemer has also his place in the history of creation. In a 
certain sense then the Christology of Irenzeus occupies a middle 
position between the Christology of the Valentinians and Mar- 
cion on the one hand and the Logos doctrine of the Apol- 
ogists on the other. The Apologists havea cosmological interest, 
Marcion only a sotericlogical, whereas Irenzus has both; 
the Apologists base their speculations on the Old Test- 
ament, Marcion on a New Testament, Irenzeus on both Old 
and New. 

Irenzus expressly refused to investigate what the divine 
element in Christ is, and why another deity stands alongside 
of the Godhead of the Father. He confesses that he here 
simply keeps to the rule of faith and the Holy Scriptures, and 
declines speculative disquisitions on principle. He does not ad- 
mit the distinction of a Word existing in God and one coming 
forth from him, and opposes not only ideas of emanation in 
general, but also the opinion that the Logos issued forth at a 
definite point of time. Nor will Irenzus allow the designation 
“Logos” to be interpreted in the sense of the Logos being the 
inward Reason or the spoken Word of God. God is a simple 
essence and always remains in the same state; besides we ought 
not to hypostatise qualities.’ Nevertheless Irenzus, too, calls 
the preéxistent Christ the Son of God, and strictly maintains 
the personal distinction between Father and Son. What makes 


1 See Iren., I. 13. 8: IL. 28, 4—9: IL, 12, 2: I. 13. 2, and also the important 
passage Il. 29. 3 fin, 
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the opposite appear to be the case is the fact that he does 
not utilise the distinction in the interest of cosmology.’ In 
Irenzeus’ sense we shall have to say: The Logos is the revel- 
ation hypostasis of the Father, “the self-revelation of the self- 
conscious God”, and indeed the eternal self-revelation. For 
according to him the Son always existed with God, always 
revealed the Father, and it was always the fui Godhead that 
he revealed in himself. In other words, he is God in his specific 
nature, zvu/y God, and there is no distinction of essence be- 
tween him and God.? Now we might conclude from the strong 


1 A great many passages clearly show that Irenzus decidedly distinguished the 
Son from the Father, so that it is absolutely incorrect to attribute modalistic 
ideas to him. See III. 6. 1 and all the other passages where Irenzus refers to the 
Old Testament theophanies. Such are III. 6. 2: IV. 5. 2 fin.: IV. 7. 4, where the 
distinction is particularly plain: IV. 17. 6: IL 28. 6. 


“2 The Logos (Son) is the administrator and bestower of the divine grace as 
regards humanity, because he is the revealer of this grace, see IV. 6 (§ 7: “ agnitio 
patris filius, agnitio autem filii in patre et per filium revelata”); IV. 5: IV. 16. 7: 
IV. 20, 7. He has been the revealer of God from the beginning and always 
remains so, III. 16. 6: IV. 13. 4 etc.: he is the antemundane revealer to the angel 
world, see II. 30. 9: “semper autem coéxsistens filius patri, olim et ab initio semper 
revelat patrem et angelis et archangelis etpotestatibus et virtutibus et omnibus, quibus 
vult revelari deus; he has always existed with the Father, see II. 30, 9: III. 18.1: 
“non tunc ccepit filius dei, exsistens semper apud patrem”; IV. 20. 3, 7, 14. 1: 
TI. 25. 3: “non enim infectus es, o homo, neque semper coéxsistebas deo, sicut 
proprium eius verbum.” The Logos is God as God, nay, for us he is God himself, 
in so far as his work is the work of God. Thus, and not in a modalistic sense, 
we must understand passages like II. 30. q: “fabricator qui fecit mundum per semit- 
ipsum, hoc est per verbum et per sapientiam suam,” or hymnlike statements such as 
III. 16. 6: “et hominem ergo in semetipsum recapitulans est, invisibilis visibilis 
factus, et incomprehensibilis factus comprehensibilis et impassibilis passibilis et ver- 
bum homo” (see something similar in Ignatius and Melito, Otto, Corp. Apolog. IX, 
p- 419 sq.). Irenzeus also says in III. 6. 2: “‘filius est in patre et habet in se 
patrem,” III. 6. 1.: utrosque dei appellatione signavit spiritus, et eum qui ungitur 
filium et eum, qui ungit, id est patrem.” He not only says that the Son has revealed 
the Father, but that the Father has revealed the Son (IV. 6.3:IV. 7.7). He applies 
Old Testament passages sometimes to Christ, sometimes to God, and hence in some 
cases calls the Father the creator, and in others the Son (“ pater generis humani verbum 
dei”, IV. 31. 2). Irenzeus (IV. 4. 2) appropriated the expression of an ancient “im- 
mensum patrem in filio mensuratum; mensura enim patris filius, quoniam et capit 
eum.” This expression is by no means intended to denote a diminution, but rather 
to signify the identity of Father and Son. In all this Irenzeus adhered to an ancient 
tradition; but these propositions do not admit of being incorporated with a rational 
system, 
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emphasis laid on “always’’ that Irenzeus conceived a relationship 
of Father and Son in the Godhead, conditioned by the essence 
of God himself and existing independently of revelation. But 
the second hypostasis is viewed by him as existing from all 
eternity, just as much in the quality of Logos as in that of 
Son, and his very statement that the Logos has revealed the 
Father from the beginning shows that this relationship is always 
within the sphere of revelation. The Son then exists because 
he gives a revelation. Little interested as Irenzus is in saying 
anything about the Son, apart from his historical mission, 
naively as he extols the Father as the direct Creator of the 
universe, and anxious as he is to repress all speculations that lead 
beyond the Holy Scriptures, he could not altogether avoid re- 
flecting on the problems: why there is a second dcity alongside 
of God, and how the two are related to one another. His in- 
cidental answers are not essentially different from those of the 
Apologists and Tertullian; the only distinction is this incidental 
character. Irenzus too looked on the Son as “the hand of God”’, 
the mediator of creation; he also seems in one passage to dis- 
tinguish Father and Son as the naturally invisible and visible 
elements of God; he too views the Father as the one who 
dominates all, the head of Christ, z.e., he who bears the creation 
and 4zs Logos.’ Irenzus had no opportunity of writing against 


1 Logos and Sophia are the hands of God (III. 21. 10: IV. 20): also IV. 6.6: 
‘““Invisibile filii pater, visibile autem patris filius.” Judging from this passage, it is 
always doubtful whether Irenzus, like Tertullian, assumed that transcendency belonged 
to the Father in a still higher sense than to the Son, and that the nature of the Son 
was more adapted for entering the finite than that of the Father (on the contrary 
see IV. 20. 7 and especially IV. 24. 2: “verbum naturaliter quidem invisibile”). 
But it ought not to have been denied that there are passages, in which Irenzus 
hints at a subordination of the Son, and deduces this from his origin. See II. 28.8 
(the knowledge of the Father reaches further than that of the Son and the Father 
is greater than the Son); III. 6. 1 (the Son receives from the Father the sovereignty) ; 
IV. 17. 6 (a very important passage: the Father owns the name of Jesus Christ as 
his, first, because it is thename of his Son, and, secondly, because he gave it himself); 
V. 18. 21, 3 (“pater conditionem simul et verbum suum portans”—“ verbum portatum 
a patre”—“et sic unus deus pater ostenditur, qui est super omnia et per omnia et 
inomnibus; super omnia pater quidem et ipse est caput Christi” —“ verbum universorum 
potestatem habet a patre’”’). “This is not a subordination founded on the nature 
of the second person, but an inequality that has arisen historically,” says Zahn 
(l.c., p. 241); but it is doubtful whether such a distinction can be imputed to Irenzeus, 
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the Monarchians, and unfortunately we possess no apologetic 
writings of his. It cannot therefore be determined how he 
would: have written, if he had had less occasion to avoid the 
danger of being himself led into Gnostic speculations about zons. 
It has been correctly remarked that with Ireneus the Godhead 
and the divine personality of Christ merely exist beside each 
other. He did not want to weigh the different problems, be- 
cause, influenced as he was by the lingering effects of an early- 
Christian, anti-theological interest, he regarded the results of this 
reflection as dangerous; but, as a matter of fact, he did not 
really correct the premises of the problems by rejecting the 
conclusions. We may evidently assume (with Zahn) that, accord- 
ing to Ireneus, “God placed himself in the relationship of 
Father to Son, in order to create after his image and in his 
likeness the man who was to become his Son;”* but we ought 
not to ask if Irenzus understood the incarnation as a definite 
purpose necessarily involved in the Sonship, as this question 
falls outside the sphere of Patristic thinking. No doubt the 
incarnation constantly formed the preéminent interest of Irenzus, 
and owing to this interest he was able to put aside or throw 
a veil over the mythological speculations of the Apologists re- 
garding the Logos, and to proceed at once to the soteriological 
question. * 


We have rather simply to recognise the contradiction, which was not felt by Irenzeus 
because, in his religious belief, he places Christ on a level with God, but, as a 
theologian, merely touched on the problem. So also he shows remarkable unconcern 
as to the proof of the unity of God in view of the distinction between Father and Son. 


1 Trenzeus very frequently emphasises the idea that the whole economy of God 
refers to mankind, see, ¢.g., I. 10. 3: Exdimyeioba: ryv mpaypateiav xal oixovoysay 
Tod Oeot rHy emi rH avIpwrdryrs yevojévyy, IV. 20.7: Verbum dispensator paterne 
gratize factus est ad utilitatem hominum, propter quos fecit tantas dispositiones.” 
God became a creator out of goodness and love; see the beautiful expression in 
IV. 20. 7: “Gloria dei vivens homo, vita autem hominis visio dei,” or III 20. 2: 
“Gloria hominis deus, operationes vero dei et omnis sapientiz eius et virtutis recep- 
taculum homo.” V, 29. 1: “Non homo propter conditionem, sed conditio facta est 
propter hominem.” 


9 


2 Trenzeus speaks about the Holy Spirit in numerous passages. No doubt he 
firmly believes in the distinction of the Spirit (Holy Spirit, Spirit of God, Spirit of 
the Father, Spirit of the Son, prophetic Spirit, Wisdom) from the Father and Son, 
and in a particular significance belonging to the Spirit, as these doctrines are found 
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Nothing is more instructive than an examination of Irenzus’ 
views with regard to the destination of man, the original state, 
the fall, and sin; because the heterogeneous elements of his 
“theology’’, the apologetic and moralistic, the realistic, and the 


in the regu/a. In general the same attributes as are assigned to the Son are every- 
where applicable to him; he was always with the Father before there was any 
creation (IV. 20. 3; Irenseus applies Prov. III. 19: VIII. 22 to the Spirit and notto 
the Son); like the Son he was the instrument and hand of the Father (IV. pref. 4, 
20. 1: V. 6. 1.). That Logos and Wisdom are to be distinguished is clear from 
IV. 20. 1—12 and particularly from § 12: IV. 7. 4: IIL. 17. 3 (the host in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan is the Spirit). lIrenzeus also tried by reference to 
Scripture to distinguish the work of the Spirit from that of the Logos. Thus in 
the creation, the guidance of the world, the Old Testament history, the incarnation, 
the baptism of Jesus, the Logos is the energy, the Spirit is wisdom. He also alluded 
to a specific ministry of the Spirit in the sphere of the new covenant. The Spirit 
is the principle of the new knowledge in IV. 33. 1, 7, Spirit of fellowship with 
God in V. 1. 1, pledge of immortality in V. 8. 1, Spirit of life in V. 18. 2. But 
not only does the function of the Spirit remain very obscure for all that, particularly 
in the incarnation, where Irenzeus was forced by the canon of the New Testament 
to unite what could not be united (Logos doctrine and descent of the Spirit upon 
Mary—where, moreover, the whole of the Fathers after Irenzeus launched forth into 
the most wonderful speculations), but even the personality of the Spirit vanishes 
with him, ¢g., in II. 18. 3: “unguentem patrem et unctum filium et unctionem, 
qui est spiritus” (on Isaiah LXI. 1); there is also no mention of the Spirit in IV. 
pref. 4 fin., and IV. 1. 1, though he ought to have been named there. Father, Son, and 
Spirit, or God, Logos, and Sophia are frequently conjoined by Irenzus, but he 
never uses the formula rpséc, to say nothing of the abstract formulz of Tertullian. 
In two passages (IV. 20. 5: V. 36. 2) Irenzeus unfolded a sublime speculation, which 
is inconsistent with his usual utterances. In the first passage he says that God 
has shown himself prophetically through the Spirit (in the Old Testament), then 
adoptively through the Son, and will finally show himself paternally in the kingdom 
of heaven; the Spirit prepares man for the Son of God, the Son leads him to the 
Father, but the Father confers on him immortality. In the other passage he adopts 
the saying of an old presbyter (Papias?) that we ascend gradually through the 
Spirit to the Son, and through the Son to the Father, and that in the end the Son 
will deliver up everything to the Father, and God will be all in all. It is re- 
markable that, as in the case of Tertullian (see above), it is 1 Cor, XV. 23—28 
that has produced this speculation. This is another clear proof, that in Irenzeus the 
equality of Father, Son, and Spirit is not unconditional and that the eternity of 
Son and Spirit is not absolute. Here also we plainly perceive that the several 
disquisitions in Irenzeus were by no means part of a complete system. Thus, in 
IV. 38. 2, he inverts the relationship and says that we ascend from the Son to the 
Spirit: Ka? di rotro Mataos KopwSiow puyol ydau vulic exdriow, ov Bpdiun, ovde 
yep novvacbe Rucrdlew rouréori, Thy [kev nara tvIpwrov mupouriav Tov xupiou 
éuadyreddyre, ovdfrov 8 Td Tov marpig wvEetpa Emavamaderas eh” vulic die THY 
jpdv acOéverav, Here one of Origen’s thoughts appears, 
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Biblical (Pauline), are specially apparent here, and the inconsist- 
encies into which he was led are very plain. But these very 
contradictions were never eliminated from the Church doctrinal 
system of succeeding centuries and did not admit of being re- 
moved; hence his attitude on these points is typical.’ The 
apologetic and moralistic train of thought is alone developed 
with systematic clearness. Everything created is imperfect, just 
from the very fact of its having had a beginning;- therefore 
man also. The Deity is indeed capable of bestowing perfection 
on man from the beginning, but the latter was incapable of 
grasping or retaining it from the first. Hence perfection, z.e., 
incorruptibility, which consists in the contemplation of God and 
is conditional on voluntary obedience, could only be the destzn- 
ation of man, and he must accordingly have been made capable 
of it.? That destination is realised through the guidance of God 


1 The opinions advanced here are, of course, adumbrations of the ideas about 
redemption. Néldechen (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1885, p. 462 ff): 
“Die Lehre vom ersten Menschen bei den christlichen Lehrern des 2 Jahrhunderts.” 


2 Here the whole. 38th chapter of the 4th Book is to be examined. The following 
sentences are perhaps the most important: E? 02 Aéyes rig: ovx HdvvaTO 6 OEdg ax” 
apxig TéAaciov avadetkat Tov dvbpwmov; Tywrw, Ori rH dv OG, wel nave Te aurz 
burs wel Gyevvirm Umepyovri, wo mpdg EauTdov, mavra duvard re 08 yeyovdra, xabo 
perémerra yevérews apyyv iWiav toye, nar rotiro nal vorepeicba de? aire rot 
memoiynndros ov yp yovvavro dyévvyra elvar TH veworl yeyevvyeve. Kabd d? py 
tori ayévyra, xaTe rotro uul vorepotvras: rot reaeiov. Kad o& vewrepa, xarz 
rovTo “al vine, xare TOTO Kal dovv4dy nal ayvuvacTa mpdo THY TEAElaY aywyyy. 
The mother can no doubt give strong food to the child at the, very beginning, but 
the child cannot stand it: @vbpwmroc advvarog AuBeiv durée: v4r10¢ yxp Hy, see also 
§ 2—4: “Non ab initio dii facti sumus, sed primo quidem homines, tunc demum 
dii, quamvis deus secundum simplicitatem bonitatis suz hoc fecerit, nequis eum 
putet invidiosum aut imprestantem. “Ego,” inquit, “dixi, dii estis et filii excelsi 
omnes, nobis autem potestatem divinitatis baiulare non sustinentibus” ... Oportuerat 
autem primo naturam apparere, post deinde vinci et absorbi mortale ab immortalitate 
et corruptibile ab incorruptibilitate, et fieri hominem secundum imaginem et simili- 
tudinem dei, agnitione accepta boni et mali.” Ibid.: urorayy Oot apdauprla, nat 
mapaovy aplapaiac ddka ayevvyrog... Bpauors Oeov wepimoiyriny ad Oupolacs adbapoic 
38 byyi¢ elvar moet cot. In this chapter Treneeus contemplates the manner of 
appearance of the Logos (as man) from the point of view of a cuvvyridéfev. His 
conception of the capacity and destination of man enabled him to develop his ideas 
about the progressive training of the human race and about the different covenants 
(see below). On this point cf. also IV, 20. 5—7. The fact that, according to this 
way of looking at things, the Good and Divine appeared only as the destination 
of man—which was finally to be reached through divine guidance—but not as his 
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and the free decision of man, for goodness not arising from 
free choice has no value. The capacity in question is on the 
one hand involved in man’s possession of the divine image, 
which, however, is only realised in the body and is therefore at 
bottom a matter of indifference; and, on the other, in his like- 
ness to God, which consists in the union of the soul with God’s 
Spirit, but only comes about when man is obedient to him. 
Along with this Irenzus has also the idea that man’s likeness 
consists in freedom. Now, as man became disobedient immedi- 
ately after the creation, this likeness to God did not become 
perfect.’ Through the fall he lost the fellowship with God to 


nature, suggested both to Irenzus and Tertullian the distinction between “ natura” 
and “gratia” or between “substantia” and “fides et iustitia”. In other words, 
they were led to propound a problem which had occurred to the Gnostics long 
before, and had been solved by them in a dualistic sense, See Irenzeus II. 29. 1: 
‘Si propter substantiam omnes succedunt anime in refrigerium, et superfluum est 
credere, superflua autem et discessio salvatoris; si autem propter iustitiam, iam 
non propter id, quod sint animz sed quoniam sunt iuste... Si enim natura et 
substantia salvat, omnes salvabuntur animz; si autem iustitia et fides etc. II. 34.3: 
“Non enim ex nobis neque ex nostra natura vita est, sed secundum gratiam dei 
datur,” Il. 34. 4. Tertullian adv, Marc. II. 15: “Christi nomen non ex natura 
veniens, sed ex dispositione.” In Tertullian these ideas are not unfrequently opposed 
to each other in this way; but the relationship between them has by no means 
been made clear. 


1 On the psychology of Irenzus see Bohringer, p. 466 f., Wendt p. 22. The 
fact that in some passages he reckoned the vee in manas the latter’s inalienable 
nature (e.g. IL. 33. 5), though as a rule (like Tatian) he conceives it as the divine 
Spirit, is an evident inconsistency on his part. The e/xwyv is realised in the body, 
the dofworg is not given by nature, but is brought about by the union with the 
Spirit of God realised through obedience (V. 6. 1). The ogofwo.g is therefore sub- 
ject to growth, and was not perfect at the beginning (see above, IV. 38. 4, where 
he opposes Tatian’s opinion). It is clear, especially from V. 12. 2, that_it is only 
the mvo4¥, not the xveiua, that is to be conceived as an original possession. On 
this point Irenceus appealed to 1 Cor, XV. 45. It is plain from the 37th chapter 
of the 4th Book, that Irenzus also views everything as ultimately dependent on 
man’s inalienable freedom. Alongside of this God’s goodness has scope for dis- 
playing itself in addition to its exercise at the creation, because it guides man’s 
knowledge through counsel; see §1. On Matth. XXIII. 37 Irenzeus remarks: “ veterem 
legem libertatis hominis manifestavit, quia liberum eum deus fecit ab initio, habentem 
suam potestatem sicut et suam animam ad utendum sententia dei voluntarie et non 
coactum a deo... posuit in homine potestatem electionis quemadmodum in angelis 
(et enim angeli rationabiles), ut hi quidem qui obedissent iuste bonum sint possidentes, 
datum quidem a deo, servatum vero ab ipsis.” An appeal to Rome II. 4—7 (!) 
follows. In § 2 Irenzeus inveighs violently against the Gnostic doctrines of natural 
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which he was destined, z.e., he is forfeit to death. This death 
was transmitted to Adam’s whole posterity.’ Here Irenzus 
followed sayings of Paul, but adopted the words rather than 
the sense; for, in the first place, like the Apologists,. he very 
strongly emphasises the elements that palliate man’s fall” and, 
secondly, he contemplates the fall as having a teleological signi- 
ficance. It is the fall itself and not, as in Paul’s case, the 


goodness and wickedness: wdvreq rig aurijg eici pvcewc. In § 4 he interprets the 
Pauline: “omnia licent, sed non omnia expediunt,” as referring to man’s inalienable 
freedom-and to the way in which it is abused in order to work evil (!): “liber 
sententiz ab initio est homo et liberz sententiz est deus, cuius ad similitudinem 
factus est.” § 5: ‘Et non tantum in operibus, sed etiam in fide, liberum et suz 
potestatis arbitrium hominis servavz¢ (that is, respected) dominus, dicens: Secundum 
fidem tuam fiat tibi.” § 4: “deus consilium dat continere bonum, quod perficitur 
ex obedientia.” § 3: “rd airefovorov rot avopmrou ual rd cupePovaeutindy rod Ocod 
py Rialowévov. IV. 4. 3: “homo rationabilis et secundum hoc similis deo liber in 
arbitrio factus et suze potestatis, ipse sibi causa est, ut aliquando quidem frumentum 
aliquando autem palea fiat.” 


1 As a matter of fact this view already belongs to the second train of thought; 
see particularly III]. 21—23. Here in reality this merely applies to the particular 
individuals who chose disobedience, but Irenzeus almost everywhere referred back 
to the fall of Adam. See, however, V. 27. 2: “Quicunque erga eum custodiunt 
dilectionem, suam his prestat communionem. Communio autem dei vita et lumen 
et fruitio eorum quze sunt apud deum bonorum. Quicumque autem absistunt secundum 
sententiam suam ab eo, his eam quz electa est ab ipsis separationem inducit. Separatio 
autem dei mors, et separatio lucis tenebre, et separatio dei amissio omnium que 
sunt apud eum bonorum.” V. Ig. I, I. 3, 1. 1. The subjective moralism is very 
clearly defined in IV. 15.2: “Id quod erat semper liberum et suze potestatis in homine 
semper servavit deus et sua exhortatio, ut iuste iudicentur qui non obediunt ei quoniam 
non obedierunt, et qui obedierunt et crediderunt ei, honorentur incorruptibilitate.” 


2 Man’s sin is thoughtlessness; he is merely led astray (IV. 40. 3). The fact 
that he let himself be seduced under the pretext of immortality is an excuse for 
him; man was énxfans, (See above; hence it is said, in opposition to the Gnostics, 
in IV. 38. 4: “supergredientes legem humani generis et antequam fiant homines, 
jam volunt similes esse factori deo et nullam esse differentiam infecti dei et nunc 
facti hominis.” The same idea is once more very clearly expressed in IV. 39. 3; 
“quemadmodum igitur erit homo deus, qui nondum factus est homo?” z.z., how 
could newly created man be already perfect as he was not even man, inasmuch 
as he did not yet know how to distinguish good and evil?). Cf. III. 23. 3,5 :“ The 
fear of Adam was the beginning of wisdom; the sense of transgression led to 
repentance; but God bestows his grace on ‘the penitent”... “eum odivit deus, qui 
seduxit hominem, ei vero qui seductus est, sensim paullatimque misertus est.” The 
“‘pondus peccati” in the sense of Augustine was by no means acknowledged by 
Irenzeus, and although he makes use of Pauline sayings, and by preference such as 
have a quite different sense, he is very far from sharing Paul’s view. 
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consequences of the fall, that he thus views; for he says that 
disobedience was conducive to man’s development. Man had 
to learn by experience that disobedience entails death, in order 
that he might acquire wisdom and choose freely to fulfil the 
commandments of God. Further, man was obliged to learn 
through the fall that goodness and life do not belong to him 
by nature as they do to God.’ Here life and death are always 
the ultimate question to Irenzus. It is only when he quotes 
sayings of Paul that he remembers sin in connection with re- 
demption; and ethical consequences of the fall are not mentioned 
in this connection. ‘The original destination of man was not 
abrogated by the fall, the truth rather being that the fall was 
intended as a means of leading men to attain this perfection 
to which they were destined.” * Moreover, the goodness of God 
immediately showed itself both in the removal of the tree of 
life and in the sentence of temporal death.* What significance 
belongs to Jesus Christ within this conception is clear: he is| 
the man who first realised in his person the destination of 
humanity; the Spirit of God became united with his soul and 
accustomed itself to dwell in men. But he is also the teacher 
who reforms mankind by his preaching, calls upon them to 
direct their still existing freedom to obedience to the. divine 
commandments, thereby restoring, z.¢., strengthening, freedom, 
so that humanity is thus rendered capable of receiving incor- 
ruptibility.* One can plainly see that this is the idea of Tatian 

1 See IV. 37. 7: “Alias autem esset nostrum insensatum bonum, quod esset 
inexercitatum. Sed et yidere non tantum nobis esset desiderabile, nisi cognovissemus 
quantum esset malum non videre; et bene valere autem male valentis experientia 
honorabilius efficit, et lucem tenebrarum comparatio et vitam mortis. Sic et cceleste 
regnum honorabilius est his qui cognoverunt terrenum.” The main passage is III. 
20. 1, 2, which cannot be here quoted. The fall was necessary in order that man 
might not believe that he was “naturaliter similis deo”. Hence God permitted the 
great whale to swallow man for a time. In several passages Irenzeus has designated 
the permitting of evil as kind generosity on the part of God, see, ¢.g., IV. 39. 1, 37. 7. 

2 See Wendt, Lc., p. 24. 

3 See III. 23.. 6. 


4 See V. 1.1: “Non enim aliter nos discere poteramus qu sunt dei, nisi 
magister noster, verbum exsistens, homo factus fuisset.... Neque rursus nos aliter 
discere poteramus, nisi magistrum nostrum videntes,” etc.; III. 23. 2, 5. 3: “ liber- 
tatem restauravit”; IV. 24. 1: “reformavit humanum genus”; IIL. 17. 1: “ spiritus 
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and Theophilus, with which Irenzus has incorporated utterances 
of Paul. Tertullian and Hippolytus taught essentially the same 
doctrine;! only Tertullian beheld the image and likeness of 
God expressly and exclusively in the fact that man’s will and 
capacity are free, and based on this freedom an argument in 
justification of God’s ways.’ 

But, in addition to this, Irenzus developed a second train of 
thought. This was the outcome of his Gnostic and realistic 
doctrine of recapitulation, and evinces clear traces of the influence 
of Pauline theology. It is, however, inconsistent with the moral- 
istic teachings unfolded above, and could only be united with 
them at a few points. To the Apologists the proposition: “it 
is impossible to learn to know God without the help of God” 
(“impossibile est sine deo discere deum’’) was a conviction 
which, with the exception of Justin, they subordinated to their 
moralism and to which they did not give a specifically Christ- 
ological signification. Irenzus understood this proposition in a 
Christological sense,* and at the same time conceived the bless- 
ing of salvation imparted by Christ not only as the incorrupt- 
ibility consisting in the beholding of God bestowed on obedience 
IV. 20. 5—7: IV. 38, but also as the divine sonship which 
sanctus in filium dei, filium hominis factum, descendit cum ipso assuescens habitare 
in genere humano.” ITI. 19. 1: IV. 38. 3: 39. 1, 2. Wendt’s summary, l.c., p.24: 
““By the Logos becoming man, the type of the perfect man made its appearance,” 
formulates Irenzeus’ meaning correctly and excludes the erroneous idea that he 


viewed the Logos himself as the prototype of humanity. A real divine manhood 
is not necessary within this train of thought; only a homo inspiratus is required. 


1 See Hippol. Philos. X. 33 (p. 538 sq.): "Em? rovrows Trav rdévrwy kpyovra dujsi- 
oupyav éx macdy cuvdérwy ovoidiv srnevucev, ov Osdv béAwy masiv Erpyaev, ovde 
uyyerov, &AA” kvbpwrov, El yep Oedv ce Abgayce motioa, EdvvaTO ExEG TOU Adyou 
To mapaderyjee kvbpwmov beawyv, kvdpwrdv ce emoiyoev’ ei O2 béAetg nui Osdg yevéctas, 
Umdxove tii memotyxdért. The famous concluding chapter of the Philosophoumena 
with its prospect of deification is to be explained from this (X. 34). 


2 See Tertull. adv. Marc. II. 4—115 his undiluted moralism appears with particular 
clearness in chaps. 6 and 8. No weight is to be attached to the phrase in chapter 4 
that God by placing man in Paradise really even then put him from Paradise into 
the Church. This is contrary to Wendt’s opinion, l.c., p. 67. ff., where the exposition 
of Tertullian is spectosior quam verior. In ady. Mare. II, 4 ff. Wendt professes to 
see the first traces of the scholastic and Romish theory, and in de anima 16, 41 
the germ of the subsequent Protestant view, 
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has been won for us by Christ and which is realised in con- 
stant fellowship with God and dependence on him.’ No doubt 
he also viewed this divine sonship as consisting in the trans- 
formation of human nature; but the point of immediate import- 
ance here is that it is no longer human freedom but Christ 
that he contemplated in this connection. Corresponding to this 
he has now also a different idea of the original destination of 
man, of Adam, and of the results of the fall. Here comes in 
the mystical Adam-Christ speculation, in accordance with the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Corinthians. Everything, that is, 
the “longa hominum expositio’’, was recapitulated by Christ in 
himself; in other words he restored humanity to what zt origin- 
ally was and again included under one head what was divided.’ 
If humanity is restored, then it must have lost something before 
and been originally in good condition. In complete contradiction 
to the other teachings quoted above, Irenzus now says: ‘What 
we had lost in Adam, namely, our possession of the image and 
likeness of God, we recover in Christ.* Adam, however, is 
humanity; in other words, as all humanity is united and renewed 
through Christ so also it was already summarised in Adam. 
Accordingly ‘the sin of disobedience and the loss of salvation 
which Adam consequently suffered may now be viewed as be- 
longing to all mankind summed up in him, in like manner as 
Christ’s obedience and possession of salvation are the property 


1 See IV. 14. 1: “In quantum enim deus nullius indiget, in tantum homo indiget 
dei communione. Hzc enim gloria hominis, perseverare et permanere in dei servi- 
tute.” This statement, which, like the numerous others where Irenzeus speaks of 
the adoptio, is opposed to moralism, reminds us of Augustine. In Irenzus’ great 
work, however, we can point out not a few propositions which, so to speak, post 
the stamp of Augustine; see IV. 38. 3: Urorayy Ocot ag beepe ta 


2 See the passages quoted above, p. 241 f. 


3 See III. 18. 1. V. 16. 1 is very remarkable: "Ev rote mpécbev ypdvorg eAeyero 
pedu nar? eindva @eov yeyovévar tov kvOpwrov, ovm edeluvuro Ot, eri yp adparos Hy 
6 Adyoc, ov nar eindva 6 kvBpwmos eyeydver. die Totiro 04 nai THY bjolwow fadsws 
améPaaev; see also what follows. In V. 1. 1 Irenzeus even says: “Quoniam iniuste 
dominabatur nobis apostasia, et cum natura essemus dei omnipotentis, alienavit nos 
contra naturam diabolus.” Compare with this the contradictory passage IV. 38: 
“oportuerat autem primo naturam apparere” etc. (see above, p. 268), where afura 
hominis is conceived as the opposite of the divine nature. 
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of all mankind united under him as their head.’’’ In the first 
Adam we offended God by not fulfilling his commandments ; 
in Adam humanity became disobedient, wounded, sinful, 
bereft of life; through Eve mankind became forfeit to death; 
through its victory over the first man death descended 
upon us all, and the devil carried us all away captive etc.’ 
Here Irenzeus always means that in Adam, who represents all 
mankind as their. head, the latter became doomed to death. In 
this instance he did not think of a hereditary transmission, but 
of a mystic unity*® as in the case of Christ, viewed as the 


1 See Wendt, l.c., p. 29, who first pointed out the two dissimilar trains of thought 
in Irenzeus with regard to man’s original state, Duncker having already done soin 
regard to his Christology. Wendt has rightly shown that we have here a real and 
not a seeming contradiction; but, as far as the explanation of the fact is concerned, 
the truth does not seem to me to have been arrived at. The circumstance that 
Trenzeus did not develop the mystic view in such a systematic way as the moralistic 
by no means justifies us in supposing that he merely adopted it superficially (from 
the Scriptures): for its nature admits of no systematic treatment, but only of a 
rhetorical and contemplative one. No further explanation can be given of the 
contradiction, because, strictly speaking, Irenzeus has only given us fragments. 


2 See V. 16. 3: év TH mpitm ‘Ad&u mpocexdbauev, uy Toicavres avTOU THy 
zvroayy. IV. 34. 2: “homo initio in Adam inobediens per mortem percussus est 3” 
Tie TSe7—23\2) Vis lQ.e i oVmese lis Vion Lames cs 


3 Here also Irenzeus keeps sin in the background; death and life are the essential 
ideas. Bohringer lc., p. 484 has very rightly remarked: ‘We cannot say that 
Jrenzeus, in making Adam’s conduct and suffering apply to the whole human race 
had started from an inward, immediate experience of human sinfulness and a feeling 
of the need of salvation founded on this.” It is the thoughts of Paul to which 
Irenzeus tried to accommodate himself without having had the same feeling about 
the flesh and sin as this Apostle. In Tertullian the mystic doctrine of salvation is 
rudimentary (but see, ¢g., de anima 4o: “ita omnis anima eo usque in Adam 
censetur donec in Christo recenseatur,” and other passages; but he has speculations 
about Adam (for the most part developments of hints given in Irenzus; see the 
index in Oehler’s edition), and he has a new realistic idea as to a physical taint of 
sin propagated through procreation. Here we have the first beginning of the doctrine 
of original sin (de testim. 3: “per diabolum homo a primordio circumventus, ut 
preeceptum dei excederet, et propterea in mortem datus exinde totum genus de suo 
semine infectum suse etiam damnationis traducem fecit.” Compare his teachings in 
de anima 40, 41, 16 about the disease of sin that is propagated “ex originis vitio ” 
and has become a real second nature). But how little he regards this original sin 
as guilt is shown by de bapt. 18: “Quare innocens ztas festinat ad baptismum?” 
For the rest, Tertullian discussed the relationship of flesh and spirit, sensuousness 
and intellect, much more thoroughly than Irenceus; he showed that flesh isnot the seat 
of sin (de anima 40). In the same book (but see Bk. V. c. 1) he expressly declared that in 
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second Adam. The teachings in III. 21. 10o—231 show what 
an almost naturalistic shape the religious quasi-historical idea 
assumed in Irenzus’ mind. This is, however, more especially 
evident from the assertion, in opposition to Tatian, that unless 
Adam himself had been saved by Christ, God would have been 
overcome by the devil.? It was merely his moralistic train of 
thought that saved him from the conclusion that there is a 
restoration of @// individual men. 

This conception of Adam as the representative of humanity 
corresponds to Irenezus’ doctrine of the God-man. The historical 
importance of this author lies in the development of the Christ- 
ology. At the present day, ecclesiastical Christianity, so far 
as it seriously believes in the unity of the divine and human 
in Jesus Christ and deduces the divine manhood from the work 
-of Christ as his deification, still occupies the same standpoint 
as Irenzus did. Tertullian by no means matched him here; 
he too has the formula in a few passages, but he cannot, like 
Irenzus, account for its content. On the other hand we owe 
-to him the idea of the “two natures”, which remain in their 
integrity—that formula which owes its adoption to the influence 


this question also sure results are only to be obtained from revelation, This 
‘was an important step in the direction of secularising Christianity through “ philo- 
sophy” and of emasculating the understanding through “revelation.” In regard to 
the conception of sin Cyprian followed his teacher. De op. et eleem. 1 reads indeed 
like an utterance of Irenzeus (“dominus sanavit illa que Adam portaverat vulnera”’) 5 
but the statement in ep. 64. 5: “Recens natus nihil peccavit, nisi quod secundum 
Adam carnaliter natus contagium mortis antique prima nativitate contraxit” is 
quite in the manner of Tertullian, and perhaps the latter could also have agreed 
_ with the continuation: “infanti remittuntur non propria sed aliena peccata.” Ter- 
_ tullian’s proposition that absolutely no one but the Son of God could have remained 
without sin was repeated by Cyprian (see, ¢g., de op, et eleem. 3). 


1 TII. 22. 4 has quite a Gnostic sound... “eam que est a Maria in Evam 
recirculationem significans ; quia non“aliter quod colligatum est solveretur, nisi ipsse 
compagines alligationis reflectantur retrorsus, ut prime coniunctiones solvantur per 
secundas, secunde rursus liberent primas. Et evenit primam quidem compaginem a 
secunda colligatione solvere, secundam vero colligationem primz solutionis habere 
locum. Et propter hoc dominus dicebat primos quidem novissimos futuros et novis- 
simos primos.” Irenzeus expresses a Gnostic idea when he on one occasion plainly 
says (V. 12. 3): "Ev TH "Addu mavres amoby4cnoev, Ore Puyixoi, But Paul, too, 
made an approach to this thought. 


2 See III. 23. 1, 2, a highly characteristic statement. 
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of Leo I. and at bottom contradicts Irenzeus’ thought “the Son 
of God became the Son of man”, (‘“filius dei factus filius homi- 
nis’). Finally, the manner in which Irenzus tried to interpret 
the historical utterances about Jesus Christ from the standpoint 
of the Divine manhood idea, and to give them a significance in 
regard to salvation is also an epoch-making fact. 

“Filius dei filius hominis factus’’, “it is one and the same 
Jesus Christ, not a Jesus and a Christ, nor a mere temporary 
union of an zon and a man, but one and the same person, 
who created the world, was born, suffered, and ascended ’’—this 
along with the dogma of God the Creator is the cardinal doc- 
trine of Irenzeus:* ‘Jesus Christ truly man and truly God” 
(‘‘Jesus Christus, vere homo, vere deus’’).? It is only the Church 
that adheres to this doctrine, for “none of the heretics hold the 
opinion that the Word of God became flesh” (‘secundum nul- 
lam sententiam hzreticorum verbum dei caro factum est’’). * 
What therefore has to be shown js (1) that Jesus Christ is really 
the Word of God, z.e., is God, (2) that this Word really became 
man and (3) that the incarnate Word is an inseparable unity. 
Irenzeus maintains the first statement as well against the ‘ Ebi- 
onites” as against the Valentinians who thought that Christ’s 
advent was the descent of one of the many zons. In opposi- 
tion to the Ebionites he emphasises the distinction between natural 
and adopted Sonship, appeals to the Old Testament testimony in 
favour of the divinity of Christ,* and moreover argues that we 
would still be in the bondage of the old disobedience, if Jesus 
Christ had only been a man.* In this connection he also dis- 
cussed the birth from the virgin.° He not only proved it from 
prophecy, but his recapitulation theory also suggested to him 
a parallel between Adam and Eve on the one hand and Christ 


1 See, ¢.g., Il. 9. 3, 12. 2, 16. 6—9, 17. 4 and repeatedly 8. 2: “verbum dei, 
per quem acu sunt omnia, qui est dominus noster Jesus Christus.” 

avisee LVenO. 72 

3, See IIT. 11. 3. 

4 See Ill. 6. 


5 See III. 19. 1, 2: IV. 33. 4: V. 1. 33 see also Tertullian against “Ebion” 
de carne 14, 18, 24; de preescr. 10. 33. 


@ “See Il2r, 222 Verno— 2. 
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and Mary on the other, which included the birth from the 
virgin.' He argues in opposition to the Valentinians that it was 
really the eternal Word of God himself, who was always with 
God and always present to the human race, that descended. ? 
He who became man was not a being foreign to the world— 
this is said in opposition to Marcion—but the Lord of the world 
and humanity, the Son of God, and none other. The reality 
of the body of Christ, z.e., the essential identity of the humanity 
of Christ with our own, was continually emphasised by Irenzus, 
and he views the whole work of salvation as dependent on this 
identity.* In the latter he also includes the fact that Jesus must 


1 See the arguments,]c., V. 19. 1: “Quemadmodum adstrictum est morti genus hu- 
manum per virginem, salvatur per virginem, zequa lance disposita virginalis inobedientia 
per virginalem obedientiam,” and other similar ones. We find the same in Tertull., 
de carne 17, 20. In this connection we find in both very extravagant expressions 
with regard to Mary (see, ¢.g., Tertull., lc. 20 fin.: “uti virgo esset regeneratio 
nostra spiritaliter ab omnibus inquinamentis sanctificata per Christum.” Iren. III.) 
21. 7: “Maria cooperans dispositioni (dei);” III. 22. 4“Maria obediens et sibi et 
universo generi humano causa facta est salutis”... “quod alligavit virgo Eva per 
incredulitatem, hoc virgo Maria solvit per fidem”). These, however, have no doctrinal ' 
significance; in fact the same Tertullian expressed himself in a depreciatory way ’ 
about Mary in de carne 7. On the other hand it is undeniable that the later 
Mariolatry has one of its roots in the parallel between Eve and Mary. The Gnostic’ 
invention of the wirginitas Marie in partu can hardly be traced in Irenzus III. 
21. 4. Tertullian (de carne 23) does not seem to know anything about it as’ 
yet, and very decidedly assumed the natural character of the process. The popular 
conception as to the reason of Christ’s birth from a virgin, in the form still current 
to-day, but beneath all criticism, is already found in Tertullian de carne 78: “Non 
competebat ex semine humano dei filium nasci, ne, si totus esset filius hominis, non 
esset et dei filius, nihilque haberet amplius Salomone, ut de Hebionis opinione 
credendus erat. Ergo iam dei filius ex patris dei semine, id est spiritu, ut esset et 
hominis filius, caro ei sola competebat ex hominis carne sumenda sine viri semine. 
Vacabat enim semen viri apud habentem dei semen.” The other theory existing 
side by side with this, viz., that Christ would have been a sinner if he had been 
begotten from the semen, whereas he could assume sinless flesh from woman is so 
far as I know scarcely hinted at by Irenxus and Tertullian. The fact of Christ’s 
birth was frequently referred to by Tertullian in order to prove Christ’s kinship to 
God the Creator, ¢g., adv. Marc. III. 11. Hence this article of the regula fider 
received a significance from this point of view also. An Encratite explanation of 


the birth from the Virgin is found in the old treatise de resurr. bearing Justin’s 
name (Otto, Corp. Apol. II., p. 220. ) 
2 See, ¢.g., IL. 18. 1 and many other places. See the passages named in note, p. 276, 


3 So also Tertullian. See adv. Marc. III. 8: The-whole work of salvation is 
destroyed by Docetism; cf. the work de carne Christi. Tertullian exclaims to the 
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have passed through and been subjected to all the conditions 
of a complete human life from birth to old age and death. * 
Jesus Christ is therefore the Son of God who has really become 
the Son of man; and these are not two Christs but one, in whom 
the Logos is permanently united with humanity.” Irenzus called 
this union “union of the Word of God with the creature” 
(“‘adunitio verbi dei ad plasma”’)* and “blending and commu-. 
nion of God and man” (“‘ commixtio et communio dei et hominis ’’)* 


Docetist Marcion in c. 5: “‘Parce unicz spei totius orbis.” Irenzeus and Tertullian 
mean that Christ’s assumption of humanity was complete, but not unfrequently 
express themselves in such a manner as to convey the impression that the Logos 
only assumed flesh. This is particularly the case with Tertullian, who, moreover, 
in his earlier time had probably quite naive Docetic ideas and really looked upon 
the humanity of Christ as only flesh. See Apolog. 21: “spiritum Christus cum 
verbo sponte dimisit, praevento carnificis officio.” Yet Irenzeus in several passages 
spoke of Christ's human soul (III. 22. 1: V. 1.1) as also did Melito (76 day$ig xai 
abdvrarroy Tyo WuxiG Xpicrot nal rot caueros, Tio nab? Hues avbpwrivys dicews 
Otto, l.c., IX, p. 415) and Tertullian (de carne 1o ff. 13; de resurr. 53) What we 
possess in virtue of the creation was assumed by Christ (Iren., l.c., IIL. 22. 2.) 
Moreover, Tertullian already examined how the case stands with sin in relation to 
the flesh of Christ. In opposition to the opinion of the heretic Alexander, that the 
Catholics believe Jesus assumed earthly flesh in order to destroy the flesh of sin in 
himself, he shows that the Saviour’s flesh was without sin and that it is not admissible 
to teach the annihilation of Christ’s flesh (de carne 16; see also Irenzeus V. 14. 2, 3) : 
“Christ by taking to himself our flesh has made it his own, that is, he has made 
it sinless.” It was again passages from Paul (Rom. VIII. 3 and Ephes II. 15) that 
gave occasion to this discussion. With respect to the opinion that it may be with 
the flesh of Christ as it is with the flesh of angels who appear, Tertullian remarks 
(de carne 6) that no angel came to die; that which dies must be born; the Son of 
God came to die. 


1 This conception was peculiar to Irenzeus, and for good reasons was not repeated 
in succeeding times; see II. 22: III. 17. 4. From it also Irenzeus already inferred the 
necessity of the death of Christ and his abode in the lower world, V. 31. 1, 2. 
Here we trace the influence of the recapitulation idea. It has indeed been asserted 
(very energetically by Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 73 f.) that the Christ of Irenzeus 
was not a personal man, but only possessed humanity. But that is decidedly incor- 
rect, the truth merely being that Irenzeus did not draw all the inferences from the 
personal humanity of Christ. 


2 See Iren. V. 31 2: “Surgens in carne sic ascendit ad patrem.” Tertullian, de 
carne 24: “Bene quod idem veniet de czlis qui est passus... et agnoscent qui 
eum confixerunt, utique ipsam carnem in quam sevierunt, sine qua nec ipse esse 
poterit et agnosci;” see also what follows. 

3 See Iren. IV. 33. 11. 


4 See Iven, IV. 20. 4; see also III. 10, 1. 
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without thereby describing it any more clearly.' He views 
it as perfect, for, as a rule, he will not listen to any separation 
of what was done by the man Jesus and by God the Word.? 
The explicit formula of two substances or natures in Christ is 
not found in Ireneus; but Tertullian already used it. It never 


1 He always posits the unity in the form of a confession without describing it. 
See III. 16. 6, which passage may here stand for many. “Verbum unigenitus, qui 
semper humano generi adest, unitus et consparsus suo plasmati secundum placitum 
patris et caro factus ipse est Iesus Christus dominus noster, qui et passus est pro 
nobis et ressurrexit propter nos... Unus igitur deus pater, quaemadmodum ostendimus, 
et unus Christus Iesus dominus noster, veniens per universam dispositionem et omnia 
in semetipsum recapitulans. In omnibus autem est et homo plasmatio dei, ethominem 
ergo in semetipsum recapitulans est, invisibilis visibilis factus, et incomprehensibilis 
factus comprehensibilis et impassibilis passibilis et verbum homo.” V. 18.1: “Ipsum 
yverbum dei incarnatum suspensum est super lignum.” 


2 Were Irenzeus was able to adopt the old formula “God has suffered” and the 
like; so also Melito, see Otto l.c., IX. p. 416: 6 Ode wrémovdey umd dake *Lopay- 
airidog (p. 422): “ Quidnam est hoc novum mysterium? index iudicatur et quietus 
est; invisibilis videtur neque erubescit: incomprehensibilis prehenditur ueque indig- 
natur, incommensurabilis mensuratur neque repugnat; impassibilis patitur neque 
ulciscitur; immortalis moritur, neque respondit verbum, ccelestis sepelitur et id fert.” 
But let us note that these are not “doctrines”, but testimonies to the faith, as they 
were always worded from the beginning and such as could, if need were, be adapted 
to any Christology. Though Melito in a fragment whose genuineness is not uni- 
versally admitted (Otto, l.c., p. 415 sq.) declared in opposition to Marcion, that 
Christ proved his humanity to the world in the 30 years before his baptism; but 
showed the divine nature concealed in his human nature during the 3 years of his 
ministry, he did not for all that mean to imply that Jesus’ divinity and humanity 
are in any way separated. But, though Irenzus inveighed so violently against the 
“Gnostic” separation of Jesus and Christ (see particularly III. 16. 2, where most 
weight is laid on the fact that we do not find in Matth.: “Jesu generatio sic erat ” 
but “Christi generatio sic erat”), there is no doubt that in some passages he him- 
self could not help unfolding a speculation according to which the predicates apply- 
ing to the human nature of Jesus do not also hold good of his divinity, in fact he 
actually betrayed a view of Christ inconsistent with the conception of the Saviour’s 
person as a perfect unity. We can indeed only trace this view in his writings in 
the form of an undercurrent, and what led to it will be discussed further on. Both he 
and Melito, as a rule adhered to the simple “flius dei filius hominis factus” and 
did not perceive any problem here, because to them the disunion prevailing in the world 
and in humanity was the difficult question that appeared to be solved through this 
very divine manhood. How closely Melito agreed with Irenzeus is shown not only 
by the proposition (p. 419): “ Propterea misit pater filium suum e ccelo sine corpore 
(this is said in opposition to the Valentinian view), ut, postquam incarnatus esset in, 
utero virginis et natus esset homo, vivificaret hominem et colligeret membra eius 
que mors disperserat, quum hominem divideret,” but also by the “ propter hominem 
iudicatus est iudex, impassibilis passus est?” (l.c.). 
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occurred to the former, just because he was not here speaking 
as a theologian, but expressing his belief.’ In his utterances 
about the God-man Tertullian closely imitates Irenzus. Like the 
latter he uses the expression ‘‘man united with God” (“homo 
deo mixtus’’)? and like him he applies the predicates of the 
man to the Son of God.* Bat he goes further, or rather, in 
the interest of formal clearness, he expresses the mystery in a 
manner which shows that he did not fully realise the religious 
significance of the proposition, “the Son of God made Son of 
man” (‘filius dei filius hominis factus”). He speaks of a “cor- 
poral and spiritual, z.¢., divine, substance of the Lord”, (‘cor- 
poralis et spiritalis [z.e., divina] substantia domini”)‘ _of 
“either substance of the flesh and spirit of Christ” (“utraque 
substantia et carnis et spiritus Christi’), of the “creation of 
two substances which Christ himself also possesses”, ( conditio 
duarum substantiarum, quas Christus et ipse gestat”’)* and of 


1 The concepts employed by Irenzeus are deus, verbum, filius dei, homo, filius 
hominis, plasma det, What perhaps hindered the development of that formula in 
his case was the circumstance of his viewing Christ, though hé had assumed the 
plasma dez, humanity, as a personal man who (for the sake of the recapitulation theory) 
not only had a human nature but was obliged to live through a complete human 
life. The soe mien attributed to Irenzeus (Harvey II., p. 493) in which occur the words, 
Tov Oot Adyou evwoe: TH ual? Umdoracw huoixh Evwlévrog TH caxpl, is by no means 
genuine. How we are to understand the words: ta é& dudorépwy rd reprbavie rev 
picewy wapaderxo% in fragment VIII. (Harvey IL, p. 479), and whether this piece 
belongs to Irenzeus, is uncertain, That Melito (assuming the genuineness of the 
fragment) has the formula of the two natures need excite no surprise; for (1) Melito 
was also a philosopher, which Irenzeus was not, and (2) it is found in Tertullian, 
whose doctrines can be shown to be closely nonnceted with those of Melito (see 
my Texte und Untersuchungen I. 1, 2, p. 249 f.). If that fragment is genuine 
Melito is the first Church teacher who has spoken of two natures. 

2 See Apol. 21: “verbum caro figuratus... homo deo mixtus; adv. Mare. II. 27: 
“filius dei miscens in semetipso hominem et deum;” de carne 15: “homo deo 
mixtus;” 18: “sic homo cum deo, dum caro hominis cum spiritu dei.” On the 
Christology of. Tertullian cf. Schule, Gottheit Christi, p. 74 ff. 


8 De carne 5: “Crucifixus est dei filius, non pudet quia pudendum est; et mortuus 
est dei filius, prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est; et sepultus resurrexit, certum 
est, quia impossibile est;” but compare the whole book Cr Sirattacuce Ge cruci- 
fixus” “nasci se voluit deus” De pat. 3: “Snasci se dan in utero patitur.” The 
formula: “6 vevvybete, 6 ae @eé¢ is also found in Sibyll. VII. 24. 

4 De carne 1, cf. ad nat. IL. 4: “ut iure consistat collegium nominis communione 
substantize.” 

5 De carne 18 fin. 
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the “twofold condition not blended but united in one person— 
God and man” (‘duplex status ox confusus sed conjunctus in 
una persona—deus et homo’’.’ Here we already have in a 
complete form the later Chalcedonian formula of the two sub- 
stances in one person.* At the same time, however, we can 
clearly see that Tertullian went beyond Irenzus in his exposi- 
tion.* He was, moreover, impelled to combat an antagonistic 
principle. Irenzeus had as yet no occasion to explain in detail 
that the proposition “the Word became flesh’’ (‘verbum caro 


1 Ady. Prax. 27: “Sed enim invenimus illum directo et deum et hominem 
expositum, ipso hoc psalmo suggerente (Ps. LXXXVII. 5)... hic erit homo et filius 
hominis, qui definitus est filius dei secundum spiritum... Videmus duplicem statum, 
non confusum sed coniunctum in una persona deum et hominem Iesum, De Christo 
autem differo. Et adeo salva est utriusque proprietas substantiz, ut et spiritus res 
suas egerit in illo, id est virtutes et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa 
sit, esuriens sub diabolo... denique et mortua est. Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex 
utroque confusum, ut electrum, non tam distincta documenta parerent utriusque sub- 
stantie.” In what follows the actus utriusque substantia are sharply demarcated: 
“ambze substantiz in statu suo quzeque distincte agebant, ideo illis et opere et 
exitus sui occurrerunt... neque caro spiritus fit neque spiritus caro: in uno plane 
esse possunt.” See also c. 29: “Quamquam cum duz substantize censeantur in 
Christo Iesu, divina et humana, constet autem immortalem esse divinam” etc. 


2 Of this in a future volume. Here also two substances in Christ are always 
spoken of (there are virtually three, since, according to de anima 35, men have 
already two substances in themselves). I know only one passage where Ter- 
tullian speaks of atures in reference to Christ, and this passage in reality proves 

_nothing; de carne 5: “Itaque utriusque substantize census hominem et deum exhi- 
buit, hinc natum, inde non natum (!), hinc carneum, inde spiritalem” etc. Then: 
“Quze proprietas conditionum, divine et humane, equa utique nature cuiusque ~ 
veritate disjuncta est.” 


3 In. the West up to the time of Leo I. the formula “deus et homo”, or, after 
Tertullian’s time “duce substantie”, was always a simple expression of the facts 
acknowledged in the Symbol, and not a speculation derived from the doctrine of 
redemption. This is shown just from the fact of stress being laid on the unmix- 
edness. With this was associated a theoretic and apologetic interest on the part 
of theologians, so that they began to dwell at greater length on the unmixedness 
after the appearance of that Patripassianism, which professed to recognise the flius 
dei in the caro, that is in the devs so far as he is izcarmatus or has changed him- 
self into flesh. As to Tertullian’s opposition to this view see what follows. In 
contradistinction to this Western formula the monophysite one was calculated 
to satisfy both the sa/vation interest and the understanding. The Chalcedonian 
creed, as ig admitted by Schulz, l.c., pp. 64 ff., 71 ff., is consequently to be explained 
from Tertullian’s view, not from that of the Alexandrians, Our readers will excuse 
us for thus anticipating. 
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factum’’) denoted no transformation, That he excludes the idea 
of change, and that he puts stress on the Logos’ assumption 
of flesh from the Virgin is shown by many passages.’ Tertullian, 
on the other hand, was in the first place confronted by (Gnostic) 
opponents who understood John’s statement in the sense of the 
Word’s transforming himself into flesh, and therefore argued 
against the ‘‘assumption of flesh from the Virgin” (“assumptio 
carnis ex virgine’’);” and, in the second place, he had to do 
with Catholic Christians who indeed admitted the birth from 
the Virgin, but likewise assumed a change of God into flesh, 
and declared the God thus invested with flesh to be the Son. ? 
In this connection the same Tertullian, who in the Church laid 
great weight on formule like “the crucified God”, ‘God con- 
sented to be born” (‘deus crucifixus”, “nasci se voluit deus”’) 
and who, impelled by opposition to Marcion and by his apolo- 
getic interest, distinguished the Son as capable of suffering from 
God the Father who is impassible, and imputed to him 
human weaknesses—which was already a further step,—sharply 
emphasised the “distinct function” (‘distincte agere”) of the 
two substances in Christ and thus separated the persons. With 
Tertullian the interest in the Logos doctrine, on the one hand, 
and in the real humanity, on the other, laid the basis of that 
conception of Christology in accordance with which the unity 
of the person is nothing more than an assertion. The “deus 
factus homo”’ (‘‘verbum caro. factus’’) presents quite insuperable 
difficulties, as soon as “theology” can no longer be banished. 
Tertullian smoothed over these difficulties by juristic distinctions, 


1 “Quare,” says Irenzus’ III. 21. 1o—“igitur non iterum sumpsit limum deus 
sed ex Maria operatus est plasmationem fieri? Ut non alia plasmatio fieret neque alia, 
esset plasmatio que salvaretur, sed eadem ipsa recapitularetur, servata similitudine?” 


2 See de carne 18. Oehler has misunderstood the passage and therefore mis- 
pointed it. It is as follows: “Vox ista (Joh. I. 14) quid caro factum sit contestatur, 
nec tamen periclitatur, quasi statim aliud sit (verbum), factum caro, etnon verbum... 
Cum scriptura non Cicat nisi quod factum sit, non et unde sit factum, ergo ex alio, 
non ex semetipso suggerit factum” etc. 


3 Adv. Prax. 27 sq. In de carne 3 sq. and elsewhere Tertullian indeed argues 
against Marcion that God in contradistinction to all creatures can transform him- 
self into anything and yet remain God. Hence we are not to think of a trans- 
formation in the strict sense, but of an adunitio. 
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for all his elucidations of “substance”’ and “person” are of 
this nature. 

A somewhat paradoxical result of the defence of the Logos 
doctrine in the struggle against the “Patripassians” was the 
increased emphasis that now began to be laid on the integrity 
and independence of the human nature in Christ. If the only 
essential result of the struggle with Gnosticism was to assert 
the substantial reality of Christ’s body, it was Tertullian who 
distinguished what Christ did as man from what he did as God 
in order to prove that he was not a ¢ertium guid. The discrim- 
inating intellect which was forced to receive a doctrine as a 
problem could not proceed otherwise. But, even before the 
struggle with Modalism, elements were present which repressed 
the naive confidence of the utterances about the God-man. If 
I judge rightly, there were two features in Irenzus both of 
which resulted in a splitting up of the conception of the per- 
fect unity of Christ’s person. The first was the intellectual con- 
templation of the perfect humanity of Jesus, the second was 
found in certain Old and New Testament texts and the tradition 
connected with these.’ With regard to the first we may point 
out that Irenzus indeed regarded the union of the human and 
divine as possible only because man, fashioned from the be- 
ginning by and after the pattern of the Logos, was an image 
of the latter and destined for union with God. Jesus Christ is 
the realisation of our possession of God’s image;”* but this 


1 So I think I ought to express myself. It does not seem to me proper to read 
a twofold conception into Irenzeus’ Christological utterances under the pretext that 
Christ according to him was also the perfect man, with all the modern ideas that 
are usually associated with this thougnt (Bohringer, l.c., p. 542 ff., see-Thomasius 
in opposition to him). 


See, ¢.g., V. 1. 3. Nitzch, Dogmengeschichte I. p. 309. Tertullian, in his own 
peculiar fashion, developed still more clearly the thought transmitted to him by 
Trenzeus. See adv. Prax. 12: “Quibus faciebat deus hominem similem? Filio quidem, 
qui erat induturus hominem... Erat autem ad cuius imaginem faciebat, ad filii 
scilicet, qui homo futurus certior et verior imaginem suam fecerat dici hominem, 
qui tunc de limo formari habebat, imago veri et similitudo.” Adv. Marc. V. 8: 
“Creator Christum, sermonem suum, intuens hominem futurum, Faciamus, inquit, 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram”; the same in de resurr. 6. But 
with Tertullian, too, this thought was a sudden idea and did not become the basis 
of further speculation. 
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thought, if no further developed, may be still united with the 
Logos doctrine in such a way that it does not interfere with 
it, but serves to confirm it. The case becomes different when 
it is not only shown that the Logos was always at workin the 
human race, but that humanity was gradually more and more 
accustomed by him (in the patriarchs and prophets) to commun- 
ion with God,’ till at last the perfect man appeared in Christ. 
For in this view it might appear as if the really essential element 
in Jesus Christ were not the Logos, who has become the new 
Adam, but the new Adam, who possesses the Logos. That 
Irenzus, in explaining the life of Jesus as that of Adam accord- 
ing to the recapitulation theory, here and there expresses him- 
self as if he were speaking of the perfect man, is undeniable: 
If the acts of Christ are really to be what they seem, the man 
concerned in them must be placed in the foreground. But how 
little Irenzeus thought of simply identifying the Logos with the 
perfect man is shown by the passage in III. 19. 3 where he 
writes: “Goren yvaep wv kvOpwmog wa wepuch7, UTM ual Advo> Wwe 
doEachA. youxaCovros piv TOU Adyou év TH wEeipaCerbas ual oravpcdabas 
xa amobvycxev, cuyywomevou 0& TH avbpdrw fy Te vndy ual 
Omomevely, “er ypyoreverdas: ual dvicracba: ual dvaruuBaverber” 
(“For as he was man that he might be tempted, so also he 
was the Logos that he might be glorified. The Logos remained 
quiescent during the process of temptation, crucifixion and death, 
but aided the human nature when it conquered, and endured, 
and performed deeds of kindness, and rose again from the dead, 
and was received up into heaven”). From these words it is 
plain that Irenzus preferred to assume that the divine and human 
natures existed side by side, and consequently to split up the 
perfect unity, rather than teach a mere ideal manhood which 
would be at the same time a divine manhood. The “discrete 
agere”’ of the two natures proves that to Irenzus the perfect 
manhood of the incarnate Logos was merely an _ incidental 
quality he possessed. In reality the Logos is the perfect man 


1 Tren. IV. 14. 23 for further particulars on the point see below, wher 
Trenzus’ views on the preparation of salvation are discussed. The views of Dorner, 
lc., 492 f., that the union of the Son of God with humanity wasa gradual process, 
are marred by some exaggerations, but are correct in their main idea. 
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in so far as his incarnation creates the pertect man and renders 
him possible, or the Logos always exists behind Christ the 
perfect man. But nevertheless this very way of viewing the 
humanity in Christ already compelled Irenzus to limit the “deus 
crucifixus ”’ and to lay the foundation for Tertullian’s formule. 
With regard to the second point we may remark that there were 
not a few passages in both Testaments where Christ appeared 
as the man chosen by God and anointed with the Spirit. These 
as well as the corresponding language of the Church were the 
greatest difficulties in the way of the Logos Christology. Of 
what importance is an anointing with the Spirit to him who is 
God? What is the meaning of Christ being born by the power 
of the Holy Ghost? Is this formula compatible with the other, 
that he as the Logos himself assumed flesh from the Virgin etc.? 
Irenzus no doubt felt these difficulties. He avoided them (III. 9. 3) 
by referring the bestowal of the Spirit at baptism merely to the 
man Jesus, and thus gave his own approval to that separation 
which appeared to him so reprehensible in the Gnostics.' This 
separation indeed rescued to future ages the minimum of human- 
ity that was to be retained in the person of Christ, but at the 
same time it laid the foundation of those differentiating specu- 
lations, which in succeeding times became the chief art and 
subject of dispute among theologians. The fact is that one 
cannot think in realistic fashion of the ‘“‘deus homo factus”’ 
without thinking oneself out of it. It is exceedingly instructive 


% “Secundum id quod verbum dei homo erat ex radice Iesse et filius Abrahze, 
secundum hoc requiescebat spiritus dei super eum... secundum autem quod deus 
erat, non secundum gloriam iudicabat.” All that Irenaeus said of the Spirit in ref- 
erence to the person of Christ is to be understood merely as an exege¢ical necessity 
and must not be regarded as a theoretical principle (this is also the case with Ter- 
tullian). Dorner (l.c., p. 492 f.) has failed to see this, and on the basis of Irenzeus’ 
incidental and involuntary utterances has attempted to found a speculation which 
represents the latter as meaning that the Holy Ghost was the medium which gradually 
united the Logos, who was exalted above growing and suffering, into one person 
with the free and growing man in Jesus Christ. In Il]. 12. 5—7 Irenzus, in 
conformity with Acts IV. 27: X. 38, used the following other formulz about Christ: 
6 @ebe, 6 moujous rov ovpavav x.7T.A;, nal 6 TodTou mais, Wy Expirev 6 Oedc—“ Petrus 
Iesum ipsum esse filium dei testificatus est, qui et unctus Spiritu Sancto Iesus dicitur.” 
But Irenzeus only expressed himself thus because of these passages, whereas Hippo- 
lytus not unfrequently- calls Christ +aig Oeod. 
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to find that, in some passages, even a man like Irenzus was 
obliged to advance from the creed of the one God-man to the 
assumption of two independent existences in Christ, an assump- 
tion which in the earlier period has only “Gnostic” testimony 
in its favour. Before Irenzus’ day, in fact, none but these 
earliest theologians taught that Jesus Christ had two natures, 
and ascribed to them particular actions and experiences. The 
Gnostic distinction of the Jesus patebilzs (‘capable of suffering ”’) 
and the Christ drabj¢ (‘‘impassible’’) is essentially identical 
with. the view set forth by Tertullian adv. Prax., and this proves 
that the doctrine of the two natures is simply nothing else than 
the Gnostic, z.e., scientific, adaptation of the formula: “ filius dei 
filius hominis factus”. No douot the old early-Christian in- 
terest still makes itself felt in the assertion of the one person. 
Accordingly we can have no historical understanding of Ter- 
tullian’s Christology or even of that of Irenzeus without taking 
into account, as has not yet been done, the Gnostic distinction of 
Jesus and Christ, as well as those old traditional formule: “deus 
passus, deus crucifixus est’ (‘God suffered, God was crucified”’)." 

But beyond doubt the prevailing conception of Christ in 


> On Hippolytus’ views of the incarnation see Dorner, l.c., I. p. 609 ff.—an 
‘account to be used with caution—and Overbeck, Quest. Hippol. Specimen (1864), 
p- 47 sq. Unfortunately the latter has not carried out his intention to set forth the 
Christology of Hippolytus in detail. In the work quoted he has, however, shown 
chow closely the latter in many respects has imitated Irenzeus in this case also. It 
is instructive to see what Hippolytus has not adopted from Irenzus or what has 
become rudimentary with him. As a professional and learned teacher he is at 
bottom nearer to the Apologists as regards his Christology than Irenzeus. As an 
‘exegete and theological author he has much in common with the Alexandrians, just 
‘as he is in more than one respect a connecting link between Catholic controver- 
sialists like Irenzeus and Catholic scholars like Origen. With the latter he moreover 
came into personal contact. See Hieron., de vir. inl. 61: Hieron., ep. ad Damas. 
edit. Venet. I., ep. 36 is also instructive. These brief remarks are, however, by no 
means intended to give countenance to Kimmel’s untenable hypothesis (de Hippol. 
vita et scriptis, 1839) that Hippolytus was an Alexandrian. In Hippolytus’ treatise c. 
Noét. we find positive teachings that remind us of Tertullian. An important passage 
is de Christo et Antichristo 3 f.: ei¢ y&p xa? 6 rot Osov wag (Iren.), 0: ob xat 
Heel TUyd’TES THY Ole TOU ayiou mvEevjaros avayéevyyow sic Eva TéAEov Kal EmroU- 
pdvov kvpwmroy of mavreg naravricat exibujeotmev (see Iren.) *Exesd} yp 6 adyoc 
rot @eot koaupxog dy (see Melito, Iren., Tertull.) éveddcaro riy dylav cdpua zu rife 
cytes mophévouy wg viudiog hudriov euddvas éaurae qv TH oravpin® wéber (Irenceus 
and Tertullian also make the death on the cross the object of the assumption of 
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Ireneus is the idea that there was the most complete unity 
between his divine and human natures; for it is the necessary 
consequence of his doctrine of redemption, that “ Fesus Christus 
factus est, quod sumus nos, uti nos perficeret esse quod et ipse’’* 


the flesh), Grwg cuyxepdous Td bvyriv quay china TH EauToU duvdeer nal ius (Iren., 
Tertull.) rH apddéprm rd pbaprov nal rd aobevic TH ioyupi cacy Tov aTOAAULEVOY 
zvSpwrov (Iren.). The succeeding disquisition deserves particular note, because it 
shows that Hippolytus has also borrowed from Irenzeus the idea that the union of 
the Logos with humanity had already begun in a certain way in the prophets. 
Overbeck has rightly compared the dvemadocesy OV éavrov rov Adé, l.c., c. 26, 
with the avaxepaaaioty of Irenzeus and l.c., c. 44, with Iren. II. 22,4. For Hippo- 
lytus’ Christology Philosopk. X. 33, p. 542 and c. Noét. ro ff. are the chief passages 
of additional importance. In the latter passage it is specially noteworthy that 
Hippolytus, in addition to many other deviations from Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
insists on applying the full name of Son only to the incarnate Logos. In this we 
have a remnant of the more ancient idea and at the same time a concession to 
his opponents who admitted an eternal Logos in God, but not a pre-temporal 
hypostasis of the Son. See c. 15: motov otv ulov daurot 6 Oedg dix THg cupnds 
uarémenvey AAA? y Tov Adyov; ov ulov mporyyopevE Ore TO eAAELY a’Tov yevecbas. 
ual TO xowdy bvouae THe Eig avOpwrous iAooropyiac avuaAuuPdver 6 uid (nalros 
méneiog Adyco wy jeovoyevyc). od’ 4 caps ual? EauTyv dina Tov Adyou vmorrHva 
Aovvaro Size TO ev Adyw THY ctaraucw Exe. OUTWE ody Eig Uide TEAELOG OED EMauvepwdy. 
Hippolytus partook to a much greater extent than his teacher Irenzeus of the tree 
of Greek knowledge and he accordingly speaks much more frequently than the 
latter of the “divine mysteries” of the faith. From the fragments and writings of 
this author that are preserved to us the existence of very various Christologies can 
be shown; and this proves that the Christology of his teacher Irenzus had not by 
any means yet become predominant in the Church, as we might suppose from the 
latter’s confident tone. Hippolytus is an exegete and accordingly still yielded with 
comparative impartiality to the impressions conveyed by the several passages. For 
example he recognised the woman of Rev. XII. as the Church and the Logos as 
her child, and gave the following exegesis of the passage (de Christo et Anti- 
christo 61): ob madcera 4 ennayola yevvdoa en nupdiac Tov Adyov Tov Ev xdouLM 
ins axleray Simndpevov. “ual rene”, hyriv, “uldv Lppevet, og eAAEL Moueaivery mavTA 
rz thvy”, tov kppeva uui réaciov Xpiordv, muida Osot, Oedv ual tvIpwrov xaray- 
WEAAGLEVOY Gel TixToUTa 4 ExKAYo la oiacne: wavra Taz thvy. If we consider how 
Irenzeus’ pupil is led by the text of the Holy Scriptures to the most diverse 
“doctrines”, we see how the “Scripture” theologians were the very ones who 
threatened the faith with the greatest corruptions. As the exegesis of the Valentinian 
schools became the mother of numerous self-contradictory Christologies, so the same 
result was threatened here —“ doctrinz inolescentes in silvas iam exoleverunt Gnosti- 
corum.” From this standpoint Origen’s undertaking to subject the whole material 
of Biblical exegesis to a fixed theory appears in its historical greatness and importance. 


1 See other passages on p. 241, note 2. This is also reéchoed in Cyprian. See, 
for example, ep. 58. 6: “filius dei passus est ut nos filios dei faceret, et filius hominis 
(scil. the Christians) pati non vult esse dei filius possit.” 
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(“Jesus Christ became what we are in order that we might 
become what he himself is”). But, in accordance with the re- 
capitulation theory, Irenzus developed the ‘“factus est quod 
sumus nos” in such a way that the individual portions of the 
life of Christ, as corresponding to what we ought to have done 
but did not do, receive the value of saving acts culminating in 
the death on the cross. Thus he not only regards Jesus Christ 
as ‘salvation and saviour and saving” (“salus et salvator et 
salutare”’),’ but he also views his whole life as a work of sal- 
vation. All that has taken place between the conception and 
the ascension is an inner necessity in this work of salvation. 
This is a highly significant advance beyond the conception of 
the Apologists. Whilst in their case the history of Jesus seems 
to derive its importance almost solely from the fulfilment of 
prophecy, it acquires in Irenzeus an independent and fundamental 
significance. Here also we recognise the influence of ‘‘Gnosis”’, 
nay, in many places he uses the same expressions as the 
Gnostics, when he sees salvation accomplished, on the one hand, 
in the mere appearance of Jesus Christ as the second Adam, 
and on the other, in the simple acknowledgment of this appear- 
ance.” But he is distinguished from them by the fact that he 
decidedly emphasises the personal acts of Jesus, and that he 
applies the benefits of Christ’s work not to the “pneumatic”’ 
zpso facto, but in principle to all men, though practically only 
to those who listen to the Saviour’s words and adorn them- 
selves with works of righteousness.* Irenzus presented this 
work of Christ from various points of view. He regards it as 
1 See III. 10, 3. 
2 See the remarkable passage in IV. 36. 7: 4 yv@org Tov view rot Oot, Yrig Hv 
&pbapeie, Another result of the Gnostic struggle is Irenzus’ raising the question as 
to what new thing the Lord has brought (IV. 34. 1): “Si autem subit vos huius- 
modi sensus, ut dicatis: Quid igitur novi dominus attulit veniens? cognoscite, quo- 
niam omnem novitatem attulit semetipsum afferens, qui fuerat annuntiatus.” The 
new thing is then defined thus: “Cum perceperunt eam que ab eo est libertatem 
et participant visionem eius et audierunt sermones eius et fruiti sunt muneribus ab 


eo, non iam requiretur, quid novius attulit rex super eos, qui annuntiaverunt adven- 
um eius... Semetipsum enim attulit et ea que preedicta sunt bona ” 


3 See IV. 36. 6: “Adhuc manifestavit oportere nos cum vocatione (Ze, were 


Tv KxAYov) et iustitiz operibus adornari, uti requiescat super nos spiritus dei ”— 
we must provide ozrselves with the wedding garment. 
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the realisation of man’s original destiny, that is, being in com- 
munion with God, contemplating God, being imperishable like 
God; he moreover views it as the abolition of the consequences 
of Adam’s disobedience, and therefore as the redemption of men 
from death and the dominion of the devil; and finally he looks 
upon it as reconciliation with God. In all these conceptions 
Irenzeus fell back upon the ferson of Christ. Here, at the same 
time, he is everywhere determined by the content of Biblical 
passages; in fact it is just the New Testament that leads him 
to these considerations, as was first the case with the Valentin- 
ians before him. How uncertain he still is as to their ecclesias- 
tical importance is shown by the fact that he has no hesitation 
in reckoning the question, as to why the Word of God became 
flesh and suffered, among the articles that are a matter of con- 
sideration for science, but not for the simple faith (I. 10. 3). 
Here, therefore, he still maintains the archaic standpoint accord- 
ing to which it is sufficient to adhere to the baptismal confes- 
sion and wait for the second coming of Christ along with the 
resurrection of the body. On the other hand, Irenzus did not 
merely confine himself to describing the fact of redemption, its 
content and its consequences; but he also attempted to explain 
the peculiar nature of this redemption from the essence of God 
and the incapacity of man, thus solving the question “cur deus 
homo” in the highest sense.’ Finally, he adopted from Paul 
the thought that Christ’s real work of salvation consists in his 
death on the cross; and so he tried to amalgamate the two 
propositions, “filus dec jfilius homints factus est propter nos” 
(“the Son of God became Son of man for us’’) and “filius dei 
passus est propter nos” (“the Son of God suffered for us’’) as 
the most vital ones. He did not, however, clearly show which 


1 The incapacity of man is referred to in IL 18. 1: Ill. 21. 10; II. 21-23 
shows that the same man that had fallen had to be Jed to communion with God ; 
V. 21. 3: V. 24. 4 teach that man had to overcome the devil; the intrinsic necess- 
ity of God’s appearing as Redeemer is treated of in IIT. 23.1: “Si Adam iam non 
reverteretur ad vitam, sed in totum proiectus esset morti, victus esset deus et superasset 
serpentis nequitia voluntatem dei, Sed quoniam deus invictus et magnanimis est, 
magnanimem quidem se exhibuit etc.” That the accomplishment of salvation must be 
effected in a righteous manner, and therefore be as much a proof of the right- 
eousness as of the immeasurable love and mercy of God, is shown in V. 1.1: V. 21. 


19 
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of these doctrines is the more important.’ Here the ‘speculation 
of Irenzus is already involved in the same ambiguity as was 
destined to be the permanent characteristic of Church specula- 
tion as to Christ’s work in succeeding times. For on the one 
hand, Paul led one to lay all the emphasis on the death on the 
cross, and on the other, the logical result of dogmatic thinking 
only pointed to the appearance of God in the flesh, but not 
to a particular work of Christ that had not been already in- 
volved in the appearance of the Divine Teacher himself. Still, 
Irenzeus contrived to reconcile the discrepancy better than his 
successors, because, being in earnest with his idea of Christ as 
the second Adam, he was able to contemplate the whole life 
of Jesus as redemption in so far as he conceived it as a re- 
capitulation. We see this at once not only from his conception 
of the virgin birth as a fact of salvation, but also from his way 
of describing redemption as deliverance from the devil. For, 
as the birth of Christ from the Virgin Mary is the recapitulating 
counterpart of Adam’s birth from the virgin earth, and as the 
obedience of the mother of Jesus is the counterpart of Eve's 
disobedience, so the story of Jesus’ temptation is to him the 
recapitulating counterpart of the story of Adam’s temptation. 
In the way that Jesus overcame the temptation by the devil 
(Matt. IV.) Ireneus already sees the redemption of mankind 
from Satan; even then Jesus bound the strong one. But, whereas 
the devil seized upon man unlawfully and deceitfully, no in- 
justice, untruthfulness, or violence is displayed in the means by 
which Jesus resisted Satan’s temptation.’ As yet Irenzus is 
quite as free from the thought that the devil has real rights 
upon man, as he is from the immoral idea that God accomplished 
his work of redemption by an act of deceit. But, on the strength 
of Pauline passages, many of his teachings rather view redemp- 
tion from the devil as accomplished by the death of Christ, 
and accordingly represent this death as a ransom paid to the 
“apostasy” for men who had fallen into captivity. He did not, 
however, develop this thought any further. ? 


1 Trenzeus demonstrated the view in V. 21 in great detail. According to his ideas 
in this chapter we must include the history of the temptation in the regula fidei, 


9 


2 See particularly V, 1. 1: “Verbum potens et homo verus sanguine suo ratio- 
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His idea of the #econciliation of God is just’ as rudimentary, 
and merely suggested by Biblical passages. He sometimes saw 
the means of reconciliation solely in obedience and in the 
“righteous flesh” as such, at other times in the “wood.” Here. 
also the recapitulation theory again appears : through disobedience 
at the tree Adam became a debtor to God, and through obe- 
dience at the tree God is reconciled.' But teachings as to vica-. 
tious suffering on the part of Christ are not found in Irenzus,.. 


nabiliter redimens nos, redemptionem semetipsum dedit pro his, qui in captivitatem 
ducti sunt... dei verbum non deficiens in sua iustitia, iuste etiam adversus ipsam 
conversus est apostasiam, ea qu sunt sua redimens ab ea, non cum vi, quemadmodum 
illa initio dominabatur nostri, ea quz non erant sua insatiabiliter rapiens, sed 
secundum suadelam, quemadmodum decebat deum suadentem et non vim inferentem, 
accipere que vellet, ut neque quod estiustum confringeretur neque antiqua plasmatio 
dei deperiret.” We see that the idea of the blood of Christ as ransom does not 
possess with Irenzeus the value of a fully developed theory, but is suggestive of 
one. But even in this form it appeared suspicious and, in fact, a Marcionite idea 
to a Catholic teacher of the 3rd century. Pseudo-Origen (Adamantius) opposed it 
by the following argument (De recta in deum fide, edid Wetstein 1673, Sectio I. 
p- 38 sq. See Rufinus’ translation in Caspari’s Kirchenhistorische Anecdota Vol. I. 
1883, p. 34 $q, which in many places has preserved the right sense): Tov mprw- 
peevov eyes, elvar roy Xpirrov; 6 mempanwe tho éoriv; HAbEv Eig cE 6 AmrAOUG tbc 
Sri 6 mwaGy uai 6 ayopalwy adEeAhos eicry ; ei nands by 6 didBodog TH ay asa mémpaney, 
coin tori nando ZAAX ayaddc 6 yup ax” apync Pbovycac TH avbpamm, viv bux Ere’ 
tri dbdvov Byera, TH ayudH THY vouny wmapadotc, Eoras odv dinasis 6 Tov Pbdvou 
ual mavrog naxot mavodwevos. aitog yotv 6 Osd¢ evpionerar mwAyous eAAov Oe 
of Gpaupryxdres Eavroie axyarorpimaay of Bvbpwro: dre The huupring duTdve mar 
32 zaurpibycav die THv eLomAuy yviav dvTOU. Toro yup pyow 6 mpohyrys Taxis ducp- 
rec budiv emxpdbyre ual raic avojiac ekamécrerAn THY wyrepa vudv. Kat zAAo0G 
wha Awpeky émpdbyre, xal ov werk apyupiou Aurpwhicecte. 70, oud? werd epyupiou 
SyAovert, TOU aiearos Tov Xpiorov. rotro yup ddoxe: 6 mpopyrys (Isaiah, LHI. 5 
follows). 7E:mdg 2 Ors uarz a2 expiaro dove éaurod TO aiee mig ovv Kal Ex vexpayv 
dyelpero; ei yp 6 AaBay THY THEY Tay avbpumwy, rb cic, dmedwner, ouxets ExwAyoEV. 
E} 02 py amréduue, mais avécty Xpicrds; ouxers oby 76, "BE ova lay exw Betvae nat 
BEouclav exw AaPelv, Vorara, 6 yoty diaBoaos Hare XE TO ain Too Xpiorot avert 
Tig THAKG TOY avIpamwY, MOAAY Paauchysioc dvorw! het rev naxdv! Amébavev, avéory 
eg duvards: Cbynev 8 true alty mole mpiois, TOU mpopyrov Agyovros: *AvacryTw 
6 @edg nal Siconoprisbfrwcay of exbpol durot; “Omou avdoraars, exet Odvaros ! 
That is an argument as acute as it is true and victorious. 


1 See Iren. V. 2, 3, 16. 3, 17—4- In II. 16. 9 hesays: Christus per passionem 
reconciliavit nos deo.” It is moreover very instructive to compare the way in which 
Trenzeus worked out the recapitulation theory with the old proof from prophecy 
(this happened that the Scripture might be fulfilled”), Here we certainly have an 
advance; but at bottom the recapitulation theory may also be conceived as a,. 


modification of that proof. 
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and his death is seldom presented from the point of view of 
a sacrifice offered to God.’ According to this author the re- 
conciliation virtually consists in Christ’s restoring man to com- 
munion and friendship with God and procuring forgiveness of 
sins; he very seldom speaks of God being offended through 
Adam’s sin (V. 16. 3). But the incidental mention of the for- 
giveness of sins resulting from the redemption by Christ has 
not. the meaning of an adolition of sin. He connects the re- 
demption with this only in the form of Biblical and rhetorical 
phrases; for the vital point with him is the abolition of the 
consequences of sin, and particularly of the sentence of death. ? 
Here we have the transition to the conception of Christ’s work 
which makes this appear more as a completion than asa restor- 
ation. In this connection Irenzus employed the following 
categories: restoring of the likeness of God in humanity ; abolt- 
tion of death; connection and union of man with God; adoption’ 
of men as sons of God and as gods; imparting of the Spirit 
who now becomes accustomed to abide with men;* imparting 
of a knowledge of God culminating in beholding him; bestowal 
of everlasting life. All these are only the different aspects of 
one and the same blessing, which, being of a divine order, 
could only be brought to us and implanted in our nature by 
God himself, But inasmuch as this view represents Christ not 
as performing a reconciling but a perfecting work, his acés are 

1 See, e.g., IV. 5. 4: mpolvuws "ABpuxpe rov Ydtov yeovoyev# nal &yamyrov 7 cepa 
xopyous buoiay TH Osh, Wa nai 6 Oede eidon4oy Umtp rod omepuaros duToU ravric 
Tov tO1ov jLovovyevyh nal ayumyrov uidv bclav mapucyely sig AUTpwoLV Hleeré pay, 

2 There are not a few passages where Irenzus said that Christ has annihilated © 
sin, abolished Adam’s disobedience, and introduced righteousness through his 
obedience (III, 18. 6, 7: II, 20, 2: V. 16—21); but he only once tried to explain 
how that is to be conceived (III, 18. 7), and then merely reproduced Paul’s thoughts. 

3 Trenzeus has no hesitation in calling the Christian who has received the Spirit 
of God the perfect, the spiritual one, and in representing him, in contrast to the 
false Gnostic, as he who in truth judges all men, Jews, heathen, Marcionites, and 
Valentinians, but is himself judged by no one; see the great disquisition in IV. 33 
and V. g. 10, This true Gnostic, however, is only to be found where we meet 
with right faith in God the Creator, sure conviction with regard to the God-man 
Jesus Christ, true knowledge as regards the Holy Spirit and the economy of 
salvation, the apostolic doctrine, the right Church system in accordance with the 


episcopal succession, the intact Holy Scripture, and its uncorrupted text and inter- 
pretation (IV. 33. 7, 8). To him the true believer is the real Gnostic. 
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thrust more into the background; his work is contained in his 
constitution as the God-man. Hence this work has a universal 
significance for all men, not only as regards the present, but 
as regards the past from Adam downwards, in so far as they 
“according to their virtue in their generation have not only 
feared but also loved God, and have behaved justly and piously 
towards their neighbours, and have longed to see Christ and 
to hear his voice.’”’' Those redeemed by Jesus are immediately 
joined by him into a unity, into the true humanity, the Church, 
whose head he himself is.? This Church is the communion of 
the Sons of God, who have attained to a contemplation of him 
and have been gifted with everlasting life. In this the work 
of Christ the God-man is fulfilled. ; 

In Tertullian and Hippolytus, as the result of New Testament 
exegesis, we again find the same aspects of Christ’s work as 
in Ireneus, only with them the mystical form of redemption 
recedes into the background. * 


1 See IV. 22. In accordance with the recapitulation theory Christ must also 
have descended to the lower world. There he announced forgiveness of sins to 
the righteous, the patriarchs and prophets (IV. 27. 2). For this, however, Irenzeus 
was not able to appeal to Scripture texts, but only to statements of a presbyter. 
It is nevertheless expressly asserted, on the authority of Rom. III. 23, that these 
pre-Christian just men also could only receive justification and the light of sal- 
vation through the arrival of Christ among them. 


2 See III. 16. 6: “In omnibus autem est et homo plasmatio dei; et hominem ergo 
in semetipsum recapitulans est, invisibilis visibilis factus, et incomprehensibilis factus 
comprehensibilis et impassibilis passibilis, et verbum homo, universa in semetipsum 
recapitulans, uti sicut in superczlestibus et spiritalibus et invisibilibus princeps est 
verbum dei, sic et in visibilibus et corporalibus principatum habeat, in semetipsum 
primatum assumens et apponens semetipsum caput ecclesiz, universa~attrahat ad 
semetipsum apto in tempore.” 


3 There are innumerable passages where Tertullian has urged that the whole 
work of Christ is comprised in the death on the cross, and indeed that this death 
‘was the aim of Christ’s mission. See, ¢., de pat. 3: “Taceo quod figitur; in 
hoc enim venerat”; de bapt. 11: “Mors nostra dissolvi non potuit, nisi domini 
passione, nec vita restitui sine resurrectione ipsius”; adv. Marc. II. 8: “Si men- 
dacium deprehenditur Christi caro ... nec passiones Christi fidem merebuntur. 
Eversum est igitur totum dei opus. Totum Christiani nominis et pondus et fructus, 
mors Christi, negatur, quam tam impresse apostolus demendat, utique veram, sum- 
mum eam fundamentum evangelii constituens et salutis nostra et preedictionis 
sue, 1 Cor. XV. 3, 4; he follows Paul here. But on the other hand he has also 


‘adopted from Irenzeus the mystical conception of redemption—the constitution of 
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Nevertheless the eschatology as set forth by Irenzus in the 
fifth Book by no means corresponds to this conception of the 
work of Christ as a restoring and completing one; it rather 
appears as‘a remnant of antiquity directly opposed to the 


‘Christ is the redemption—though with a rationalistic explanation. See adv. Marc. 
II, 27: “‘filius miscens in semetipso hominem et deum, ut tantum homini conferat, 
quantum deo -detrahit. Conversabatur deus, ut homo divina agere doceretur. Ex 
zquo agebat deus cum homine, ut homo ex «quo agere cum deo posset.” Here 
therefore the meaning of the divine manhood of the Redeemer virtually amounts 
to divine teaching. In de resurr. 63 Christ is called “‘fidelissimus sequester dei et 
hominum, qui et homini deum et hominem deo reddet.” Note the future tense. 
It is the same with Hippolytus who in Philos. X. 34 represents the deification of 
men as the aim of redemption, but at the same time merely requires Christ as the 
lawgiver and teacher: “Ka? ratra muév expevéy Osdv rov tyra didaxbele, Hew d8 
abdveroy 6 che nat kpbaproy Lua Yuyy, Pacrriav bupavdiv droayby, 6 ev v7 
Piodg nai emoupdvov Bucirda emvyvodc, toy d& bprayTye Oeot ual cuyxAypovdjcs 
Xpirrod, obx exibuyetauc 4 méleor ual vooows dovdAodmevos. Téyovac yxp Osdc: tou yp 
tmewevac maby kvOpwrog wy, ratire edidou, drs dvbpwmoc ele, You d2 mapaxoaovbet 
Oe, Tatra mupeye exyyyeara Ode, drt ebeomowbyc, 2dévaros yevvybetc. Touréort 
To Tvaibs ceaurdv, exiyvods Tov memoryxora Oedv. Td yup emiyvaives Eaurov Exiyvwcbyve 
auuRéyxe TH xaAouevm vx’ aurot. My qeaexdpfoyre rofvuy Exauroie, avopwmor, 
(eyde TO mauArwopomety diordcyre. Xpiords yep eorw 6 naTk mavtrwv Oeds, bo rHv 
acpriav e& avIpomwy aromrvve mpoérake, véov Tov maraidy kvbpwrov axorerdy, 
eixdve rotTov uartcuc am apyic, duke trUmou rHy sig Ge EmidErxvdjevog cropyhy, oF 
mporrhyuaciw Umanovcus ceuvorc, nai eyalot dyads yevduevoc peutic, ery Suoroc 
unm’ aurov tTiuydelc. Ov yap mrwyéver Ode nal o® Oedv rowous cig d6Eav adrot.” 
It is clear that with a conception like this, which became prevalent in the 3rd cen- 
tury, Christ’s death on the cross could have no proper significance; nothing but 
the Holy Scriptures preserved its importance. We may further remark that Ter- 
tullian used the expression “satisfacere deo” about men (see, é.£-) de bapt. 20; 
de pud. 9), but, so far as I know, not about the work of Christ. This expression 
is very frequent in Cyprian (for penances), and he also uses it about Christ. In 
both writers, moreover, we find “meritum” (¢.¢, Scorp. 6) and “promereri deum”, 
With them and with Novatian the idea of ‘culpa” is also more strongly empha- 
sised than it is by the Eastern theologians. Cf. Novatian de trin. 10: “ quoniam 
cum caro et sanguis non obtinere regnum dei scribitur, non carnis substantia dam- 
nata est, que divinis manibus ne periret, exstructa est, sed sola carnis culpa merito 
reprehensa est.” Tertullian de bapt. 5 says: ““Exempto reatu eximitur et poena,” 
On the other hand he speaks of fasting as “ officia humiliationis”, through which 
we can “inlicere” God. Among these Western writers the thought that God’s 
anger must be appeased both by sacrifices and corresponding acts appears in a 
much more pronounced form than in Irenzus. This is explained by their ideas 
as practical churchmen and by their actual experiences in communities that were 
‘already of a very secular character. We may, moreover, point out in a general 
«way ‘that: the views of Hippolytus are everywhere more strictly dependent on Scrip- 
ture texts, than those of Ireneus, That many of the latter’s speculations are not 
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speculative interpretation of redemption, but protected by the 
‘regula fidet, the New Testament, especially Revelation, and the 
material hopes of the great majority of Christians. But it would 
be a great mistake to assume that Ireneus merely repeated the 
hopes of an earthly kingdom just because he still found them 
in tradition, and because they were completely rejected by the 
Gnostics and guaranteed by the vegu/a and the New Testament. ! 


found in Hippolytus is simply explained by the fact that they have no clear 
scriptural -basis; see Overbeck, Quest, Hippol., Specimen p. 75, note 29. On a 
superficial reading Tertullian seems to have a greater variety of points of view 
than Irenzeus; he has in truth fewer, he contrived to work the grains of gold 
transmitted to him in such a way as to make the form more valuable than the 
substance. But one idea of Tertullian, which is not found in Irenzeus, and which 
in after times was to attain great importance in the East (after Origen’s day) and 
in the West (after the time of Ambrosius), may be further referred to. We mean 
the notion that Christ is the bridegroom and the human soul (and also the 
human body) the bride. This theologoumenon owes its origin to a combina- 
tion .of two older ones, and subsequently received its Biblical basis from the 
Song of Solomon. The first of these older theologoumena is the Greek philo- 
sophical notion that the divine Spirit is the bridegroom and husband of the human 
soul. See the Gnostics (¢.¢., the sublime description in the Excerpta ex Theodoto 
27); Clem. ep. ad Jacob. 4. 6; as well as Tatian, Orat. 13; Tertull., de anima 41 
fin.: “Sequitur animam nubentem spiritui caro; o beatum connubium”; and the 
still earlier Sap. Sal. VIII. 2 sq. An offensively realistic form of this image is 
found in Clem. Hom. III. 27: wyuoy yp early 6 rite kvbpwmros, omdéray rot daysoic 
mpodyrou Aux Aoymw aaybeluc omespouevos dwrifyra: roy voty. The second is the 
apostolic notion that the Church is the bride and the body of Christ. In the 2nd 
Epistle of Clement the latter theologoumenon is already applied in a modified form, 
Here it is said that humanity as the Church, that is human nature (the flesh), be- 
longs to Christ as his Eve (c. 14; see also Ignat. ad Polyc. V. 2; Tertull. de 
monog. II, and my notes on Aidayy XI. 11). The conclusion that could be 
drawn from this, and that seemed to have a basis in certain utterances of Jesus, 
viz., that the individual human soul together with the flesh is to be designated as 
the bride of Christ, was, so far as I know, first arrived at by Tertullian de resurr. 
63: ‘“Carnem et spiritum iam in semetipso Christus foederavit, sponsam sponso et 
sponsum sponsz comparavit. Nam et si animam quis contenderit sponsam, vel 
dotis nomine sequetur animam caro... Caro est sponsa, que in Christo spiritum 
sponsum per sanguinem pacta est”; see also de virg. vel. 16, Notice, however, 
that Tertullian continually thinks of all souls together (all flesh together) rather 
than of the individual soul. 


1 By the veguda inasmuch as the words “from thence he will come to judge 
the quick and the dead” had a fixed place in the confessions, and the belief in 
the duplex adventus Christi formed one of the most important articles of Church 
belief in contradistinction to Judaism and Gnosticism (see the collection of passages 
in Hesse, “das Muratorische Fragment”, p. 112 f.). But the belief in the return of 
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The truth rather is that he as well as Melito, Hippolytus, Ter- 
tullian, Lactantius, Commodian, and Victorinus lived in these 
hopes no less than did Papias, the Asia Minor Presbyters and 
Justin.' But this is the clearest proof that all these theologians 
were but half-hearted in their theology, which was forced upon 
them, in defence of the traditional faith, by the historical situ- 
ation in which they found themselves. The Christ, who will 
shortly come to overcome Antichrist, overthrow the Roman 
empire, establish in Jerusalem a kingdom of glory, and feed 
believers. with the fat of a miraculously fruitful earth, is in fact 
a quite different being from the Christ who, as the incarnate 


Christ to this world necessarily involved the hope of a kingdom of glory under 
Christ upon earth, and without this hope is merely a rhetorical flourish. 


1 Cf. here the account already given in Book I., chap. 3, Vol. I., p. 167 ff., Book L., 
chap. 4, Vol. I, p. 261, Book IL, chap. 3, Vol. L, p. 105 f. On Melito compare the 
testimony of Polycrates in Eusebius, H. E. V. 24. 5, and the title of his lost work 
mEpt TOU diaRdAou nel rio amoxaaAdews "Iwdvov.” Chiliastic ideas are also found in the 
epistle from Lyons in Eusebius, H. E. V. 1 sq. On Hippolytus see his work 
“de Christo et Antichristo” and Overbeck’s careful account (lc., p. 70 sq.) of the 
agreement here existing between Irenzeus and Hippolytus as well as of the latter’s 
chiliasm on which unfounded doubts have been cast. Overbeck has also, in my 
opinion, shown the probability of chiliastic portions having been removed at a 
later period both from Hippolytus’ book and the great work of Ireneus. The ex- 
tensive fragments of Hippolytus’ commentary on Daniel are also to be compared 
(and especially the portions full of glowing hatred to Rome lately discovered by 
Georgiades). With reference to Tertullian compare particularly the writings adv. 
Mare. TII., adv. Jud., de resurrectione carnis, de anima, and the titles of the sub- 
sequently suppressed writings de paradiso and de spe fidelium. Further see Com- 
modian, Carmen apolog., Lactantius, Instit. div., 1. VII., Victorinus, Commentary on 
the Apocalypse. It is very remarkable that Cyprian already set chiliasm aside ; 
cf. the conclusion of the second Book of the Testimonia and the few passages in 
which he quoted the last chapters of Revelation. The Apologists were silent about 
chiliastic hopes, Justin even denied them in Apol. I. 11, but, as we have remarked, 
he gives expression to them in the Dialogue and reckons them necessary to complete 
orthodoxy. The Pauline eschatology, especially several passages in 1 Cor. XV. 
(see particularly verse 50), caused great difficulties to the Fathers from Justin down- 
wards. See Fragm. Justini IV. a Methodio supped. in Otto, Corp. Apol. IIL, p. 254, 
Iren. V. 9, Tertull. de resurr. 48 sq. According to Irenzeus the heretics, who 
completely abandoned the early-Christian eschatology, appealed to 1 Cor. XV. 50. 
The idea of a kind of purgatory—a notion which does not originate with the 
realistic but with the philosophical eschatology—is quite plainly found in Tertullian, 
e.g., in de anima 57 and 58 (“modicum delictum illuc luendum”). He speaks in 
several passages of stages and different places of bliss; and this was a universally 
diffused idea (e.¢., Scorp. 6). 
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God, has already virtually accomplished his work of imparting 
perfect knowledge and filling mankind with divine life and in- 
corruptibility. The fact that the old Catholic Fathers have both 
Christs shows more clearly than any other the middle position 
that they occupy between the acutely hellenised Christianity of 
the theologians, z.e., the Gnostics, and the old tradition of the 
Church. We have indeed seen that the twofold conception of 
Christ and his work dates back to the time of the Apostles, 
for there is a vast difference between the Christ of Paul and 
the Christ of the supposedly inspired Jewish Apocalypses; and 
also that the agency in producing this conjunction may be 
traced back to the oldest time; but the union of a precise 
Christological Gnosis, such as we find in Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
with the retention in their integrity of the imaginative series of 
thoughts about Antichrist, Christ as the warrior hero, the double 
resurrection, and the kingdom of glory in Jerusalem, is really 
a historical novelty. There is, however, no doubt that the 
strength of the old Catholic theology in opposition to the Gnos- 
tics lies in the accomplishment of this union, which, on the 
basis of the New Testament, appeared to the Fathers possible 
and necessary. For it is not systematic consistency that secures 
the future of a religious conception within a church, but its 
elasticity, and its richness in dissimilar trains of thought. But 
no doubt this must be accompanied by a firm foundation, and 
this too the old Catholic Fathers possessed—the church system 
itself. 

As regards the details of the eschatological hopes, they were 
fully set, forth by Irenzus himself in Book V. Apart from the 
belief that the returning Nero would be the Antichrist, an idea 
spread in the West during the third century by the Sibylline 
verses and proved from Revelation, the later teachers who 
preached chiliastic hopes did not seriously differ from the Gallic 
bishop; hence the interpretation of Revelation is in its main 
features the same. It is enough therefore to refer to the fifth 
Book of Irenzus.' There is no need to show in detail that 

1 Trenzus begins with the resurrection of the body and the proofs of it (in 


opposition to Gnosticism). These proofs are taken from the omnipotence and 
goodness of God, the long life of the patriarchs, the translation of Enoch and 
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chiliasm leads to a peculiar view of history, which is as much 
opposed to that resulting from the Gnostic theory of redemp- 
tion, as this doctrine itself forbids the hope of a bliss to be 
‘realised in an earthly kingdom of glory. This is not the proper 
place to demonstrate to what extent the two have been blended, 


Elijah, the preservation of Jonah and of the three men in the fiery furnace, the 
essential nature of man as a temple of God to which the body also belongs, and 
the resurrection of Christ (V. 3—7). But Irenzus sees the chief proof in the in- 
carnation of Christ, in the dwelling of the Spirit with its gifts in us (V. 8—16), 
and in the feeding of our body with the holy eucharist (V. 2. 3). Then he dis- 
cusses the defeat of Satan by Christ (V. 21—23), shows that the powers that be 
are set up by God, that the devil therefore manifestly lies in arrogating to him- 
‘self the lordship of the world (V. 24), but that he acts as a rebel and robber in 
.attempting to make himself master of it. This brings about the transition to 
Antichrist. The latter is possessed of the whole power of the devil, sums up in 
himself therefore all sin and wickedness, and pretends to be Lord and God. Heis 
described in accordance with the Apocalypses of Daniel and John as well as according 
to Matth. XXIV. and 2nd Thessalonians. He is the product of the 4th Kingdom 
that is, the Roman empire; but at the same time springs from the tribe of Dan 
_(V. 30. 2), and will take up his abode in Jerusalem etc. The returning Christ 
will destroy him, and the Christ will come back when 6000 years of the 
world’s history have elapsed; for “in as many days as the world was made, in so 
many thousands of years will it be ended” (V. 28. 3). The seventh day is then 
the great world Sabbath, during which Christ will reign with the saints of the 
first resurrection after the destruction of Antichrist. Irenzeus expressly argued 
against such “as pass for orthodox, but disregard the order of the progress of the 
righteous and know no stages of preparation for incorruptibility” (V. 31). By this 
he means such as assume that after death souls immediately pass to God. On the 
contrary he argues that these rather wait in a hidden place for the resurrection 
which takes place on the return of Christ, after which the souls receive back their 
bodies and men now restored participate in the Saviour’s Kingdom (V. 31. 2). 
This Kingdom on earth precedes the universal judgment; “for it is just that they 
should also receive the fruits of their patience in the same creation in which they 
suffered tribulation”; moreover, the promise made to Abraham that Palestine 
would be given to him and to his seed, ze. the Christians, must be fulfilled 
(V. 32). There they will eat and drink with the Lord in the restored body (V. 33. I), 
sitting at a table covered with food (V. 33. 2) and consuming the produce of the 
land, which the earth affords in miraculous fruitfulness. Here Irenzeus appeals to 
liceed utterances of the Lord of which he had been informed by Papias (V. 33. 3,.4). 
The wheat will be so fat that lions lying peacefully beside the cattle will be able 
to feed themselves even on the chaff (V. 33. 3, 4). Such and similar promises are 
everywhere to be understood in a literal sense, Irenzeus here expressly argues 
against any figurative interpretation (ibid. and V. 35). He therefore adopted the 
whole Jewish eschatology, the only difference being that he regards the Church as 
‘the seed of Abraham. The earthly Kingdom is then followed by the second re- 
surrection, the general judgment, and the final end, 
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‘and how the chiliastic scheme of history has been eniptied of 
its content and utilised in the service of theological apologetics. 

But the Gnostics were not the only opponents of chiliasm. 
‘Justin, even in his time, knew orthodox Christians who refused 
‘to believe in an earthly kingdom of Christ in Jerusalem, and 
Irenzeus (V. 33 ff.), Tertullian, and Hippolytus’ expressly argued 
against these. Soon after the middle of the second century, 
we hear of an ecclesiastical party in Asia Minor, which not 
only repudiated chiliasm, but also rejected the Revelation of 
John as an untrustworthy book, and subjected it to sharp criti- 
cism. These were the so-called Alogi.* But in the second 
century such Christians were still in the minority in the Church. 
It was only in the course of the third century that chiliasm was 
almost completely ousted in the East. This was the result of 
the Montanistic controversy and the Alexandrian theology. In the 
West, however, it was only threatened. In this Church the 
first literary opponent of chiliasm and of the Apocalypse ap- 
‘pears to have been the Roman Presbyter Caius. But his po- 
‘lemic did not prevail. On the other hand the learned bishops 
of the East in the third century used their utmost efforts to 
combat and extirpate chiliasm. The information given to us 
by Eusebius (H. E. VII. 24), from the letters of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, about that father’s struggles with whole communities 
in Egypt, who would not give up chiliasm, is of the highest 
interest. This account shews that wherever philosophical theol- 
ogy had not yet made its way the chiliastic hopes were not 
only cherished and defended against being explained away, but 
were emphatically regarded as Christianity itself.* Cultured 


1 Hippolytus in the lost book vUmép rot uark "lwévvyy evayyeaiou nal aro- 
zxarvyewc. Perhaps we may also reckon Melito among the literary defenders of 
Chiliasm, 


3 See Epiph., H. 51, who here falls back on Hippolytus. 


3 In the Christian village communities of the district of Arsinoé the people would 
not part with chiliasm, and matters even went the length of an “apostasy” from 
the Alexandrian Church. A book by an Egyptian bishop, Nepos, entitled “Refuta- 
tion of the allegorists” attained the highest repute. “They esteem the Jaw and the 
prophets as nothing, neglect to follow the Gospels, think little of the Epistles of 
the Apostles, and on the contrary declare the doctrine set forth in this book to be 
a really great secret, They do not permit the simpler brethren. among us to obtain 
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theologians were able to achieve the union of chiliasm and 
religious philosophy; but the ‘simplices et idiote’’ could only 
understand the former. As the chiliastic hopes were gradually 
obliged to recede in exactly the same proportion as philosophic 
theology became naturalised, so also their subsidence denotes 
the progressive tutelage of the laity. The religion they under- 
-stood was taken from them, and they received in return a faith 
they could not understand; in other words, the old faith and 
the old hopes decayed of themselves and the authority of a 
mysterious faith took their place. In this sense the extirpation 
or decay of chiliasm is perhaps the most momentous fact in 
the history of Christianity in the East. With chiliasm men also 
lost the living faith in the nearly impending return of Christ, 
and the consciousness that the prophetic spirit with its gifts is 
a real possession of Christendom. Such of the old hopes as 
remained were at most particoloured harmless fancies which, 
when allowed by theology, were permitted to be added to 
dogmatics. In the West, on the contrary, the millennial hopes 
retained their vigour during the whole third century; we know 
of no. bishop there who would have opposed chiliasm. With 
this, however, was preserved a portion of the earliest Christianity 
which was to exercise its effects far beyond the time of 
Augustine. 

Finally, we have still to treat of the altered conceptions re- 
garding the Old Testament which the creation of the New pro- 
duced among the early-Catholic Fathers. In the case of Barna- 
bas and the Apologists we became acquainted with a theory 
of the Old Testament which represented it as the Chris- 


a sublime and grand idea of the glorious and truly divine appearance of our Lord, 
of our resurrection from the dead as well as of the union and assimilation with 
him; but they persuade us to hope for things petty, perishable, and similar to the 
present in the kingdom of God.” So Dionysius expressed himself, and these words 
are highly characteristic of his own position and that of his opponents; for in fact 
the whole New Testament could not but be thrust into the background in cases 
where the chiliastic hopes were really adhered to. Dionysius asserts that he convinced 
these Churches by his lectures; but chiliasm and material religious ideas were still 
long preserved in the deserts of Egypt. They were cherished by the monks; hence 
Jewish Apocalypses accepted by Christians are preserved in the Coptic and Ethi- 
opian languages, 
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tian book of revelation and accordingly subjected it throughout 
to an allegorical process. Here nothing specifically new could 
be pointed out as having been brought by Christ.. Sharply 
opposed to this conception was that of Marcion, according to 
which the whole Old Testament was regarded as the proclam- 
ation of a Jewish God hostile to the God of redemption. The 
views of the majority of the Gnostics occupied a middle position 
between the two notions. These distinguished different com- 
ponents of the Old Testament, some of which they traced to 
the supreme God himself and others to intermediate and male- 
volent beings. In this way they both established a connection 
between the Old Testament, and the Christian revelation and 
contrived to show that the latter contained a specific novelty. 
This historico-critical conception, such as we specially see it in 
the epistle of Ptolemy to Flora, could not be accepted by the 
Church because it abolished strict monotheism and endangered 
the proof from prophecy. No doubt, however, we already find 
in Justin and others the beginning of a compromise, in so far 
as a distinction was made between the moral law of nature 
contained in the Old Testament—the Decalogue—and the cere- 
monial law; and in so far as the literal interpretation of the 
latter, for which a pedagogic significance was claimed, was 
allowed in addition to its typical or Christian sense. With this 
theory it was possible, on the one hand, to do some sort of 
justice to the historical position of the Jewish people, and on 
the other, though indeed in a meagre fashion, to give expression 
to the novelty of Christianity. The latter now appears as the 
new law or the law of freedom, in so far as the moral law of 
nature had been restored in its full purity without the burden 
of ceremonies, and a particular historical relation to God was 
allowed to the Jewish nation, though indeed more a wrathful 
than a covenant one. For the ceremonial regulations were 
conceived partly as tokens of the judgment on Israel, partly as 
concessions to the stiffneckedness of the people in order to 
protect them from the worst evil, polytheism. 

Now the struggle with the Gnostics and Marcion, and the 
creation of a New Testament had necessarily a double conse- 
quence. On the one hand, the proposition that the “Father of 
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Jesus Christ is the creator of the world and the God of the 
Old Testament” required the strictest adherence to the unity 
of the two Testaments, so that the traditional apologetic view 
of the older book had to undergo the most rigid development; 
on the other, hand, as soon as the New Testament was created, 
it was. impossible to avoid seeing that this book was superior 
to the earlier one, and thus the theory of the novelty of the 
Christian doctrine worked out by the Gnostics and Marcion had 
in some way or other to be set forth and demonstrated. We 
now see the old Catholic Fathers engaged in the solution of 
this twofold problem; and their method of accomplishing it has 
continued to be the prevailing one in all Churches up to the 
present time, in so far as the ecclesiastical and dogmatic prac- 
tice still continues to exhibit the inconsistencies of treating the: 
Old Testament as a Christian book in the strict sense of the, 
word and yet elevating the New above it, of giving a typical 
interpretation to the ceremonial law and yet acknowledging that, 
the Jewish people had a covenant with God. 

With regard to the first point, viz., the maintenance of the 
unity of the two Testaments, Irenzus and Tertullian gave a 
most detailed demonstration of it in opposition to Marcion, ! 
and primarily indeed with the same means as the older teachers 
had already used. It is Christ that prophesied and appeared 
in the Old Testament; he is the householder who produced 
both Old and New Testaments.? Moreover, as the two have 
the same origin, their meaning is also the same. Like Barnabas’ 
the early-Catholic Fathers contrived to give all passages in the 
Old Testament a typical Christian sense: it is the same truth 
which we can learn from the prophets and again from Christ 
and the Apostles. With regard to the Old Testament the watch-. 
word is: “Seek the type” (“Typum queras’’).* But they went 


1 See Irenzus lib. IV. and Tertull. adv. Mare. lib. II. and III. 


2 Jt would be superfluous to quote passages here; two may stand for all. Iren. 
IV. 9. 1: “Utraque testamenta unus et idem paterfamilias produxit, verbum dei, 
dominus noster Jesus Christus, qui et Abrahze et Moysi collocutus est.” Both Testa- 
ments are “unius et eiusdem substantie.” IV. 2. 3: “Moysis liter sunt verba 
Christi.” : 

® See Trem, IV; 31. 2. 
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a step further still. In opposition to Marcion’s antitheses and 
his demonstration that the God of the Old Testament is a 
petty being and has enjoined petty, external observances, they 
seek to show in syntheses that the same may be said of the. 
New. (See Irenzeus IV. 21—36). The effort of the older teachers 
to exclude everything outward and ceremonial is no longer met 
with to the same extent in Irenzus and Tertullian, at least 
when they are arguing and defending their position against the . 
Gnostics. This has to be explained by two causes. In the first 
place Judaism (and Jewish Christianity) was at bottom no longer 
an enemy to be feared; they therefore ceased to make such 
efforts to avoid the “Jewish” conception of the Old Testament. 
Irenzeus, for example, emphasised in the most naive manner the 
observance of the Old Testament law by the early Apostles 
and also by Paul. This is to him a complete proof that they. 
did not separate the Old Testament God from the Christian 
Deity.’ In connection with this we observe that the radical 
antijudaism of the earliest period more and more ceases. Ire- 
nzeus and Tertullian admitted that the Jewish nation had a 
covenant with God and that the literal interpretation of the Old 
Testament was justifiable. Both repeatedly testified that the , 
Jews had the right doctrine and that they only lacked the 
knowledge of the Son. These thoughts indeed do not attain | 
clear expression with them because their works contain no. 
systematic discussions involving these principles. In the second 
place the Church itself had become an institution where sacred | 
ceremonial injunctions were necessary; and, in order to find 
a basis for these, they had to fall back on Old Testament 
commandments (see Vol. I., chap. 6, p. 291 ff.). In Tertul-, 
lian we find this only in its most rudimentary form;* but in 


1 Tren. II. 12. 15 (on Gal. II. 11 f.): Sic apostoli, quos universi actus et 
universe doctrine dominus testes fecit, religiose agebant circa dispositionem legis, , 
qnz est secundum Moysem, ab uno et eodem significantes esse deo”; see Over- 
beck “Ueber die Auffassung des Streits des Paulus mit Petrus bei den Kirchen- 
vatern,” 1877, p. 8 f. Similar remarks are frequent in Irenzus. 


2 Cf., ¢g., de monog. 7: “ Certe sacerdotes sumus a Christo vocati, monoga- 
miz debitores, ex pristina dei lege, qu nos tunc in suis sacerdotibus prophetavit.” 
Here also Tertullian’s Montanism had an effect. Though conceiving the directions 
of the Paraclete as mew legislation, the Montanists would not renounce the view 
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the course of the third century these needs grew mightily ' and 
were satisfied. In this way the Old Testament threatened to 
become an authentic book of revelation to the Church, and that 
in a quite different and much more dangerous sense than was 
formerly the case with the Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists. 

With reference to the second point, we may remark that just 
when the decay of antijudaism, the polemic against Marcion, 
and the new needs of the eccleciastical system threatened the 
Church with an estimate of the Old Testament hitherto unheard 
of, the latter was nevertheless thrust back by the creation and 
authority. of the New Testament, and this consequently revived 
the uncertain position in which the sacred book was henceforth 
to remain. Here also, as in every other case, the development 
in the Church ends with the complexus opposttorum, which no- 
where allows all the’ conclusions to be drawn, but offers the 
great advantage of removing every perplexity up to a certain 
point. The early-Catholic Fathers adopted from Justin the dis- 
tinction between the Decalogue, as the moral law of nature, 
and the ceremonial law; whilst the oldest theologians (the Gnos- 
tics) and the New Testament suggested to them the thought 
of the (relative) novelty of Christianity and therefore also of the 
New Testament. Like Marcion they acknowledged the literal 
sense of the ceremonial law and God’s covenant with the Jews; 
and they sought to sum up and harmonise all these features in 
the thought of an economy of salvation and of a history of 
salvation. This economy and history of salvation which con- 
tained the conception of a divine accommodation and pedagogy, 
and which accordingly distinguished between constituent parts 
of different degrees of value (in the Old Testament also), is the 
great result presented in the main work of Irenzus and accepted 
by Tertullian. It is to exist beside the proof from prophecy 
without modifying it; and thus appears as something inter- 


that these laws were in some way already indicated in the written documents of 
revelation. 


1 Very much may be made out with regard to this from Origen’s works and 
the later literature, particularly from Commodian and the Apostolic Constitutions, 
lib. L—VI. 


2 


2 Where Christians needed the proof from prophecy or indulged in a devotional 


a~'| 
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mediate between the Valentinian conception that destroyed the 
unity of origin of the Old Testament and the old idea which 
neither acknowledged various constituents in the book nor re- 
cognised the peculiarities of Christianity. We are therefore justi- 
fied in regarding this history of salvation approved by the 
Church, as well as the theological propositions of Irenzus and 
Tertullian generally, as a Gnosis “toned down”’ and reconciled 
with Monotheism. This is shown too in the faint gleam of a 
historical view that still shines forth from this “history of sal- 
vation” as a remnant of that bright light which may be recog- 
nised in the Gnostic conception of the Old Testament.'! Still, 
it is a striking advance that Irenzus has made beyond Justin and 
especially beyond Barnabas. No doubt it is mythological history 
that appears in this history of salvation and the recapitulating 
story of Jesus with its saving facts that is associated with it; 
and it is a view that is not even logically worked out, but ever 
and anon crossed by the proof from prophecy; yet for all that 
it is development and history. 

The fundamental features of Irenaeus’ conception are as 
follow: The Mosaic law and the New Testament dispensation 
of grace both emanated from one and the same God, and were 
granted for the salvation of the human race in a form appro- 
priate to the times.” The two are in part different; but the 
difference must be conceived as due to causes * that do not 
affect the unity of the author and of the main points.* We 
must make the nature of God and the nature of man our point 
of departure. God is always the same, man is ever advancing 
towards God; God is always the giver, man always the receiver; ° 


application of the Old Testament, everything indeed remained as before, and every 
Old Testament passage was taken for a Christian one, as has remained the case 
even to the present day. 

1 With the chiliastic view of history this newly acquired theory has nothing 
in common. 

2 Tren, III. 12. 11. 

3 See IIL 12. 12. 

4 No commutatio agnitionis takes place, says Irenseus, but only an increased 
gift (IV. 11. 3); for the knowledge of God the Creator is “principium evangelii.” 
(IIE 11. 7). 

5 See IV. 11. 2 and other passages, ¢.g., 1V. 20. 7: IV. 26. 1: IV. 37.7: IV. 38.1—4. 
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God leads us ever to the highest goal; man, however, is not 
God from the beginning, but is destined to incorruptibility, 
which he is to attain step by step, advancing from the child- 
hood stage to perfection (see above, p. 267 f.). This progress, 
conditioned by the nature and destination of man, is, however, 
dependent on the revelation of God by his Son, culminating in 
the incarnation of the latter and closing with the subsequent 
bestowal of the Spirit on the human race. In Irenzus therefore 
the place of the many different revelation-hypostases of the 
Valentinians is occupied by the one God, who stoops to the 
level of developing humanity, accommodates himself to it, guides 
it, and bestows on it increasing revelations of grace.’ The 
fundamental knowledge of God and the moral law of nature, z.2., 
natural morality, were already revealed to man and placed in 
his heart? by the creator. He who preserves these, as for 
example the patriarchs did, is justified. (In this case Jrenzus 
leaves Adam’s sin entirely out of sight). But it was God’s will 
to bring men into a higher union with himself; wherefore his 
Son descended to men from the beginning and accustomed him- 
self to dwell among them. The patriarchs loved God and re- 
frained from injustice towards their neighbours; hence it was 
not necessary that they should be exhorted with the strict letter 
of the law, since they had the righteousness of the law in them- 
selves. ? But, as far as the great majority of men are concerned, 
they wandered away from God and fell into the sorriest con- 
dition. From this moment Ireneus, keeping strictly to the Old 
Testament, only concerns himself with the Jewish people, These 


1 Several covenants I. 10. 3; four covenants (Adam, Noah, Moses, * Christ) 
TII.. 11. 83; the two Testaments (Law and New Covenant) are very frequently mentioned. 

2 This is very frequently mentioned; see ¢¢., IV. 13. 1: “Et quia dominus 
naturalia legis, per que homo iustificatur, que etiam ante legisdationem custo- 
diebant qui fide iustificabantur et placebant deo non dissolvit etc.” IV. 15, 1. 

3 Trenzeus, as a rule, views the patriarchs as perfect saints; see III. 11. 8: 
“Verbum dei illis quidem qui ante Moysem fuerunt patriarchis secundum divini- 
tatem et gloriam colloquebatur”, and especially IV. 16. 3. As to the Son’s having 
descended from the beginning and having thus appeared to the patriarchs also, 
see LV. 6. 7. Not merely Abraham but all the other exponents of revelation knew 
both the Father and the Son. Nevertheless Christ was also obliged to descend to 
the lower world to the righteous, the prophets, and the patriarchs, in order to 
bring them forgiveness of sins (IV. 27: 2). 
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are to him the representatives of humanity. It is only at this 
period that the training of the human race is given to them; but 
it is really the Jewish zation that he keeps in view, and through this 
he differs very decidedly from such as Barnabas.’ When righteous- 
ness and love to God died out in Egypt, God led his people 
forth so that man might again become a disciple and imitator 
of God. He gave him the written law (the Decalogue), which 
contains nothing else than the moral law of nature that had 
fallen into oblivion.*? But when they made to themselves a 
golden calf and chose to be slaves rather than free men, then 
the Word, through the instrumentality of Moses, gave to them, 
as a particular addition, the commandments of slavery (the 
ceremonial law) in a form suitable for their training. These were 
bodily commandments of bondage which did not separate them 
from God, but held them in the yoke. The ceremonial law was 
thus a pedagogic means of preserving the people from idolatry; 
-but it was at the same time a type of the future. Each constit- 
uent of the ceremonial law has this double signification, and both 
of these meanings originate with God, z.¢., with Christ; for “how 
is Christ the end of the law, if he be not the beginning of it?”’ 
(“quomodo finis legis Christus, si non et initium eius esset’’) 
IV. 12. 4. Everything in the law is therefore holy, and moreover 
we are only entitled to blame such portions of the history of the 
Jewish nation as Holy Scripture itself condemns. This nation 
was obliged to circumcise itself, keep Sabbaths, offer up sacrifices, 
and do whatever is related of it, so far as its action is not 
censured. All this belonged to the state of bondage in which 
men had a covenant with God and in which they also possessed 


1 On the contrary he agrees with the teachings of a presbyter, whom he 
frequently quotes in the 4th Book. To Irenzeus the heathen are simply idolaters 
who have even forgotten the law written in the heart; wherefore the Jews stand much 
higher, for they only lacked the agnitio filii, See Ill. 5. 3 : IL. 10, 3: Ii. 12.7 
IV. 23, 24. Yet there is still a great want of clearness here. Irenzeus cannot get 
rid of the following contradictions. The pre-Christian righteous know the Son and 
do not know him; they require the appearance of the Son and do not require it; 
and the agwitio filii seems sometimes a new, and in fact the decisive, verdtas, and 
‘sometimes that involved in the knowledge of God the Creator. 


2 Trenzus IV. 16, 3. See IV. 15. 1: “Decalogum si quis non fecerit, non habet 
salutem’’. 
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the right faith in the one God and were taught before hand to 
follow his Son (IV. 12, 5 ; “lex predocuit hominem sequi oportere 
Christum”’). In addition to this, Christ continually manifested 
himself to the people in the prophets, through whom also he 
indicated the future and prepared men for his appearance. In 
the prophets the Son of God accustomed men to be instruments 
of the Spirit of God and to have fellowship with the Father in 
them; and in them he habituated himself to enter bodily into 
humanity.’ Hereupon began the last stage, in which men, being 
now sufficiently trained, were to receive the “ testamentum liber- 
tatis’’ and be adopted as Sons of God. By the union of the 
Son of God with the flesh the aguztzo filzz first became possible 
to all; that is the fundamental novelty. The next problem was 
to restore the law of freedom. Here a threefold process was 
necessary. In the first place the Law of Moses, the Decalogue, 
had been disfigured and blunted by the “traditio seniorum”’. 
First of all then the pure moral law had to be restored ; secondly, 
it was now necessary to extend and fulfil it by expressly search- 
ing out the inclinations of the heart in all cases, thus unveiling 
the law in its whole severity; and lastly the particularia legis, 
z.¢., the law of bondage, had to be abolished. But in the latter 


1 As the Son has manifested the Father from of old, so also the law, and indeed 
even the ceremonial law, is to be traced back to him. See IV. 6. 7: IV. 12. 4: 
IV. 14. 2: “his qui inquieti erant in eremo dans aptissimam legem. . . per omnes 
transiens verbum omni conditioni congruentem et aptam legem conscribens”. IV. 
4. 2. The law is a law of bondage; it was just in that capacity that it was 
mecessary; see) 1V- 4.01% IV, Lie LV. 13. 2A VAs Se DV erS sl Vent © al 
32: IV. 36. A part of the commandments are concessions on account of hard- 
ness of heart (IV. 15. 2). But Irenzeus still distinguishes very decidedly between 
the “people” and the prophets. This is a survival of the old view. The prophets 
he said knew very well of the coming of the Son of God and the granting of a 
new covenant (IV. 9. 3: IV. 20. 4, 5: IV. 33. 10); they understood what was 
typified by the ceremonial law, and to them accordingly the law had only a typi- 
cal signification. Moreover, Christ himself came to them ever and anon through 
the prophetic spirit. The preparation for the new covenant is therefore found in 
the prophets and in the typical character of the old. Abraham has this peculi- 
arity, that both Testaments were prefigured in him: the Testament of faith, be- 
cause he was justified before his circumcision, and the Testament of the law. The 
latter occupied “the middle times”, and therefore come in between (IVer25 en). 
This is a Pauline thought, though otherwise indeed there is not much in Irenzeus 
to remind us of Paul, because he used the moral categories, growth and training, 
instead of the pelicans ones, sz and grace. 
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connection Christ and the Apostles themselves avoided every 
transgression of the ceremonial law, in order to prove that this also 
had a divine origin. The non-observance of this law was first 
permitted to the Gentile Christians, Thus, no doubt, Christ him- 
self is the end of the law, but only in so far as he has abolished 
the law of bondage and restored the moral law in its whole 
purity and severity, and given us himself. 

The question as to the difference between the New Testament 
and the Old is therefore answered by IJrenzus in the following 
manner. It consists (1) in the agzztio filzz and consequent trans- 
formation of the slaves into children of God; and (2) in the 
restoration of the law, which is a law of freedom just because 
it excludes bodily commandments, and with stricter interpretation 
lays the whole stress on the inclinations of the heart.’ But in 


1 The law, ze., the ceremonial law, reaches down to John, IV. 4. 2. The New 
Testament is a law of freedom, because through it we are adopted as sons of 
God) Mis. 3);, Ui 10) 5 IL resis 2. 14) UN 15. 3: LV.10, 15.25 Ive 
Piee Fee LVN 13s. 2,) 4 eek Se 1, 23 LVN 16352 LV ero sel Virgo ke Sacne ol Ve 
36. 2 Christ did not abolish the waturalia legis, the Decalogue, but extended and 
fulfilled them; here the old Gentile-Christian moral conception based on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, prevails. Accordingly Irenzeus now shows that in the case of 
the children of freedom the situation has become much more serious, and that 
the judgments are now much more threatening. Finally, he proves that the ful- 
filling, extending, and sharpening of the law form a contrast to the blunting of the 
natural moral law by the Pharisees and elders; see IV. 12. 1 ff.: “Austero dei 
preecepto miscent seniores aquatam traditionem”. IV. 13. 1. f.: “Christus naturalia 
legis (which are summed up in the commandment of love) extendit et implevit... 
plenitudo et extensio... necesse fuit, auferri quidem vincula servitutis, superextendi 
vero decreta libertatis”. That is proved in the next passage from the Sermon on 
the Mount: we must not only refrain from evil works, but also from evil desire. 
IV. 16. 5: “Hec ergo, que in servitutem et in signum data sunt illis, circum- 
scripsit novo libertatis testamento. Quz autem naturalia et liberalia et communia 
omnium, auxit et dilatavit, sine invidia largiter donans hominibus per adoptionem, 
patrem scire deum... auxit autem etiam timorem: filios enim plus timere oportet 
quam servos”. IV. 27. 2. The new situation is a more serious one; the Old 
Testament believers have the death of Christ as an antidote for their sins, “prop- 
ter eos vero, qui nunc peccant, Christus non iam morietur”. IV. 28. 1 f.: under 
the old covenant God punished “typice et temporaliter et mediocrius”, under the 
new, on the contrary, “vere et semper et austerius”... as under the new cove- 
nant “fides aucta est”, so also it is true that “diligentia conversationis adaucta 
est”, The imperfections of the law, the “particularia legis”, the law of bondage 
have been abolished by Christ, see specially IV. 16, 17, for the types are now 
fulfilled; but Christ and the Apostles did not transgress the law; freedom was first 
granted to the Gentile Christians (III. 12) and circumcision and foreskin united 
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a these two respects he finds a real addition, and hence, in his 
PP inion, the Apostles stand higher than the prophets. He proves 
this higher position of the Apostles by a surprising interpreta- 
tion of 1 Cor. XII. 28, conceiving the prophets named in that 
passage to be those of the Old Testament.’ He therefore views 
the two Testaments as of the same nature, but “greater is 
the legislation which confers liberty than that which brings 
bondage” (‘‘maior est legisdatio que in libertatem, quam que 
data est in servitutem’’). Through the two covenants the accom-. 
plishment of salvation was to be hastened “for there is one 
salvation. and one God; but the precepts that form man are 
numerous, and the steps that lead man to God are not a few; 
(“una est enim salus et unus deus ; que autem formant hominem, 
precepta multa et non pauci gradus, qui adducunt hominem ad 
deum”’). A worldly king can increase his benefits to his subjects ; 
and should it not also be lawful for God, though he is always 
the same, to honour continually with greater gifts those who 
are well pleasing to him? (IV. 9. 3). Irenaeus makes no direct 
statement as to the further importance which the Jewish people 
have, and in any case regards them as of no consequence 
after the appearance of the covenant of freedom. Nor does this 
nation appear any further even in the chiliastic train of thought. 
It furnishes the Antichrist and its holy city becomes the capital 
of Christ’s earthly kingdom; but the nation itself, which, according 
to this theory, had represented all mankind from Moses to Christ, 
just as if all men had been Jews, now entirely disappears. ? 
This conception, in spite of its want of stringency, made an 
immense impression, and has continued to prevail down to the 
present time. It has, however, been modified by a combination 


(III. 5. 3). But Irenzeus also proved how little the old and new covenants contra- 
dict each other by showing that the latter also contains concessions that have 
been granted to the frailty of man; see IV. 15. 2 (1 Cor. VII). 


1 See III. 11. 4. There too we find it argued that John the Baptist was not 
merely a prophet, but-also.an Apostle. 


2 From Irenzeus’ statement in IV. 4 about the significance of the city of Jerusalem 
we can infer what he thought of the Jewish nation. Jerusalem is to him the vine- 
branch on which the fruit has grown; the latter having reached maturity, the branch 
is cut off and has no further importance. 
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with the Augustinian doctrine of sin and grace. It wassoon. _ 


reckoned as Paul’s conception, to which in fact it has a distant rela- 
tionship. Tertullian had already adopted it in its essential features, 
amplified it in some points, and, in accordance with his Montanist 
ideas, enriched it by adding a fourth stage (ab initio—Moses— 
Christ—Paraclete). But this addition was not accepted by the 
Church.’ 


1 No special treatment of Tertullian is required here, as he only differs from 
Treneus in the additions he invented as a Montanist. Yet this is also prefigured in 
Trenzeus’ view that the concessions of the Apostles had rendered the execution of 
the stern new law more easy. A few passages may be quoted here. De orat. 1: 
Quidquid retro fuerat, aut dernutatum est (per Christum), ut circumcisio, aut sup- 
pletum ut reliqua lex, aut impletum ut prophetia, aut perfectum ut fides ipsa. Omnia 
de carnalibus in spiritalia renovavit nova dei gratia superducto evangelio, expunctore: 
totius retro vetustatis.” (This differentiation strikingly reminds us of the letter of. 
Ptolemy to Flora. Ptolemy distinguishes those parts of the law that originate with 
God, Moses, and the elders. As far as the divine law is concerned, he again 
distinguishes what Christ had to complete, what he had to supersede and what he 
had to spiritualise, that is, perficere, solvere, demutare). In the regula fidei (de 
prescr. 13): “Christus preedicavit novam legem et novam promissionem regni ccelo-. 
rum”; see the discussions in adv. Mare. Il., IIL, and adv. Iud.; de pat. 6: “am- 
plianda adimplendaque lex.” Scorp. 3, 8, 9; ad uxor, 2; de monog. 7: “Et quoniam 
quidam interdum nihil sibi dicunt esse cum lege, quam Christus non dissolvit, sed 
adimplevit, interdum quz volunt legis arripiunt (he himself did that continually), 
plane et nos sic dicimus legem, ut onera quidem eius, secundum sententiam aposto- 
lorum, que nec patres sustinere valuerunt, concesserint, que vero ad iustitiam 
spectant, non tantum reservata permaneant, verum et ampliata.” That the new law 
of the new covenant is the moral law of nature in a stricter form, and that the 
concessions of the Apostle Paul cease in the age of the Paraclete, is a view we find 
still more strongly emphasised in the Montanist writings than in Irenzeus. In ad 
uxor. 3 Tertullian had already said: “Quod permittitur, bonum non est,” and this 
proposition is the theme of many arguments in the Montanist writings. But the 
intention of finding a basis for the laws of the Paraclete, by showing that they 
existed in some fashion even in earlier times, involved Tertullian in many contradic- 
tions. It is evident from his writings that Montanists and Catholics in Carthage 
alternately reproached each other with judaising tendencies and an apostasy to 
heathen discipline and worship. Tertullian, in his enthusiasm for Christianity, came 
into conflict with all the authorities which he himself had set up. In the questions 
as to the relationship of the Old Testament to the New, of Christ to the Apostles,’ 
of the Apostles to each other, of the Paraclete to Christ and the Apostles, he was 
also of necessity involved in the greatest contradictions. This was the case not 
only because he went more into details than Trenzeus ; but, above all, because the 
- chains into which he had thrown his Christianity seis felt to be such by himself. 
This theologian had no greater opponent than himself, and nowhere perhaps is 
this so plain as in his attitude to the two Testaments, Here, in every question of 
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3. Results to ecclesiastical Christianity. 


As we have shown, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Hippolytus had 
no strictly systematised theology; they formulated theological 
propositions because their opponents were theologians. Hence 
the result of their labours, so far as this was accepted by the 
Western Church of the third century, does not appear in the 
adoption of a systematic philosophical dogmatic, but in theolo- 
gical fragments, namely, the rule of faith fixed and interpreted 
in an antignostic sense.’ As yet the rule of faith and theology 
nowhere-.came into collision in the Western Churches of the 
third century, because Irenzeus and his younger contemporaries 
did not themselves notice any such discrepancies, but rather 
imagined all their teachings to be expositions of the faith itself, 
and did not trouble their heads about inconsistencies. If we 


detail, Tertullian really repudiated the proposition from which he starts. In reference 
to one point, namely, that the Law and the prophets extend down to John, see 
Noldechen’s article in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1885, 
p- 333 f. On the one hand, in order to support certain trains of thought, Tertullian 
required the proposition that prophecy extended down to John (see also the 
Muratorian Fragment: completus numerus prophetarum”, Sibyll. I. 386: xa? rére 
d4 mavow Eora petémerta mpopyrdv, scil. after Christ), and on the other, as 
a Montanist, he was obliged to assert the continued existence of prophecy. In 
like manner he sometimes ascribed to the Apostles a unique possession of the 
Holy Spirit, and at other times, adhering to a primitive Christian idea, he denied 
this thesis. Cf. also Barth “'Tertullian’s Auffassung des Apostels Paulus und seines 
Verhiltnisses zu den Uraposteln” (Jahrbuch ftir protestantische Theologie, Vol. III. 
p. 706 ff.). Tertullian strove to reconcile the principles of early Christianity with 
the authority of ecclesiastical tradition and philosophical apologetics. Separated from 
the general body of the Church, and making ever increasing sacrifices for the 
early-Christian enthusiasm, as he understood it, he wasted himself in the solution 
of this insoluble problem. 


1.Jn addition to this, however, they definitely established within the Church the 
idea that there is a “Christian” view in all spheres of life and in all questions 
of knowledge. Christianity appears expanded to an immense, immeasurable breadth. 
This is also Gnosticism. Thus Tertullian, after expressing various opinions about 
dreams, opens the 45th chapter of his work “de anima” with the words: “Tene- 
mur hic de somniis quoque Christianam sententiam expromere”. Alongside of the 
antignostic rule of faith as the “doctrine” we find the casuistic system of morality 
and penance (the Church “disciplina”) with its media of almsgiving, fasting, and 
prayer; see Cypr, de op. et eleemos., but before that Hippol., Comm. in Daniel 
((Exxa. ’AAy). 1886, p. 242): of €ig 76 Ovojem Tot Oecd micrevovres nal OV ayadoepy las 
7d mpdcwmoyv avtot eksAacxdsevos. 
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wish to form a notion as to what ideas had become universally 
prevalent in the Church in the middle of the third century let 
us compare Cyprian’s work “Testimonia”, written for a layman, 
with Novatian’s work “De Trinitate”’. 

In the “Testimonia” the doctrine of the two Testaments, as 
developed by Irenzus, forms the framework in which the individual 
dogmas are set. The doctrine of God, which should have been 
placed at the beginning, has been left out in this little book 
probably because the person addressed required no instruction 
on the point. Some of the dogmas already belong to philosoph- 
ical theology in the strict sense of the word; in others we have 
merely a precise assertion of the truth of certain facts. All 
propositions are, however, supported by passages from the two 
Testaments and thereby proved.’ The theological counterpart 
to this is Novatian’s work “De Trinitate”. This first great 
Latin work that appeared in Rome is highly important. In regard 
to completeness, extent of Biblical proofs, and perhaps also its 
influence on succeeding times, it may in many respects be 
compared with Origen’s work wepi dpyav. Otherwise indeed it 
differs as much from that work, as the sober, meagre theology 
of the West, devoid of philosophy and speculation, differs in 
general from that of the East. But it sums up in classic fashion 
the doctrines of Western orthodoxy, the main features of which 
were sketched by Tertullian in his antignostic writings and the 
work against Praxeas, The old Roman symbol forms the basis 
of the work. In accordance with this the author gives a com- 
prehensive exposition of his doctrine of God in the first eight 
chapters. Chapters 9—28 form the main portion; they establish 
the’ correct Christology in opposition to the heretics who look 
on Christ as a mere man or as the Father himself; the Holy 
Scriptures furnish the material for the proofs. Chapter 29 treats 
of the Holy Spirit. Chapters 30 and 31 contain the recapitulation 
and conclusion. The whole is based on Tertullian’s treatise against 
Praxeas. No important argument in that work has escaped No- 
vatian; but everything is extended, and made more systematic 


1 In the case of Irenzeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian we already find that they 
observe a certain order and sequence of books when advancing a detailed proof 
from Scripture. 
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and polished. No trace of Platonism is to be found in this 
dogmatic; on the contrary he employs the Stoic and Aristotelian 
syllogistic and dialectic method used also by his Monarchian 
opponents. This plan together with its Biblical attitude gives the 
work great outward completeness and certainty. We cannot help 
concluding that this work must have made a deep impression 
wherever it was read, although the real difficulties of the matter 
are not at all touched upon, but veiled by distinctions and for- 
mule. It probably contributed not least to make Tertullian’s 
type of Christology the universal Western one. This type, how- 
ever, as- will be set forth in greater detail hereafter, already 
approximates closely to the resolutions of Niczea and Chalcedon.' 
Novatian adopted Tertullian’s formule “one substance, three 
persons” (“una substantia, tres persone’’), “from the substance 
of God” (“ex substantia dei’), “always with the Father” 
(“semper apud patrem’’), “God and man” (‘‘deus et homo’’) 


,? 


“two substances” (‘‘duz substantie”’), “one person” (‘una 
persona”’), as well as his expressions for the union and separa- 
tion of the two natures adding to them similar ones and giving 
them a wider extension.* Taking his book in all we may see 


1 It is worthy of note that there was not a single Arian ecclesiastic of note in 
the Novatian churches of the 4th century, so far as we know. All Novatian’s 
adherents, even those in the West (see Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History), were of the 
orthodox Niczan type. This furnishes material for reflection. 


2 Owing to the importance of the matter we shall give several Christological 
and trinitarian disquisitions from the work “de trinitate”. The archaic attitude 
of this Christology and trinitarian doctrine is evident from the following consider- 
ations. (1) Like Tertullian, Novatian asserts that the Logos was indeed always 
with the Father, but that he only went forth from him at a definite period of 
time (for the purpose of creating the world). (2) Like Tertullian, he declares that 
Father, Son, and Spirit have one substance (that is, are éyoducro:., the homoousia 
of itself never decides as to equality in dignity); but that the Son is subordinate 
and obedient to the Father and the Spirit to the Son (cc. 17, 22, 24), since they 
derive their origin, essence, and function from the Father (the Spirit from the Son). 
(3) Like Tertullian, Novatian teaches that the Son, after accomplishing his work, 
will again become intermingled with the Father, that is, will cease to have an 
independent existence (c. 31); whence we understand why the West continued so 
long to be favourable to Marcellus’ of Ancyra; see also the so-called‘ symbol of 
Sardika). Apart from these points and a few others of less consequence, the 
work, in its formule, exhibits a type which remained pretty constant in the West 
down ‘to the time of Augustine, or, till the adoption of Johannes Damascenus’ 
dogmatic. The sharp distinction between “deus” and “homo” and the use that 
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that he thereby created for the West a dogmatic vademecum, 
which, from its copious and well-selected quotations from Scrip- 
ture, must have been of extraordinary service. 

The most important articles which were now fixed and trans- 


is nevertheless made of “permixtio” and synonymous words are also specially 


characteristic. Cap. 9: “Christus deus dominus deus noster, sed dei filius”; c. 11: , 


“non sic de substantia corporis ipsius exprimimus, ut solum tantum hominem illum 
esse dicamus, sed ut divinitate sermonis in ipsa concretione permixta etiam deum 
illum teneamus”; c. 11 Christ has auctoritas divina., “tam enim scriptura etiam 
deum adnuntiat Christum, quam etiam ipsum hominem adnuntiat deum, tam homi- 
nem descripsit Iesum Christum, quam etiam deum quoque descripsit Christum 
dominum.” In c. 12 the term “Immanuel” is used to designate Christ as God in 
a way that reminds one of Athanasius; c. 13: “preesertim cum animadvertat, 


scripturam evangelicam utramque istam substantiam in unam nativitatis Christi, 


foederasse concordiam”; c. 14: “Christus ex verbi et carnis coniunctione concre- 
tus”; c. 16: “...ut neque homo Christo subtrahatur, neque divinitas negetur... 
utrumque in Christo confoederatum est, utrumque coniunctum est et utrumque con- 
nexum est... pignerata in illo divinitatis et humilitatis videtur esse concordia... 
qui mediator dei et hominum effectus exprimitur, in se deum et hominem sociasse 
reperitur... nos sermonem dei scimus indutum carnis substantiam... lavit sub- 
stantiam corporis et materiam carnis abluens, ex parte suscepti hominis, passione”; 
c. 17: “... nisi quoniam auctoritas divini verbi ad suscipiendum hominem interim 
conquiescens nec se suis viribus exercens, deiicit se ad tempus atque deponit, dum 
hominem fert, quem suscepit”; c. 18: “... ut in semetipso concordiam confibularet 
terrenorum pariter atque czlestium, dum utriusque partis in se connectens pignora 
et deum homini et hominem deo copularet, ut merito filius dei per assumptionem 
carnis filius hominis et filius hominis per receptionem dei verbi filius dei effici 


possit”; c. 19: “hic est enim legitimus dei filius qui ex ipso deo est, qui, dum. 


sanctum illud (Luke I. 35) assumit, sibi filium hominis annectit et illum ad se 
rapit atque transducit, connexione sua et permixtione sociata preestat et filium illum 
dei facit, quod ille paieelitce non fuit (Novatian’s teaching is therefore like that 
of the eoanich Adoptionists of the 8th century), ut principalitas nominis istius 
“filius dei” in spiritu sit domini, qui descendit et venit, ut sequela nominis istius 
in filio dei et hominis sit, et merito consequenter hic filius dei factus sit, dum non 
principaliter filius dei est, atque ideo dispositionem istam anhelus videns et ordinem 
istum sacramenti expediens non sic cuncta confundens, ut nullum vestigium dis- 
tinctionis collocavit, distinctionem posuit dicendo. ‘Propterea et quod nascetur ex 
te sanctum vocabitur filius dei’. Ne si distributionem istam cum libramentis suis 


non dispensasset, sed in confuso permixtum reliquisset, vere occasionem hereticis , 


contulisset, ut hominis filium qua homo est, eundum et dei et hominis filium pro- 
nuntiare deberent... Filius dei, dum filium hominis in se suscepit, consequenter 
illum filium dei fecit, quoniam illum filius sibi dei sociavit et iunxit, ut, dum 
filius hominis adhzeret in nativitate filio dei, ipsa permixtionem foeneratum et mutuat- 
um teneret, quod ex natura propria possidere non posset. Ac si facta est angeli 
voce, quod nolunt heretici, inter filium dei hominisque cum sua tamen sociatione 
distinctio,. urgendo  illos, uti Christum hominis filium hominem intelligant quoque 


dei fillum et hominem dei filium id est dei verbum deum accipiant, atque ideo, 
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ferred to the general creed along with the necessary proofs, 
especially in the West, were: (1) the unity of God, (2) the 
identity of the supreme God and the creator of the world, that 
is, the identity of the mediators of creation and redemption, (3) 


Christum Iesum dominum ex utroque connexum, et utroque contextum atque con- 
cretum et in eadem utriusque substantice concordia mutui ad invicem fcederis con- 
fibulatione sociatum, hominem et deum, scripture hoc ipsum dicentis veritate cog- 
noscant”. c. 21: “hzeretici nolunt Christum secundam esse personam post patrem, 
sed ipsum patrem;” c. 22: “Cum Christus ‘Ego’ dicit (Tohn X. 30), deinde patrem 
infert dicendo, ‘Ego et pater’, proprietatem persone suze id est filii a paterna 
auctoritate discernit atque distinguit, non tantummodo de sono nominis, sed etiam 
de ordine-disposite potestatis ...unum enim neutraliter positum, societatis concor- 
diam, non unitatem persone sonat... unum autem quod ait, ad concordiam et 
eandem sententiam et ad ipsam charitatis societatem pertinet, ut merito unum sit 
pater et filius per concordiam et per amorem et per dilectionem. Et quoniam ex 
patre est, quicquid illud est, filius est, manente tamen distinctione... denique 
novit hance concordiz unitatem est apostolus Paulus cum personarum tamen dis- 
tinctione.” (Comparison with the relationship between Paul and Apollos! “Quos 
personz ratio invicem dividit, eosdem rursus invicem religionis ratio conducit; 
et quamvis idem atque ipsi non sint, dum idem sentiunt, ipsum sunt, et cum duo 
sint, unum sunt”); c. 23: “constat hominem a deo factum esse, non ex deo pro- 
cessisse; ex deo autem homo quomodo non processit, sic dei verbum processit”. 
In c. 24 it is argued that Christ existed before the creation of the world and that 
not merely “predestinatione”, for then he would be subsequent and therefore in- 
ferior to Adam, Abel, Enoch etc. “Sublata ergo predestinatione que non est 
posita, in substantia fuit Christus ante mundi institutionem”; c. 31: “Est ergo 
deus pater omnium institutor et creator, solus originem nesciens(!), invisibilis, im- 
mensus, immortalis, eternus, unus deus(!),... ex quo quando ipse voluit, sermo 
filius natus est, qui non in sono percussi aéris aut tono coactee de visceribus vocis 
accipitur, sed in substantia prolate a deo virtutis agnoscitur, cuius sacre et divinz 
nativitatis arcana nec apostolus didicit..., filio soli nota sunt, qui patris secreta 
cognovit. Hic ergo cum sit genitus a patre, semper est in patre. Semper autem sic 
dico, ut non innatum, sed natum probem; sed qui ante omne tempus est, semper 
in patre fuisse discendus est, nec enim tempus illi assignari potest, qui ante tem- 
pus est; semper enim in patre, ne pater non semper sit pater: quia et pater illum 
etiam preecedit, quod necesse est, prior sit qua pater sit. Quoniam antecedat 
necesse est eum, qui habet originem, ille qui originem nescit. Simul ut hic minor 
sit, dum in illo esse se scit habens originem quia nascitur, et per patrem quamvis 
originem habet qua nascitur, vicinus in nativitate, dum ex eo patre, quisolus origi- 
nem non habet, nascitur..., substantia scilicet divina, cuius nomen est verbum..., 
deus utique procedens ex deo secundam personam efficiens, sed non eripiens illud 
patri quod unus est deus... Cuius sic divinitas traditur, ut non aut dissonantia 
aut inzequalitate divinitatis duos deos reddidisse videatur... Dum huic, qui est 
deus, omnia substrata traduntur et cuncta sibi subiecta filius accepta refert patri, 
totam divinitatis auctoritatem rursus patri remittit, unus deus ostenditur verus et 
zternus pater, a quo solo hec vis divinitatis emissa, etiam in filium tradita et 
directa rursus per substantia communionem ad patrem revolvitur.” 
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the identity of the supreme God with the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the declaration that the Old Testament is God’s 
book of revelation, (4) the creation of the world out of nothing, 
(5) the unity of the human race, (6) the origin of evil from 
freedom, and the inalienable nature of freedom, (7) the two 
Testaments, (8) Christ as God and Man, the unity of his 
personality, the truth of his divinity, the actuality of his 
humanity, the reality of his fate, (9) the redemption and 
conclusion of a covenant through Christ as the new and crowning 
manifestation of God’s grace to all men, (10) the resurrection 
of man in soul and body. But the transmission and interpretation 
of these propositions, by means of which the Gnostic theses 
were overthrown, necessarily involved the transmission of the 
Logos doctrine; for the doctrine of the revelation of God and 
of the two Testaments could not have prevailed without this 
theory. How this hypothesis gained acceptance in the course 
of the third century, and how it was the means of establishing and 
legitimising philosophical theology as part of the faith, will be 
shown in the seventh chapter. We may remark in conclusion 
that the religious hope which looked forward to an earthly 
kingdom of Christ was still the more widely diffused among the 
Churches of the third century ;' but that the other hope, viz., 
that of being deified, was gaining adherents more and more. 
The latter result was due to men’s increasing indifference 
to daily life and growing aspiration after a higher one, a longing 
that was moreover nourished among the more cultured by the philo- 
sophy which was steadily gaining ground. The hope of deification 
is the expression of the idea that this world and human nature 
do not correspond to that exalted world which man has built 
up within his own mind and which he may reasonably demand 
to be realised, because it is only in it that he can come to 
himself. The fact that Christian teachers like Theophilus, Ire- 
nzus, and Hippolytus expressly declared this to be a legitimate 
Christian hope and held out a sure prospect of its fulfilment 


1 If I am not mistaken, the production or adaptation of Apocalypses did indeed 
abate in the third century, but acquired fresh vigour in the 4th, though at the same time 
allowing greater scope to the influence of heathen literature (including romances 
as well as hagiographical literature). 
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through Christ, must have given the greatest impulse to the 
spread and adoption of this ecclesiastical Christianity. But, when 
the Christian religion was represented as the belief in the incarna- 
tion of. God and as the sure hope of the deification of man, a 
speculation that had originally never got beyond the fringe of 
religious knowledge was made the central point of the system 
and the simple content of the Gospel was obscured.’ 


1 I did not care to appeal more frequently to the Sibylline oracles either in 
this or the preceding chapter, because the literary and historical investigation of 
these writings has not yet made such progress as to justify one in using it for the 
history of. dogma. It is well known that the oracles contain rich materials in 
regard to the doctrine of God, Christology, conceptions of the history of Jesus, 
and eschatology; but, apart from the old Jewish oracles, this material belongs to 
several centuries and has not yet been reliably sifted. 


CHATS Revel 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRADITION INTO A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
OR THE'ORIGIN OF THE SCIENTIFIC THEOL- 
OGY AND DOGMATIC OF THE CHURCH. 


Clement and Origen. 


THE Alexandrian school of catechists was of inestimable impor- 
tance for the transformation of the heathen empire into a Christian 
one, and of Greek philosophy into ecclesiastical philosophy. In 
the third century this school overthrew polytheism by scientific 
means whilst at the same time preserving everything of any 
value in Greek science and culture. These Alexandrians wrote 
for the educated people of the whole earth; they made Christianity 
a part of the civilisation of the world. The saying that the 
Christian missionary to the Greeks must be a Greek was first 
completely verified within the Catholic Church in the person 
of Origen, who at the same time produced the only system of 
Christian dogma possessed by the Greek Church before John 
Damascenus. 


1. The Alexandrian Catechetical School. Clement of Alexandria.' 


“The work of Irenzus still leaves it undecided whether the 
form of the world’s literature, as found in the Christian Church, 


1 Guericke, De schola, que Alex. floruit catechetica 1824, 1825. Vacherot, Hist. 
crit. de l’école d’Alex., 1846—51. Reinkens, De Clemente Alex., 1850. Redepenning, 
Origenes Thl: I. p. 57 ff. Lemmer, Clem. Al. de Logo doctrina, 1855. Reuter, 
Clem. theolog. moralis, 1853. Cognat, Clement d’Alex. Paris, 1859. Westcott, Origen 
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is destined only to remain a weapon to combat its enemies, or 
is to become an instrument of peaceful labour within its own 
territory.’ With these words Overbeck has introduced his examina- 
tion of Clement of Alexandria’s great masterpiece from the 
standpoint of the historian of literature. They may be also applied 
to the history of theology. As we have shown, Irenzus, Ter- 
tullian (and Hippolytus) made use of philosophical theology to 
expel heretical elements; but all the theological expositions that 
this interest suggested to them as necessary, were in their view 
part of the faith itself. At least we find in their works absolutely 
no clear.expression of the fact that faith is one thing and theology 
another, though rudimentary indications of such distinctions are 
found. Moreover, their adherence to the early-Christian eschatol- 
ogy in its entirety, as well as their rejection of a qualitative 
distinction between simple believers and ‘Gnostics’, proved that 
they themselves were deceived as to the scope of their theolog- 
ical speculations, and that moreover their Christian interest was 
virtually satisfied with subjection to the authority of tradition, 
with the early-Christian hopes, and with the rules for a holy 
life. But since about the time of Commodus, and in somecases 
even earlier, we can observe, even in ecclesiastical circles, the 


and the beginnings of Christian Philosophy (Contemporary Review, May 1879). 
Winter, Die Ethik des Clemens von Alex., 1882. Merk, Cl. Alex. in seiner Ab- 
hangigkeit von der griech. Philosophie, Leipzig, 1879 (see besides Overbeck, Theol. 
Lit. Ztg., 1879. No. 20 and cf. above all his disquisitions in the treatise “Ueber. 
die Anfdnge der patristischen Litteratur,” Hist. Ztschr. N. F., Vol. XII., pp. 455—-472 
Zahn, Forschungen, Vol. Il. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Oxford, 
1886. Kremmer, De catal. heurematum, Lips. 1890. Wendland, Quest. Musoniane, 
Berol. 1886. Bratke, Die Stellung des Clem. Alex. z. antiken Mysterienwesen 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1888, p. 647 ff). On Alexander of Jerusalem see Routh, Relig. Sacr. 
T. I. p. 161 sq.5 on Julius Africanus see Gelzer, Sextus Jul. Afr. I. Thl., 1880, 
p. 1 ff., Spitta, Der Brief des Jul. Afr. an Aristides, Halle 1877, and my article 
in the Real-Encykl. On Bardesanes see Hilgenfeld, B., der letzte Gnostiker, 1864, 
and Hort’s article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. On the labours in 
scientific theology on the part of the so-called Alogi in Asia Minor and of the 
Roman Theodotianists, see Epiph. her. 51, Euseb., H. E. V. 28 and my article 
“Monarchianismus” in the R.-Encykl. f: protest. Theol. 2nd. ed., Vol. X., pp 
183 ff., 188 ff. On the tendencies even of orthodox Christians to scientific theology 
see Tertull., de prescr. her. 8 ff. (cf. the first words of c. 8: “Venio itaque ad 
illum articulum, quem et nostri preetendunt ad ineundam curiositatem. Scriptum est, 
inquiunt, Queerite et invenietis” etc.). 
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growing independence and might of the aspiration for a 
scientific knowledge and treatment of the Christian religion, that 
is of Christian tradition.’ There is a wish to maintain this 
tradition in its entirety and hence the Gnostic theses are rejected. 
The selection from tradition, made in opposition to Gnosticism — 
though indeed in accordance with its methods—and declared 
to be apostolic, is accepted. But there is a desire to treat the 
given material in a strictly scientific manner, just as the Gnostics 
had formerly done, that is, on the one hand to establish it by 
a critical and historical exegesis, and on the other to give ita 
philosophical form and bring it into harmony with the spirit of 
the times. Along with this we also find the wish to incorporate 
the thoughts of Paul which now possessed divine authority. ? 
Accordingly schools and scholastic unions now make their appear- 
ance afresh, the old schools having been expelled from the 
Church.* In Asia Minor such efforts had already begun shortly 
before the time when the canon of holy apostolic tradition was 
fixed by the ecclesiastical authorities (Alogi). From the history 
of Clement of Alexandria, the life of bishop Alexander, after- 
wards bishop of Jerusalem, and subsequently from the history 
of Origen (we may also mention. Firmilian of Czsarea), we learn 
that there was in Cappadocia about the year 200 a circle of 
ecclesiastics who zealously applied themselves to scientific pur- 
suits. Bardesanes, a man of high repute, laboured in the Christian 
kingdom of Edessa about the same time. He wrote treatises on 
philosophical theology, which indeed, judged by a Western 
standard, could not be accounted orthodox, and directed a 
theological school which maintained its ground in the third 

1 This manner of expression is indeed liable to be misunderstood, because it 
suggests the idea that something new was taking place. As a matter of fact the 
scientific labours in the Church were merely a continuation of the Gnostic schools 
under altered circumstances, that is, under the sway of a tradition which was now 
more clearly defined and more firmly fenced round as a noli me tangere. 

2 This was begun in the Church by Irenzus and Tertullian and continued by 
the Alexandrians. They, however, not only adopted theologoumena from Paulinism, 
but also acquired from Paul a more ardent feeling of religious freedom as wellas 
a deeper reverence for love and knowledge as contrasted with lower morality. 

3 We are not able to form a clear idea of the school of Justin. In the year 


180 the schools of the Valentinians, Carpocratians, Tatian etc. were all outside the 
Church. 
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century and attained great importance.' In Palestine, during 
the time of Heliogabalus and Alexander (Severus), Julius Afri- 
canus composed a series of books on scientific theology, which 
were specifically different from the writings of Irenzus and 
Tertullian; but which on the other hand show the closest relation- 
ship in point of form to the treatises of the so-called Gnostics. 
His inquiries into the relationship of the genealogies of Jesus 
and into certain parts of the Greek Apocalypse of Daniel showed 
that the Church’s attention had been drawn to problems of 
historical criticism. In his chronography the apologetic interest 
is subordinate to the historical, and in his Kesroi, dedicated to 
Alexander Severus (Hippolytus had already dedicated a treatise 
on the resurrection to the wife of Heliogabalus), we see fewer 
traces of the Christian than of the Greek scholar. Alexander 
of A‘lia and Theoktistus of Casarea, the occupants of the two 
most important sees in Palestine, were, contemporaneously with 
him, zealous patrons of anindependent science of theology. Evenat 
that early time the former founded an important theological library ; 
‘and the fragments of his letters preserved to us prove that he 
had caught not only the language, but also the scientific spirit 
of the age. In Rome, at the beginning of the third century, 
there was a scientific school where textual criticism of the Bible 
was pursued and where the works of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Euclid, and Galen were zealously read and utilised. Finally, 
the works of Tertullian show us that, even among the Christ- 
ians of Carthage, there was no lack. of such as wished to 
naturalise the pursuit of science within the Church; and Euse- 
bius (H. E. V. 27) has transmitted to us the titles of a series 
of scientific works dating as far back as the year 200 and 
ascribed to ecclesiastics of that period, 

Whilst all these phenomena, which collectively belong to the 
close of the second and beginning of the third century, show 


1 On the school of Edessa see Assemani, Bibl. orient., T. III, P. IL, p. 924; 
Von Lengerke, De Ephraemi arte hermen., p. 86 sq.; Kihn, Die Bedeutung der 
antiochenischen Schule etc., pp. 32 f. 79 f., Zahn, Tatian’s Diatessaron, p. 54. 
About the middle of the 3rd century Macarius, of whom Lucian the Martyr was a 
disciple, taught at this school. Special attention was given to the exegesis of the 
Holy Scriptures. 
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that it was indeed possible to suppress heresy in the Church, 
‘but not the impulse from which it sprang, the most striking 
proof of this conclusion is the existence of the so-called school 
of catechists in Alexandria. We cannot now trace the origin 
of this school, which first comes under our notice in the year 
190,' but we know that the struggle of the Church with heresy 
was concluded in Alexandria at a later period than in the West. 
We know further that the school of catechists extended its 
labours to Palestine and Cappadocia as early as the year 200, 
and, to all appearance, originated or encouraged scientific pur- 
suits there.” Finally, we know that the existence of this school 
was threatened in the fourth decade of the third century; but 
Heraclas was shrewd enough to reconcile the ecclesiastical and 
scientific interests. * In the Alexandrian school of catechists the 
whole of Greek science was taught and made to serve the purpose 
of Christian apologetics. Its first teacher, who is well known 
to us from the writings he has left, is Clement of Alexandria. * 
His main work is epoch-making. ‘Clement’s intention is nothing 


1 Overbeck, Le., p. 455, has very rightly remarked: “The origin of the Alex- 
andrian school of catechists is not a portion of the Church history of the 2nd 
century, that has somehow been left in the dark by a mere accident; but a part 
of the well-defined dark region on the map of the ecclesiastical historian of this 
period, which contains the beginnings of all the fundamental institutions of the 
Church as well as those of the Alexandrian school of catechists, a school which was 
the first attempt to formulate the relationship of Christianity to secular science.” We 
are, moreover, still in a state of complete uncertainty as to the personality and 
teaching of Pantenus (with regard to him see Zahn, “ Forschungen” Vol. IIL, 
pp. 64 ff. 77 ff). We can form an idea of the school of catechists from the 6th 
Book of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History and from the works of Clement and Origen. 


2 'On the connection of Julius Africanus with this school see Eusebius, VI. 31. 
As to his relations with Origen see the correspondence. Julius Africanus had, 
moreover, relations with Edessa. He mentions Clement in his chronicles. On the 
connection of Alexander and the Cappadocian circle with Panteenus, Clement, and 
Origen, see the 6th Book of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. Alexander and Origen 
were disciples of Pantzenus. 


3 See my article “Heraklas” in the Real-Encyklopidie. 


4 We have the most complete materials in Zahn, “Forschungen” Vol. III. 
pp- 17—176. The best estimate of the great tripartite work (Protrepticus, Paeda- 
gogus, Stromateis) is found in Overbeck, l.c. The titles of Clement’s remaining 
works, which are lost to us or only preserved in fragments, show how compre- 

ensive his scientific labours were. 
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less than an introduction to Christianity, or, speaking more cer- 
rectly and in accordance with the spirit of his work, an initiation 
into it. The task that Clement sets himself is an introduction 
to what is inmost and highest in Christianity itself. He aims, 
so to speak, at first making Christians perfect Christians by 
means of a work of literature. By means of such a work he 
wished not merely to repeat to the Christian what life has already 
done for him as it is, but to elevate him to something still 
higher than what has been ‘revealed to him by the forms of 
initiation that the Church has created for herself in the course 
of a history already dating back a century and a half.” To 
Clement therefore Gnosis, that is, the (Greek) philosophy of 
religion, is not only a means of refuting heathenism and heresy, 
but at the same time of ascertaining and setting forth what is 
highest and inmost in Christianity. He views it as such, how- 
ever, because, apart from evangelical sayings, the Church tradi- 
tion, both collectively and in its details, is something foreign to 
him; he has subjected himself to its authority, but he can only 
make it intellectually his own after subjecting it to a scientific 
and philosophical treatment.’ His great work, which has rightly 
been called the boldest literary undertaking in the history of 
the Church,’ is consequently the first attempt to use Holy 
Scripture and the Church tradition together with the assumption 
that Christ as the Reason of the world is the source of all truth, 
as the basis of a presentation of Christianity which at once 
addresses itself to the cultured by satisfying the scientific demand 
for a philosophical ethic and theory of the world, and at the 
same time reveals to the believer the rich content of his faith. ° 
Here then is found, in form and content, the scientific Christian 
doctrine of religion which, while not contradicting the faith, does 


1 This applies quite as much to the old principles of Christian morality as to 
the traditional faith. With respect to the first we may refer to the treatise: “Quis 
dives salvetur”, and to the 2nd and 3rd Books of the Padagogus. 


2 Clement was also conscious of the novelty of his undertaking; see Overbeck, 
Z.c., p. 464 f. The respect enjoyed by Clement as a master is shown by the letters 
of Alexander of Jerusalem. See Euseb., H. E. VI. 11 and specially VI. 14. Here 
both Pantenus and Clement are called “Father”, but whilst the former receives 
the title, 6 peaxdpiog wo aAyIao nai xvpsoc, the latter is called: 6 sépdg KAypuys, 
nvpiog [sou yEvdjeevos nal wpEAyous [ze. 
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not merely support or explain it in a few places, but raises it 
to another and higher intellectual sphere, namely, out of the 
province of authority and obedience into that of clear knowledge 
‘and inward, intellectual assent emanating from love to God.! 
Clement cannot imagine that the Christian faith, as found in 
tradition, can of itself produce the union of intellectual indepen- 
dence and devotion to God which he regards as moral perfection. 
He is too much of a Greek philosopher for that, and believes 
that this aim is only reached through knowledge. But in so far 
as this is only the deciphering of the secrets revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures through the Logos, secrets which the believer 
also gains possession of by subjecting himself to them, all know- 
ledge is a reflection of the divine revelation. The lofty ethical 
and religious ideal of the man made perfect in fellowship with 
God, which Greek philosophy had developed since the time of 
Plato and to which it had subordinated the whole scientific 
knowledge of the world, was adopted and heightened by Clement, 
and associated not only with Jesus Christ but also with ecclesias- 
tical Christianity. But, whilst connecting it with the Church 
tradition, he did not shrink from the boldest remodelling of 
the latter, because the preservation of its wording was to him 
a sufficient guarantee of the Christian character of the speculation.’ 

In Clement, then, ecclesiastical Christianity reached the stage 
that Judaism had attained in Philo, and no doubt the latter 

1 Strom. VI. 14, 109: wAgov éorivy rot miaretica: 76 yvdver. Pistis is yvdous 
civrouog Tay xaremeryovrwy (VII. 10. 57, see the whole chapter), Gnosis is 
amddekig trav die wicrews MuperAycévov TH wloTEL EmomodojLoujzevy (l.c.), TEAEMWTIS 
avIpamou (1.c.), wiorig emioryjcovixg (IL. 11. 48). 

2'We have here more particularly to consider those paragraphs of the Stroma- 
teis where Clement describes the perfect Gnostic: the latter elevates himself by 
dispassionate love to God, is raised above everything earthly, has rid himself of 
ignorance, the root of all evil, and already lives a life like that of the angels. 
See Strom. VI. 9. 71, 72: Ovd yxp evde? re duTH mpdg eEouoiwow TH KaAw nat 
ay ube elves ovde kpu dial rive rHy nowyy radryy irlav, 2A ayard rov erloryy 
Oe Trav utisnadrwv, OUT obv emibuie ual opéker Tivi wepimimres oUTE Evdens EoTe 
xark ye tay Wuyyy Thy LAAwy Tivds cuvday ¥dy O° aydrys TH Epurrg, & J toxel- 
wre nark THy alpecw ual rH EE aoujoews eEer, roUTw mporexécrepoy cuveyyiCuy, 
peandprog by oie tiv Thy ayaddv meprouclav, Bore tvend ye TovTwy e&onosotcbce 
Pidlerc TH diducndaw eic drede/av. Strom. VII. 69—83: VI. 14, 113: oUrmg dvvajesv 
AaBotou xupranyy 4 Wuyy edeTa Elva Oedc, naundv ev Gudey KAAQ wAYY ayvolus 
elves voniGovea, The whole 7th Book should be read, 
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exercised great influence over him.’ Moreover, Clement stands 
on the ground that Justin had already trodden, but he has 
advanced far beyond this Apologist. His superiority to Justin 
not only consists in the fact that he changed the apologetic 
task that the latter had in his mind into asystematic and positive 
one; but above all in the circumstance that he transformed the 
tradition of the Christian Church, which in his days was. far 
more extensive and more firmly established than in Justin’s time, 
into a real scientific dogmatic; whereas Justin neutralised the 
greater_part of this tradition by including it in the scheme of 
the proof from prophecy. By elevating the idea of the Logos 
who is Christ into the highest principle in the religious explana- 
tion of the world and in the exposition of Christianity, Clement 
gave to this idea a much more concrete and copious content 
than Justin did. Christianity is the doctrine of the creation, 
training, and redemption of mankind by the Logos, whose work 
culminates in the perfect Gnostics. The philosophy of the Greeks, 
in so far as it possessed the Logos, is declared to be a counter- 
part of the Old Testament law;’ and the facts contained in the 
Church tradition are either subordinated to the philosophical 
dogmatic or receive a new interpretation expressly suited to it. 
The idea of the Logos has a content which is on the one hand 
so wide that he is found wherever man rises above the level of 
nature, and on the other so concrete that an authentic knowledge 
of him can only be obtained from historical revelation. The 
Logos is essentially the rational law of the world and the teacher ; 
but in Christ he is at the same time officiating priest, and the 
blessings he bestows are a series of holy initiations which 


1° Philo is quoted by Clement several times and still more frequently made use 
‘of without acknowledgment. See the copious citations in Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandrien, pp. 343—351. In addition to this Clement made use of many Greek 
philosophers or quoted them without acknowledgment, ¢.g., Musonius. 


2 Like Philo and Justin, Clement also no doubt at times asserts that the Greek 
philosophers pilfered from the Old Testament; but see Strom. I. 5. 28sq.: révray 
pay Biriog ray nardv 6 @edc, dAAR Tdiv [Liv nar& wpoyyovpevoy we ric re Siadfuyo 
THs marcus nai ris vedc, TMv OF nar Emanorodbdyue we THe piAccodiac. raya dE 
nah mpoyyouévwg ToIg “EAAyow #0604 rére mply % Tov xvpiov waAgoon nal Todo 
“EAAyVas. emaidaymye: yup nai duty rd “EAAyvxdy we 6 véuos TovG “ERpaious ic 
Xpirroy, 
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alone contain the possibility of man’s raising himself to the 
divine life.* While this is already clear evidence of Clement’s 
affinity to Gnostic teachers, especially the Valentinians, the same 
similarity may also be traced in the whole conception of the 
task (Christianity as theology), in the determination of the formal 
principle (inclusive of the recourse to esoteric tradition ; see above, 
p- 35 f.),7 and in the solution of the problems. But Clement’s 
great superiority to Valentinus is shown not only in his contriving 
to preserve in all points his. connection with the faith of the 
main body of Christendom, but still more in his power of master- 
ing so many problems by the aid of a single principle, that is, 
in the art of giving the most comprehensive presentation with 
the most insignificant means. Both facts are indeed most 
closely connected. The rejection of all conceptions that could 
not be verified from Holy Scripture, or at least easily reconciled 
with it, as well as his optimism, opposed as this was to Gnostic 
pessimism, proved perhaps the most effective means of persuading 
the Church to recognise the Christian character of a dogmatic 
that was at least half inimical to ecclesiastical Christianity. Through 

1 See Bratke’s instructive treatise cited above. 

2 The fact that Clement appeals in support of the Gnosis toan esoteric tradition 
(Strom. VI. 7. 61: VI. 8. 68: VII. 10. 55) proves how much this writer, belonging 
as he did to a sceptical age, underestimated the efficacy of all human thought in 
determining the ultimate truth of things. The existence of sacred writings containing 
all truth was not even enough for him; the content of these writings had also to 
be guaranteed by divine communication. But no doubt the ultimate cause of this, 
as of all similar cases of scepticism, was the dim perception that ethics and religion 
do not at all come within’the sphere of the intellectual, and that the intellect can 
produce nothing of religious value. As, however, in consequence of philosophical 
tradition, neither Philo, nor the Gnostics, nor Clement, nor the Neoplatonists were 
able to shake themselves free from the intellectual scheme, those things which— 
as they instinctively felt, but did not recognise—could really not be ascertained by 
knowledge at all received from them the name of suprarational and were traced 
to divine revelation. We may say that the extinction or pernicious extravagancies 
to which Greek philosophy was subjected in Neoplatonism, and the absurdities 
into which the Christian dogmatic was led, arose from the fact that the tradition of 
placing the ethical and religious feelings and the development of character within 
the sphere of knowledge, as had been the case for nearly a thousand years, could 
not be got rid of, though the incongruity was no doubt felt. Contempt for empir- 
icism, scepticism, the extravagancies of religious metaphysics which finally become 
mythology, have their origin here. Knowledge still continues to be viewed as the 
highest possession; it is, however, no longer knowledge, but character and feeling; 
and it must be nourished by the fancy in order to be able to assert itself as knowledge, 
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Clement theology became the crowning stage of piety, the highest 
philosophy of the Greeks was placed under the protection and 
guarantee of the Church, and the whole Hellenic civilisation was 
thus at the same time legitimised within Christianity. The Logos 
is Christ, but the Logos is at the same time the moral and 
rational in all stages of development. The Logos is the teacher, 
not only in cases where an intelligent self-restraint, as understood 
by the ancients, bridles the passions and instincts and wards 
off excesses of all sorts; but also, and here of course the revela- 
tion is of a higher kind, wherever love to God alone determines 
the whole life and exalts man above everything sensuous and 
finite.' What Gnostic moralists merely regarded as contrasts 
Clement, the Christian and Greek, was able to view as stages; 
and thus he succeeded in conceiving the motley society that 
already represented the Church of his time as a unity, as the 
humanity trained by one and the same Logos, the Pedagogue. 
His speculation did not drive him out of the Church; it rather 
enabled him to understand the multiplicity of forms she contained 
and to estimate their relative justification; nay, it finally led him 
to include the history of pre-Christian humanity in the system 
he regarded as a unity, and to form a theory of universal history 
satisfactory to his mind.* if we compare this theory with the 


1 Clement was not a Neoplatonic mystic in the strict sense of the word. When 
he describes the highest ethical ideal, ecstasy is wanting; and the freshness with 
which he describes Quietism shows that he himself was no Quietist. See on this 
point Bigg’s third lecture, l.c., particularly p. 98 f. “...The silent prayer of the 
Quietist is in fact ecstasy, of which there is not a trace in Clement. For Clement 
shrank from his own conclusions. Though the father of all the Mystics he is no 
Mystic himself. He did not enter the “enchanted garden”, which he opened for 
others. If he talks of “flaying the sacrifice”, of leaving sense behind, of Epop- 
teia, this is but the parlance of his school. The instrument to which he looks 
for growth in knowledge is not trance, but disciplined reason. Hence Gnosis, 
when once obtained, is indefectible, not like the rapture which Plotinus enjoyed 
but four times during his acquaintance with Porphyry, which in the experience of 
Theresa never lasted more than half an hour. The Gnostic is no Visionary, no 
Theurgist, no Antinomian.” 


2 What a bold and joyous thinker Clement was is shown by the almost auda- 
cious remark in Strom. IV, 22. 136: ef yotv rig nal? Umdbeow mpobely rh yyworini 
mérepov EAgcbas BovaAoiro THY yvdiow Tod Oeod } THv owruplay THY alwviey, Ely dE 
Tore KEeXwpisneva mavrig [LeAAov ev TaurdryTe OvTa, ovd? nal? driody dicrdous 
eAar’ ay THY yvdiow Tot Oso, 
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rudimentary ideas of a similar kind in Irenzeus, we see clearly 
the meagreness and want of freedom, the uncertainty and nar- 
rowness, in the case of the latter. In the Christian faith as he 
understood it and as amalgamated by him with Greek culture, 
Clement found intellectual freedom and independence, deliverance 
from all external authority. We need not here directly discuss 
what apparatus he used for this end. Irenzus again remained 
entangled in his apparatus, and much as hespeaks of the zovum 
testamentum ldbertatis, his great work little conveys the impres- 
sion that its author has really attained intellectual freedom. 
Clement was the first to grasp the task of future theology. 
According to him this task consists in utilising the historical 
traditions, through which we have become what we are, and 
the Christian communion, which is imperative upon us as being 
the only moral and religious one, in order to attain freedom 
and independence of our own life by the aid of the Gospel; and 
in showing this Gospel to be the highest revelation by the Logos, 
who has given evidence of himself whenever man rises above 
the level of nature and who is consequently to be traced through- 
out the whole history of humanity. 

But does the Christianity of Clement correspond to the Gospel? 
We can only give a qualified affirmation to this question. For 
the danger of secularisation is evident, since apostasy from the 
Gospel would be completely accomplished as soon as the ideal 
of the self-sufficient Greek sage came to supplant the feeling 
that man lives by the grace of God. But the danger of secularisa- 
tion lies in the cramped conception of Irenzus, who sets up 
authorities which have nothing to do with the Gospel, and creates 
facts of salvation which have a no less deadening effect though 
in a different way. If the Gospel is meant to give freedom and 
peace in God, and to accustom us to an eternal life in union 
with Christ Clement understood this meaning. He could justly 
say to his opponents: “If the things we say appear to some 
people diverse from the Scriptures of the Lord, let them know 
that they draw inspiration and life therefrom and, making these 
their starting-point give their meaning only, not their letter” 
(xdv érepoie Tit Toy woAAGy naradalvyTtas TH OP’ Yudy Aeyousva 
Thy xupianiy ypudav, loréov or1 exsidev dvamvel te wal CG uel ras 
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adopuds am’ wordy Eyovra tov voiv povov, ob THy AsEW, Tapioray 
érayyeaneta).' No doubt Clement conceives the aim-of the 
whole traditionary material to be that of Greek philosophy, but 
we cannot fail to perceive that this aim is blended with the 
object which the Gospel puts before us, namely, to be rich in 
God and to receive strength and life from him. The good- 
ness of God and the responsibility of man are the central ideas 
of Clement and the Alexandrians; they also occupy the foremost 
place in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. If this is certain we must. 
avoid that searching of the heart which undertakes to fix how 
far he was influenced by the Gospel and how far by philosophy. 

But, while so judging, we cannot deny that the Church tradition 
was here completely transformed into a Greek philosophy of 
religion on a historical basis, nor do we certify the Christian 
character of Clement’s “‘dogmas”’ in acknowledging the evangelical 
spirit of his practical position. What would be left of Christianity, 
if the practical aim, given by Clement to this religious philo- 
sophy, were lost? A depotentiated system which could absolutely 
no longer be called Christian. On the other hand there were 
many valuable features in the ecclesiastical regw/a literally inter- 
preted; and the attempts of Irenzeus to extract an authoritative 
religious meaning from the literal sense of Church tradition 
and of New Testament passages must be regarded as conservative 
efforts of the most valuable kind. No doubt Irenzus and his 
theological confréres did not themselves find in Christianity that 
freedom which is its highest aim; but on the other hand they 
preserved and rescued valuable material for succeeding times. 
If some day trust in the methods of religious philosophy vanishes, 
men will revert to history, which will still be recognisable in 
the preserved tradition, as prized by Irenzus and the rest, whereas 
it will have almost perished in the artificial interpretations due 
to the speculations of religious philosophers. 

The importance that the Alexandrian school was to attain in 


1 Strom. VIJ. 1. 1. In several passages of his main work Clement refers to 
those churchmen who viewed the practical and speculative concentration of Church 
tradition as dangerous and questioned the use of philosophy at all. See Strom. 
VI. 10. 80: sroAAo? uaddmep of muides r& fLopuoauxeta, oUTm> dedlacr THY EAAYVIXAY 
piaocopiay, poPovpevor wy amaydyy avrovc. VI. 11. 93. 
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the history of dogma is not associated with Clement, but with 
his disciple Origen.’ This was not because Clement was more 
heterodox than Origen, for that is not the case, so far as the 
Stromateis is concerned at least; but because the latter exerted 
an incomparably greater influence than the former; and, with 
an energy perhaps unexampled in the history of the Church, 
already mapped out all the provinces of theology by his own 
unaided efforts. Another reason is that Clement did not possess 
the Church tradition in its fixed Catholic forms as Origen did 
(see above, chapter 2), and, as his Stromateis shows, he was as 
yet incapable of forming a theological system. What he offers 
is portions of a theological Christian dogmatic and speculative 
ethic. These indeed are no fragments in so far as they are all 
produced according to a definite method and have the same 
object in view, but they still want unity. On the other hand 
Origen succeeded in forming a complete system inasmuch as 
he not only had a Catholic tradition of fixed limits and definite 
type to fall back upon as a basis; but was also enabled by the 
previous efforts of Clement to furnish a methodical treatment of 
this tradition.* Now a sharp eye indeed perceives that Origen 
1 Eusebius, H. E. VI. 14. 8, tells us that Origen was a disciple of Clement. 


° 


2 Clement’s authority in the Church continued much longer than that of Origen 
See Zahn, “Forschungen” III. p. 140 f. The heterodox opinions advanced by 
Clement in the Hypotyposes are for the most part only known to us in an ex- 
aggerated form from the report of Photius. 


3 In ecclesiastical antiquity all systematising was merely relative and limited, 
because the complex of sacred writings enjoyed a different authority from that 
which it possessed in the following period. Here the reference of a theologou- 
menon to a passage of Scripture was of itself sufficient, and the manifold and in- 
congruous doctrines were felt as a unity in so far as they could all be verified 
from Holy Scriptures.. Thus the fact that the Holy Scriptures were regarded as a 
series of divine oracles guaranteed, as it were, a transcendental unity of the doc- 
trines, and, in certain circumstances, relieved the framer of the system of a great 
part of his task. Hitherto little justice has been done to this view of the history 
of dogma, though it is the only solution of a series of otherwise insoluble pro- 
blems. We cannot for example understand the theology of Augustine, and neces- 
sarily create for ourselves the most difficult problems by our own fault, if we make no 
use of that theory. In Origen’s dogmatic and that of subsequent Church Fathers— 
so far as we can speak of a dogmatic in their case—the unity lies partly in the 
canon of Holy Scripture and partly in the ultimate aim; but these two principles 
interfere with each other. As far as the Stromateis of Clement is concerned, 
Overbeek (1.c.) has furnished the explanation of its striking plan. Moreover, how 
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personally no longer possessed such a complete and bold religious 
theory of the world as Clement did, for he was already more 
tightly fettered by the Church tradition, some details of which 
here and there led him into compromises that remind us of 
Irenzeus; but it was in connection with his work that the devel- 
opment of the following period took place. It is therefore suf- 
ficient, within the framework of the history of dogma, to refer 
to Clement as the bold forerunner of Origen, and, in setting 
forth the theology of the latter, to compare it in important points 
with the doctrines of Clement. 


2. The system of Origen.’ 


Among the theologians of ecclesiastical antiquity Origen was 
the most important and influential alongside of Augustine. He 
proved the father of ecclesiastical science in the widest sense 
of the word, and at the same time became the founder of that 
theology which reached its complete development in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and which in the sixth definitely denied its 
author, without, however, losing the form he had impressed on 
it. Origen created the ecclesiastical dogmatic and made the 
sources of the Jewish and Christian religion the foundation of 
that science. The Apologists, in their day, had found everything 
clear in Christianity; the antignostic Fathers had confused the 
Church’s faith and the science that treats of it. Origen recog- 
nised the problem and the problems, and elevated the pursuit 
of Christian theology to the rank of an independent task by 
freeing it from its polemical aim. He could not have become 


would it have been conceivable that the riches of Holy Scripture, as presented to 
the philosophers who allegorised the books, could have been mastered, problems 
and all, at the first attempt. 


1 See the treatises of Huétius (1668) reprinted by Lommatzsch. Thomasius, Ori- 
genes 1837. Redepenning, Origenes, 2 Vols. 1841—46. Denis, de la philosophie 
@Origéne, Paris 1884. Lang, Die Leiblichkeit der Vernunftwesen bei Origenes, 
Leipzig, 1892. Mehlhorn, Die Lehre von der menschlichen Freiheit nach Origenes 
(Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, Vol. II., p. 234 ff.). Westcott, Origenes, in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography Vol. IV. Méller in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopiidie, 
2nd ed., Vol. XI., pp. 92—109. The special literature is to be found there as 
well as in Nitzsch, Dogmengeschichte IL, p. 151, and Ueberweg, Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 5th ed., p. 62 f, 
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what he did, if two generations had not preceded him in paving 
the way to form a mental conception of Christianity and give 
it a philosophical foundation. Like all epoch-making personalities, 
he was also favoured by the conditions in which he lived, though 
he had to endure violent attacks. Born of a Christian family 
which was faithfully attached to the Church, he lived at atime 
when the Christian communities enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
peace and were being naturalised in the world; he was a member 
of a Christian Church where the right of scientific study was 
already recognised and where this had attained a fixed position 
in an organised school.’ He proclaimed the reconciliation of 
science with the Christian faith and the compatibility of the 
highest culture with the Gospel within the bosom of the Church, 
thus contributing more than any other to convert the ancient 
world to Christianity. But he made no compromises from shrewd 
calculation: it was his inmost and holiest conviction that the 
sacred documents of Christianity contained all the ideals of 
antiquity, and that the speculative conception of ecclesiastical 
Christianity was the only true and right one. His character was 
pure, his life blameless; in his work he was not only unwearied, 
but also unselfish. There have been few Fathers of the Church 
whose life-story leaves such an impression of purity behind it as 
that of Origen. The atmosphere which he breathed as a Christian 
and as a philosopher was dangerous; but his mind remained 
sound, and even his feeling for truth scarcely ever forsook him.’ 


1 See his letter in Eusebius, H. E. VI. 19. 11 ff. 


2 In the polemic against Celsus it seems to us in not a few passages as if the 
feeling for truth had forsaken him. If we consider, however, that in Origen’s idea 
the premises of his speculation were unassailable, and if we further consider into 
what straits he was driven by Celsus, we will conclude that no proof has been 
advanced of Origen’s having sinned against the current rules of truth. These, how- 
ever, did not include the commandment to useé in disputation only such arguments 
as could be employed in a positive doctrinal presentation. Basilius (Ep. 210 ad 
prim. Neocaes) was quite ready to excuse an utterance of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
that sounded suspiciously like Sabellianism, by saying that the latter was not 
speaking doypuarinés, but &ywuorimdic. Jerome also (ad Pammach. ep. 48, c. 13), 
after defending the right of writing yujvaorimés, expressly said that all Greek 
philosophers “have used many words to conceal their thoughts, threaten in one 
place, and deal the blow in another.” In the same way, according to him, Origen, 
Methodius, Eusebius, and Apollinaris had acted in the dispute with Celsus and 
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To us his theory of the world, surveyed in its details, presents 
various changing hues, like that of Philo, and at the present 
day we can scarcely any longer understand how he was able 
to unite the different materials; but, considering the solidity of 
his character and the confidence of his decisions, we cannot 
doubt that he himself felt the agreement of all essential parts 
of his system. No doubt he spoke in one way to the perfect 
and in another to the mass of Christian people. The narrow- 
minded or the immature will at all times necessarily consider 
such proceedings hypocrisy, but the outcome of his religious 
and scientific conception of the world required the twofold lan- 
guage. Orthodox theology of all creeds has never yet advanced 
beyond the circle first mapped out by his mind. She has suspected 
and corrected her founder, she has thought she could lop off 
his heterodox opinions as if they were accidental excrescences, 
she has incorporated with the simple faith itself the measure of 
speculation she was obliged to admit, and continued to give the 
rule of faith a more philosophic form, fragment by fragment, 
in order that she might thus be ‘able to remove the gap between 
Faith and Gnosis and to banish free theology through the formula 
of ecclesiastical dogma. But it may reasonably be questioned 
whether all this is progress, and it is well worth investigating 
whether the gap between half theological, clerical Christianity and 
a lay Christianity held in tutelage is more endurable than that 
between Gnosis and Pistis, which Origen preserved and bridged 
over. 

The Christian system of Origen’ is worked out in opposition 
to the systems of the Greek philosophers and of the Christian 
Gnostics. It is moreover opposed to the ecclesiastical enemies 
of science, the Christian Unitarians, and the Jews.” But the 


Porphyry. “Because they are sometimes compelled to say, not what they them 
selves think, but what is necessary for their purpose; they do this only in the 
struggle with the heathen” 

1 See, above all, the systematic main work “ep? dpyav”. 

2 Many writings of Origen are pervaded by arguments, evincing equal discre- 
tion and patience, against the Christians who contest the right of science in the 
Church. In the work against Celsus, however, he was not unfrequently obliged 
to abandon the simple Christians. C, Celsus HI. 78: V. 14—24 are particularly 
instructive. , 
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science of the faith, as developed by Origen, being built up 
with the appliances of Philo’s science, bears unmistakable marks 
of Neoplatonism and Gnosticism. Origen speculated not only in 
the manner of Justin, but also in that of Valentinus and therefore 
likewise after the fashion of Plotinus; in fact he is characterised 
by the adoption of the methods and, in a certain sense, of the 
axioms current in the schools of Valentinus and traceable in 
Neoplatonism. But, as this method implied the acknowledgment 
of a sacred literature, Origen was an exegete who believed in 
the Holy Scriptures and indeed, at bottom, he viewed all theol- 
ogy as a methodical exegesis of Holy Writ. Finally, however, 
since Origen, as an ecclesiastical Christian, was convinced that 
the Church (by which he means only the perfect and pure 
Church) is the sole possessor of God’s holy revelations with whose 
authority the faith may be justly satisfied, nothing but the 
two Testaments, as preserved by her, was regarded by him as 
the absolutely reliable divine revelation.’ But, in addition to 
these, every possession of the Church, and, above all, the rule 
of faith, was authoritative and holy.” By acknowledging not 
only the relative correctness of the beliefs held by the great 
‘mass of simple Christians, as the Valentinians did, but also the 
indispensableness of their faith as the foundation of speculation, 
Origen like Clement avoided the dilemma of becoming a het- 
erodox Gnostic or an ecclesiastical traditionalist. He was able 
to maintain this standpoint, because in the first place his Gnosis 
required a guaranteed sacred literature which he only found in 


1 In this point Origen is already narrower than Clement. Free judgments, such 
as were passed by Clement on Greek philosophy, were not, so far as I know, re- 
peated by Origen. (See especially Clement, Strom. I. 5,28—32: 13.57, 58 etc.); yet 
he also acknowledges revelations of God in Greek philosophy (see, ¢.g., c. Cels. 
VI. 3), and the Christian doctrine is to him the completion of Greek philosophy 
(see the remains of Origen’s lost Stromateis and Hom. XIV. in Genes. § 3; other 
passages in Redepenning IL., p, 324 ff.). 


2 We must here content ourselves with merely pointing out that the method of 
scientific Scriptural exegesis also led to historico-critical investigations, that accord- 
ingly Origen and his disciples were also critics of the tradition, and that scientific 
theology, in addition to the task of remodelling Christianity, thus began at its 
very origin the solution of another problem, namely, the critical restoration of 
Christianity from the Scriptures and tradition and the removal of its excrescences: for 
these efforts, strictly speaking, do not come up for consideration in the history of dogma. 
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the Church, and because in the second place this same Gnosis 
had extended its horizon far enough to see that what the heretical 
Gnosis had regarded as contrasts were different aspects of the 
same thing. The relative way of looking at things, an inheritance 
from the best time of antiquity, is familiar to Origen, as it was 
to Clement; and he contrived never to lose sight of it, in spite 
of the absolute attitude he had arrived at through the Christian 
Gnosis and the Holy Scriptures. This relative view taught him 
and Clement toleration and discretion (Strom. IV. 22. 139: ¥ 
yvaols ayomwk ual rovg ayvooivTas diddoue Te ual mMaidever THY 
waoay “Tic TOU mevrToxpdétopes @Oeod riwdéy, “Gnosis loves and 
instructs the ignorant and teaches us to honour the whole creation 
of God Almighty’’); and enabled them everywhere to discover, 
hold fast, and further the good in that which was meagre and 
narrow, in that which was undeveloped and as yet intrinsically 
obscure.’ As an orthodox traditionalist and decided opponent 
of all heresy Origen acknowledged that Christianity embraces 
a salvation which is offered to all men and attained by faith, 
that it is the doctrine of historical facts to which we must adhere, 
that the content of Christianity has been appropriately summarised 
by the Church in her rule of faith,* and that belief is of itself 
sufficient for the renewal and salvation of man. But, as an 
idealistic philosopher, Origen transformed the whole content of 
ecclesiastical faith into ideas. Here he adhered to no fixed 
philosophical system, but, like Philo, Clement, and the Neopla- 
tonists, adopted and adapted all that had been effected by the 
labours of idealistic Greek moralists since the time of Socrates. 
These, however, had long before transformed the Socratic saying 
“know thyself” into manifold rules for the right conduct oflife, 
and associated with it a theosophy, in which man was first to 
attain to his true self.* These rules made the true “sage” 

1 The theory that justified a twofold morality in the Church is now completely 
legitimised, but the higher form no longer appears as Encratite and eschatological, 


' but as Encratite and philosophical. See, for example, Clement, Strom. III. 12. 82: 
VI. 13. 106 etc. Gnosis is the principle of perfection. See Strom. IV. 7. 54: 


mponerras 08 ToIG elg TeAEiwow omEddouoW H Yvdiowg 4 AoYIKH Ho bEueAsosg 4 ayia 
Tpke mictic, ayamy, EAric. 

See the preface to the work wep? apxydv. 

From the conclusion of Hippolytus’ Philosophoumena it is also evident how 
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abstain from occupying himself in the service of daily life and 
‘from burdensome appearance in public”. They asserted that 
the mind “can have no more peculiar duty than caring for itself. 
This is accomplished by its not looking without nor occupying 
itself with foreign things, but, turning inwardly to itself, restoring 
its own nature to itself and thus practising righteousness.”’’ Here 
it was taught that the wise man who no longer requires anything 
is nearest the Deity, because he is a partaker of the highest 
good through possession of his rich Ego and through his calm 
contemplation of the world; here moreover it was proclaimed 
that the mind that has freed itself from the sensuous? and lives 
in constant contemplation of the eternal is also in the end 
vouchsafed a view of the invisible and is itself deified. No one 
can deny that this sort of flight from the world and possession 
of God involves a specific secularisation of Christianity, and that 
the isolated and self-sufficient sage is pretty much the opposite 
of the poor soul that hungers after righteousness.* Nor, on the 
other hand, can any one deny that concrete examples of both 
types are found in infinite multiplicity and might shade off into 
each other in this multiplicity. This was the case with Clement 
and Origen. To them the ethical and religious ideal is the state 
without sorrow, the state of insensibility to all evils, of order 
and peace—but peace in God. Reconciled to the course of the 
world, trusting in the divine Logos,* rich in disinterested love to 
God and the brethen, reproducing the divine thoughts, looking 
up with longing to heaven its native city,’ the created spirit 


the Socratic Iva: ceaurév was in that age based on a philosophy of religion and 
was regarded as a watchword in wide circles. See Clem. Pa:dag. III. 11. 1. 

1 See Gregory Thaumaturgus’ panegyric on Origen, one of the most instructive 
writings of the 3rd century, especially cc. 11—18. 

2 Yet all excesses are repudiated. See Clem. Strom. IV. 22. 138: Ovx éyxparie 
otroc ‘ert, aaa ev ber yéyovey amabelac oxy Oetov emevddcurbar avaévar. 
Similar remarks are found in Origen. 

3 In many passages of Clement the satisfaction in knowledge appears in a still 
more pronounced form than in Origen. The boldest expression of it is Strom. 
IV. 22. 136. This passage is quoted above on p. 328.) 

4 See the beautiful prayer of the Christian Gnostic in Strom. IV. 23. 148. 

5 See Strom. IV. 26. 172: Origen’s commentaries are continually interrupted by 
similar outbursts of feeling. 


22 
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attains its likeness to God and eternal bliss. It reaches this by. 
the victory over sensuousness, by constantly occupying itself. 
with the divine—‘Go ye believing thoughts into the wide field 
of eternity ’’—by self-knowledge and contemplative isolation, which, 
however, does not exclude work in the kingdom of God, that 
is in the Church. This is the divine wisdom: “The soul practises 
viewing herself as in a mirror: she displays the divine Spirit in 
herself as in a mirror, if she is to be found worthy of this fellow- 
ship; and she thus discovers the traces of a mysterious way to 
deification.” + Origen employed the Stoic and Platonic systems 
of ethics as an instrument for the gradual realisation of this ideal. ? 
With him the mystic and ecstatic as well as the magicandsacramen- 
tal element is still in the background, though it is not wanting. 
To Origen’s mind, however, the inadequacy of philosophical 
injunctions was constantly made plain by the following considera- 
tions. (1) The philosophers, in spite of their noble thoughts of 
God, tolerated the existence of polytheism; and this was really 
the only fault he had to find with Plato. (2) The truth did not 
become universally accessible through them.* (3) As the result 
of these facts they did not possess sufficient power. * In contrast 
to this the divine revelation had already mastered a whole people 
through Moses—‘ Would to God the Jews had not transgressed 
the law, and had not slain the prophets and Jesus; we would 
then have had a model of that heavenly commonwealth which 
Plato has sought to describe” *~—and the Logos shows his universal 

1 On deification as the ultimate aim see Clem., Strom. IV. 23. 149—155: VII. 
10. 56, 13. 82, 16. 95: oUrws 6 TH xupim wedduevog nai TH doleioy OF duTOU xara- 
noaroubyous mpohyreie TeAdwe exTsAciT at Kur’ eixdve TOU didacudAou ev capt 7 Epi- 
moAdyv Odo. But note what a distinction Clement makes between 6 @sd¢ and the 
perfect man in VII. 15. 88 (in contradistinction to the Stoic identification); Origen 
does this also. 

2 Gregory (1. c., c. 13) relates that all the works of the poets and philosophers were 
read in Origen’s school, and that every part of these works that would stand the 
test was admitted, Only the works of atheists were excluded , “because these 
overpass the limits of human thought.” However, Origen did not judge philo- 
sophers in such an unprejudiced manner as Clement, or, to speak more correctly, 
he no longer valued them so highly. See Bigg, l.c., p. 133, Denis l.c. Introd. 

3 See, for example, c. Cels. V. 43: VII. 47, 59 sq. He compared Plato and 
other wise men to those doctors who give their attention only to cultured patients. 

4 See, for example, c. Cels. VI. 2. 

5 C. Cels. V. 43. 
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power in the Church (1) by putting an end to all polytheism, 
and (2) by improving everyone to the extent that his knowledge 
and capacity admit, and in proportion as his will is inclined to, 
and susceptible of, that which is good.' 


1 One of Origen’s main ideas, which we everywhere meet with, particularly in 
the work against Celsus (see, for example, VI. 2) is the thought that Christ has 
come to improve all men according to their several capacities, and to lead some 
to the highest knowledge. This conception appears to fall short of the Christian 
ideal and perhaps really does so; but as soon as we measure it not by the Gospel 
but by the aims of Greek philosophy, we see very clearly the progress that has 
been attained through this same Gospel. What Origen has in his eye is mankind, 
and he is anxious for the amendment not merely of a few, but ofall. The actual 
state of things in the Church no longer allowed him to repeat the exclamations 
of the Apologists that all Christians were philosophers and that all were filled 
with the same wisdom and virtue. These exclamations were naive and inappropri- 
ate even for that time. But he could already estimate the relative progress made 
by mankind within the Church as compared with those outside her pale, saw no gulf 
between the growing and the perfect, and traced the whole advance to Christ. 
He expressly declared, c. Cels. HI. 78, that the Christianity which is fitted for 
the comprehension of the multitude is not the best doctrine in an absolute, but 
only in a relative, sense; that the “common man”, as he expresses himself, must 
be reformed by the prospect of rewards and punishments; and that the truth can 
only be communicated to him in veiled forms and images, as to a child. The 
very fact, however, that the Logos in Jesus Christ has condescended so to act is 
to Origen a proof of the universality of Christianity. Moreover, many of the 
wonderful phenomena reported in the Holy Scriptures belong in his opinion to 
the veiled forms and images. He is very far from doing violence to his reason 
here; he rather appeals to mysterious powers of the soul, to powers of divination, 
visionary states etc. His standpoint in this case is wholly that of Celsus (see 
particularly the instructive disquisition in I. 48), in so far as he is convinced that 
many unusual things take place between heaven and earth, and that individual 
names, symbols etc. possess a mysterious power (see, for example, c. Cels. V. 45). 
The views as to the relationship between knowledge and holy initiation or sacra- 
mentum axe those of the philosophers of the age. He thinks, however, that each 
individual case requires to be examined, that there can be no miracles not in 
accordance with nature, but that on the contrary everything must fit into a higher 
order. As the letter of the precepts in both Testaments frequently contains things 
contrary to reason (see epi a&pydv IV. 2, 8—27) in order to lead men to the 
spiritual interpretation, and as many passages contain no literal sense at all (l.c. 
§ 12), so also, in the historical narratives, we frequently discover a mythical element 
from which consequently nothing but the idea is to be evolved (1.c. § 16 sq.: 
“Non solum de his, que usque ad adventum Christi scripta sunt, hec Spiritus 
sanctus procuravit, sed... eadem similiter etiam in evangelistis et apostolis fecit. 
Nam ne illas quidem narrationes, quas per eos inspiravit, absque huiuscemodi, 
quam supra exposuimus, sapientice suze arte contexuit. Unde etiam in ipsis non 
parva promiscuit, quibus historialis narrandi ordo interpolatus, vel intercisus per 
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Not only, however, did Origen employ the Greek ethic in its 
varied types, but the Greek cosmological speculation also formed 
the complicated substructure of his religious system of morals. 
The Gnosis is formally a philosophy of revelation, that is a 
Scripture theology,’ and materially a cosmological speculation. 
On the basis of a detailed theory of inspiration, which itself, 
moreover, originates with the philosophers, the Holy Scriptures 
are so treated that all facts appear as the vehicles of ideas and 
only attain their highest value in this aspect. Systematic theol- 


impossibilitatem sui reflecteret atque revocaret intentionem legentis ad intelligentiz 
interioris examen.”’) In all such cases Origen makes uniform use of the two points 
of view, that God wished to present something even to the simple and to incite 
the more advanced to spiritual investigations. In some passages, however, the 
former point of view fails, because the content of the text is offensive: in that 
case it is only the second that applies. Origen therefore was very far from finding 
the literal content of Scripture edifying in every instance, indeed, in the highest 
sense, the letter is not edifying at all. He rather adopted, to its widest extent, 
the critical method employed by the Gnostics particularly when dealing with the 
Old Testament; but the distinction he made between the different senses of Scrip- 
ture and between the various legitimate human needs enabled him to preserve 
both the unity of God and the harmony of revelation. Herein, both in this case 
and everywhere else, lies the superiority of his theology. Read especially c. Cel- 
sum I. 9—12. After appealing to the twofold religion among the Egyptians, 
Persians, Syrians, and Indians—the mythical religion of the multitude and the 
mystery-religion of the initiated—he lays down exactly the same distinction 
within Christianity, and thus repels the reproach of Celsus that the Christians were 
obliged to accept everything without examination. With regard to the mythical 
form of Christianity he merely claims that it is the most suitable among religions 
of this type. Since, as a matter of fact, the great majority of men have neither 
time nor talent for philosophy, wo/e dv kaay Beariov ébodog mpdg To TOtG MOAAOTC 
Boylnou: svpebety, rig amd Tot "Iycot roig ¥4verr mapadoseloys (Cc 0) bab uis 
thought is quite in the spirit of antiquity, and neither Celsus nor Porphyry could 
have any fault to find with these arguments in point of form: all positive religions 
have a mythical element; the true religion therefore lies behind the religions. 
But the novelty which neither Celsus nor Porphyry could recognise lies in the 
acknowledgment that the one religion, even in its mythical form, is unique and 
divine, and in the demand that all men, so far as they cannot attain the highest 
knowledge, must subject themselves to this mythical religion and no other. In 
this claim Origen rejected the ancient contrast between the multitude and the 
initiated just as he repudiated polytheism; and in this, if I see rightly, his histori- 
cal greatness consists. He everywhere recognised gradations tending in the same 
direction and rejected polytheism. 


1 Bigg (l.c., p. 154) has rightly remarked: “Origen in point of method differs 
most from Clement, who not unfrequently leaves us in doubt as to the precise 
Scriptural basis of his ideas,” 
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ogy, in undertaking its task, always starts, as Clement and} 
Origen also did, with the conscious or unconscious thought of| 
emancipating itself from the outward revelation and community 
of cultus that are the characteristic marks of positive religion. 
The place of these is taken by the results of speculative cosmol- 
egy, which, though themselves practically conditioned, do not 
seem to be of this character. This also applies to Origen’s 
Christian Gnosis or scientific dogmatic, which is simply the 
metaphysics of the age. However, as he was the equal of the 
foremost minds of his time, this dogmatic was no schoolboy 
imitation on his part, but was to some extent independently 
developed and was worked out both in opposition to pantheistic 
Stoicism and to theoretical dualism. That we are not mistaken 
in this opinion is shown by a document ranking among the 
most valuable things preserved to us from the third century; 
we mean the judgment passed on Origen by Porphyry in Euseb.,. 
H. E. VI. 19. Every sentence is instructive, ' but the culminating 
point is the judgment contained in 3 7: xara wey roy Biov Xpic- 
ciavas Cy ual mupavduwc, uate Oé Tas wepl THY TpaymaTOY Kat 
cov beiou ddEug “EAAyviav ual ra “EAAyvwy toig bbvelog broBaa- 
admevog pvborc. (‘His outward life was that of a Christian and 
opposed to the law, but in regard to his views of things and 
of the Deity, he thought like the Greeks, inasmuch as he 
introduced their ideas into the myths of other peoples.”) We can 
everywhere verify this observation from Origen’s works and 
particularly from the books written against Celsus, where he is 
continually obliged to mask his essential agreement in principles 
and method with the enemy of the Christians.? The Gnosis is 
in fact the Hellenic one and results in that wonderful picture of 
the world which, though apparently a drama, is in reality immov- 
able, and only assumes such a complicated form here from its 
relation to the Holy Scriptures and the history of Christ.* The 

1 Note, for example, § 8, where it is said that Origen adopted the allegorical 
method from the Stoic philosophers and applied it to the Jewish writings. On 
Origen’s hermeneutic principles in their relation to those of Philo see Siegfried, 
le., pp. 351—62. Origen has developed them fully and clearly in the 4th Book 


of mepi apyav. 
2 See Overbeck, Theologische Literatur-Zeitung, 1878, Col. 535. 
3 A full presentation of Origen’s theology would require many hundreds of 
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Gnosis neutralises everything connected with empiric history ; and 
if this does not everywhere hold good with regard to the actual 
occurrence of facts, it is at least invariably the case in respect 
to their significance. The clearest proof of this is (1) that Origen 
raised the thought of the unchangeability of God to be the norm 
of his system and (2) that he denied the historical, incarnate 
Logos any significance for “‘Gnostics”. To these Christ merely 
appears as the Logos who has been from eternity with the 
Father and has always acted from the beginning. He alone is 
the object of the knowledge of the wise man, who merely 
requires a perfect or, in other words, a divine teacher. The 
Gospel too only teaches the ‘shadow of the secrets of Christ; ”’ 
but the eternal Gospel, which is also the pneumatic one, “ clearly 
places before men’s minds all things concerning the Son of God 
himself, both the mysteries shown by his words, and the things 
of which his acts were the riddles” (caQés wapistyct roig voovct 
Te wovTa éveomiov wep) adrov Tov viod Tov Oecd, nal Te muploTameva 
pvotypia ord Tv Adyov adrod, TH TE TPA MATA, OY wVIy LATA yoy 
wi mpdé&eig adtov)* No doubt the true theology based on revela- 


pages, because he introduced everything worth knowing into the sphere of theology, 
and associated with the Holy Scriptures, verse by verse, philosophical maxims, 
ethical reflexions, and results of physical science, which would require to be 
drawn on the widest canvas, because the standpoint selected by Origen allowed 
the most extensive view and the most varied judgments. The case was similar 
with ‘Clement before him, and also with Tertullian. This is a necessary result 
of “Scripture theology” when one takes it up in earnest. Tertullian assumes, for 
example, that there must be a Christian doctrine of dreams. Why? Because we 
read of dreams in the Holy Scriptures. 


1 In c. Cels. III. 61 it is said (Lommatzsch XVIII, p. 337): eréudby ctv Gig 
Abyoo “xd ystv iarpog Toig dyeaeprwAocic, xuB5 OF Jiddoxnaaos beiwy vorypiov Tore 
You nabaupote wal peyxéts ayeaprdvoverv. See also what follows. In Comment. in 
John J. 20 sq. the crucified Christ, as the Christ of faith, is distinguished from 
the Christ who takes up his abode in us, as the Christ of the perfect. See 22 
(Lomm. I. p. 43): “al paxdpio ye Boor deduevo: rot viot rot Oot rosovror 
yeyovaciv, wo eyxeTs avTod xpyCewv iarpot TovG naxdic Exovras bepumevovroc, uyde 
moveevoc, (4yoe amoaAuTpwrewcs, ZAAR copiag ual Adyou nal dtxaorvdvyc, ¥ ev Te LAA 
Toig Ome TEAELOTYTAa KwpEew avTOU Te ndaAdAicra duvaévoic, Read also c. Cels. II. 
66, 69: IV. 15, 18: VI. 68. These passages show that the crucified Christ is no 
longer of any account to the Gmostic, and that he therefore allegorises ali the 
incidents described in the Gospels. Clement, too, really regards Christ as of no 
importance to Gnostics except as a teacher. 


2 Comment. in Joh. I. 9, Lomm. I. p. 20, The “mysteries” of Christ is the 
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tion makes pantheism appear overthrown as well as dualism, 
and here the influence of the two Testaments cannot be mistaken ; 
but a subtle form of the latter recurs in Origen’s system, whilst 
the manner in which he rejected both made the Greek philo- 
sophy of the age feel that there was something akin to it here. 
In the final utterances of religious metaphysics ecclesiastical 
Christianity, with the exception of a few compromises, is thrown 
off as a husk, The objects of religious knowledge have no history 
or rather, and this is a genuinely Gnostic and Neoplatonic idea, 
they have only a supramundane one. 

This necessarily gave rise to the assumption of an esoteric 
and exoteric form of the Christian religion, for it is only behind 
the statutory, positive religion of the Church that religicn itself 
is found. Origen gave the clearest expression to this assumption, 
which must have been already familiar in the Alexandrian school 
of catechists, and convinced himself that it was correct, because 
he saw that the mass of Christians were unable to grasp the 
deeper sense of Scripture, and because he realised the difficulties 
of the exegesis. On the other hand, in solving the problem of 
adapting the different points of his heterodox system of thought 
to the regula fidei, he displayed the most masterly skill. He 
succeeded in finding an external connection, because, though 
the construction of his theory proceeded from the top down- 
wards, he could find support for it on the steps of the regula 
fidei, already developed by Irenzus into the history of salvation.’ 
The system itself is to be, in principle and in every respect, 
monistic, but, as the material world, though created by God out 
of nothing, merely appears as a place of punishment and purifica- 
tion for souls, a strong element of dualism is inherent in the 
system, as far as its practical application is concerned. * The pre- 
technical term for this theology and, at bottom, for all theology. For, in respect 
of the form given to it, revelation always appears as a problem that theology has 
to solve. What is revealed is therefore either to be taken as immediate authority 
(by the believer) or as a soluble problem. One thing, accordingly, it is not, namely, 
something in itself evident and intelligible, 

1 See Nitzsch, Dogmengeschichte, p. 136. 

2 To Origen the problem of evil was one of the most important; see Book III. 


of xep? &pyav and c. Cels. VI. 53-59. He is convinced (1) that the world is 
not the work of a second, hostile God; (2) that virtues and the works arising from 
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vailing contrast is that between the one transcendent essence 
and the multiplicity of all created things. The pervading ambigu- 
ity lies in the twofold view of the spiritual in so far as, on the 
one hand, it belongs to God as the unfolding of his essence, 
and, on the other, as being created, is contrasted with God. 
This ambiguity, which recurs in all the Neoplatonic systems 
and has continued to characterise all mysticism down to the 
present day, originates in the attempt to repel Stoic pantheism 


them are alone good in the proper sense of the word, and that nothing but the 
opposite ~of these is bad; (3) that evil in the proper sense of the word is only 
evil will (see c. Cels. IV. 66: VI. 54). Accordingly he makes a very decided 
distinction between that which is bad and evils. As for the latter he admits.that 
they partly originate from God, in which case they are designed as means of 
training and punishment. But he saw that this conception is insufficient, both in 
view of individual passages of Holy Scripture and of natural experience. There 
are evils in the world that can be understood neither as the result of sin nor as 
means of training. Here then his relative, rational view of things comes in, even 
with respect to the power of God. There are evils which are a necessary conse- 
quence of carrying out even the best intentions (c. Cels. VI. 53: r& xank ex 
mapaxoroviyrews yeyévyrar TIS mpoc Tz mpoyyovjeva):“ Evils, in the strict sense, 
are not created by God; yet some, though but few in comparison with the great, 
well-ordered whole of the world, have of necessity adhered to the objects realised; 
as the carpenter who executes the plan of a building does not manage without 
chips and similar rubbish, or as architects cannot be made responsible for the 
dirty heaps of broken stones and filth one sees at the sites of buildings; (l.c., c. 55). 
Celsus also might have written in this strain. The religious, absolute view is here 
replaced by a rational, and the world is therefore not the best absolutely, but the 
best possible. See the Theodicy in sep? dpy@v III. 17—22. (Here, and also in 
other parts, Origen’s Theodicy reminds us of that of Leibnitz; see Denis, l.c., 
p. 626 sq. The two great thinkers have a very great deal in common, because 
their philosophy was not of a radical kind, but an attempt to give a rational 
interpretation to tradition.) But “for the great mass it is sufficient when they are 
told that evil has not its origin in God” (IV. 66). The case is similar with that 
which is really bad. It is sufficient for the multitude to know that that which is 
bad springs from the freedom of the creature, and that matter which is inseparable 
from things mortal is not the source and cause of sin (IV. 66, see also III. 42: 
7rd xuplag jusapoy amd xaxluc romuTdy tort, dios OF THLuTOS OY jeLaepe oY Yep 
A dvors chmards eort, TO yevyytindy THo yesepdryTos exer THY xaxidv); but a closer 
examination shows that there can be no man without sin (III. 61) because error is in- 
separable from growth and because the constitution of man in the flesh makes 
evil unavoidable (VII. 50). Sinfulness is therefore natural and it is the necessary 
prius. This thought, which is also not foreign to Irenzus, is developed by Origen 
with the utmost clearness. He was not content with proving it, however, but in 
order to justify God’s ways proceeded to the assumption ofa Fall before time 
began (see below). 
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and yet to preserve the transcendental nature of the human 
spirit, and to maintain the absolute causality of God without 
allowing his goodness to be called in question. The assumption 
that created spirits can freely determine their own course is 
therefore a necessity of the system; in fact this assumption is 
one of its main presuppositions’ and is so boldly developed as 
to limit the omnipotence and omniscience of God. But, as from 
the empirical point of view the knot is tied for every man at 
the very moment he appears on earth, and since the problem 
is not created by each human being as the result of his own 
independent will, but lies in his organisation, speculation must 
retreat behind history. So the system, in accordance with certain 
hints of Plato, is constructed on the same plan as that of Valen- 
tinus, for example, to which it has an extraordinary affinity. It 
contains three parts: (1) The doctrine of Godand his unfoldings 
or creations, (2) the doctrine of the Fall and its consequences, 
(3) the doctrine of redemption and restoration.* Like Denis, 


1 See Mehlhorn, Die Lehre von der menschlichen Freiheit nach Origenes (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, Vol. II., p. 234 ff.) 


2 The distinction between Valentinus and Origen consists in the fact that the former 
makes an aeon or, in other words, a part of the divine p/eroma, itself fall, and that he 
does not utilise the idea of freedom. The outline of Origen’s system cannot be 
made out with complete clearness from the work wep? épydav, because he endeavoured 
to treat each of the first three parts as a whole. Origen’s four principles are God, 
the World, Freedom, Revelation (Holy Scripture). Each principle, however, is brought 
into relation with Christ. The first part treats of God and the spirits, and follows 
the history of the latter down to their restoration. The second part treats of the 
world and humanity, and likewise closes with the prospect of the resurrection, 
punishment in hell, and eternal life. Here Origen makes a magnificent attempt to 
give a conception of bliss and yet to exclude all sensuous joys. The third book 
treats. of sin and redemption, that is, of freedom of will, temptation, the struggle 
with the powers of evil, internal struggles, the moral aim of the world, and the 
restoration of all things. A special book on Christ is wanting, for Christ is no 
“principle”; but the incarnation is treated of in II. 6. The teachers of Valentinus’ 
school accordingly appear more Christian when contrasted with Origen. If we read 
the great work mep? dpydv, or the treatise against Celsus, or the commentaries 
connectedly, we never cease to wonder how a mind so clear, so sure of the 
ultimate aim of all knowledge, and occupying such a high standpoint, has admitted 
in details all possible views down to the most naive myths, and how he on the 
one hand believes in holy magic, sacramental vehicles and the like, and on the 
other, in spite of all his rational and even empirical views, betrays no doubt of 
his abstract creations. But the problem that confronts us in Origen is that presented 
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however, we may also, in accordance with a premised theory of 
method, set forth the system in four sections, viz., Theology, 
Cosmology, Anthropology, Teleology. Origen’s fundamental 
idea is ‘the original indestructible unity of God and all spiritual 
essence.” From this it necessarily follows that the created spirit 
after fall, error, and sin must ever return to its origin, to being 
in God. In this idea we have the key to the religious philosophy 
of Origen. 

The only sources for obtaining a knowledge of the truth are 
the Iioly Scriptures of both Testaments. No doubt the specula- 
tions of Greek philosophers also contain truths, but these have 
only a propedeutic value and, moreover, have no certainty-to 
offer, as have the Holy Scriptures, which are a witness to them- 
selves in the fulfilment of prophecy.’ On the other hand Origen 
assumes that there was an esoteric deeper knowledge in addi- 
tion to the Holy Scriptures, and that Jesus in particular imparted 
this deeper wisdom to a few; but, as a correct Church theol- 
ogian, he scarcely made use of this assumption. The first 


by his age. This we realise on reading Celsus or Porphyry (see Denis l.c., p.613 : 
“Toutes les théories d’Origene, méme les plus imaginaires, représent l’état intel- 
lectuel et moral du siécle ot il a paru”). Moreover, Origen is not a teacher who, 
like Augustine, was in advance of his time, though he no doubt anticipated the 
course of ecclesiastical development. This age, as represented by its greatest men, 
sought to gain a substructure for something new, not by a critical examination of 
the old ideas, but by incorporating them all into one whole. People were anxious 
to have assurance, and, in the endeavour to find this, they were nervous about 
giving up any article of tradition, The boldness of Origen, judged as a Greek 
philosopher, lies in his rejection of all polytheistic religions. This made him all 
the more conservative in his endeavours to protect and incorporate everything else. 
This conservatism welded together ecclesiastical Christianity and Greek culture into 
a system of theology which was indeed completely heterodox. 


1. The proof from prophecy was reckoned by Origen among the articles belonging 
to faith, but not to Gnosis (see for ex. c. Cels. II. 37); but, like the Apologists, he 
found it of great value. As far as the philosophers are concerned, Origen always 
bore in mind the principle expressed in c. Cels. VI. 46: mpog ratra S’4usic oy- 
comey of wederycavres jeydevi dwmexdadverbar TOv nardic Aeyoevwy; udv of Ew THe 
micrens ASywor x2A@G. In that same place it is asserted that God in his love has 
not only revealed himself to such as entirely consecrate themselves to his service, but 
also to such as do not know the true adoration and reverence which he requires. 
But as remarked above, p. 338, Origen’s attitude to the Greek philosophers is much 
more reserved than that of Clement. 


2 See, for ex.y c. Cels. VI. 6, Comment in Johann. XIII. 59, Lomm. II., p. 9 sq. 
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methodical principle of his exegesis is that the faith, as professed 
in the Church in contradistinction to heresy, must not be tam- 
pered with.’ But it is the carrying out of this rule that really 
forms the task of the theologian. For the faith itself is fixed 
and requires no particular presentation; it never occurred to 
Origen to assume that the fixing of the faith itself could present 
problems. It is complete, clear, easily teachable, and really leads 
to victory over sensuality and sin (see c. Cels. VII. 48 and cf. 
other passages), as well as to fellowship with God, since it rests 
on the revelation of the Logos. But, as it remains determined 
by fear and hope of reward so, as ‘uninformed and irrational 
faith” (ricrig idiorixy and &doyoc), it only leads to a “ somatic 
Christianity ” (ypicTiavicwes cwmerizxes). It is the task of theology, 
however, to decipher “spiritual Christianity” (ypiotiavicpds 
gvevpatines) from the Holy Scriptures, and to elevate faith to 
knowledge and clear vision. This is effected by the method of 
Scripture exegesis which ascertains the highest revelations of 
God.? The Scripture has a threefold sense because, like the 
cosmos, alongside of which it stands like a second revelation, 
as it were, it must contain a pneumatic, psychic, and somatic 
element. The somatic or historical sense is in every case the 
first that must be ascertained. It corresponds to the stage of 
mere faith and has consequently the same dignity as the latter. 
But there are instances where it is to be given up and designated 
as a Jewish and fleshly sense. This is to be assumed in all 
cases where it leads to ideas opposed to the nature of God, 
morality, the law of nature, or reason.* Here one must judge 
(see above) that such objectionable passages were meant to 
incite the searcher to a deeper investigation. The psychic sense 
is of a moral nature: in the Old Testament more especially 
most narratives have a moral content, which one can easily 
find by stripping off the history as a covering; and in certain 


1 [epi &pxav preface. 

2 On Origen’s exegetical method see Kihn, Theodor v. Mopsu. p. 20 ff, Bigg, 
Le. p. 131 ff. On the distinction between his application of the allegorical method 
and that of Clement see specially p. 134 f. of the latter work, 

_ 8 Origen noted several such passages in the very first chapter of Genesis 
Examples are given in Bigg, p. 137 f. 
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passages one may content oneself with this meaning. The pneuma- 
tic sense, which is the only meaning borne by many passages, an 
assertion which neither Philo nor Clement ventured to make in 
plain terms, has with Origen a negatively apologetic and a 
positively didactic aim. It leads to the ultimate ideas which, 
once attained, are self-evident, and, so to speak, pass completely 
over into the mind of the theologian, because they finally obtain 
for him clear vision and independent possession.’ When the 
Gnostic has attained this stage, he may throw away the ladders 
by which he has reached this height.” He is then inwardly united 
with God’s Logos, and from this union obtains all that he requires. 
In most passages Origen presupposed the similarity and equal 
value of all parts of the Holy Scriptures ; but in some he showed 
that even inspiration has its stages and grades, according to the 
receptivity and worthiness of each prophet, thus applying his 
relative view of all matters of fact in such cases also. In Christ 
the full revelation of the Logos was first expressed ; his Apostles 
did not possess the same inspiration as he,* and among the 
Apostles and apostolic men differences in the degrees of inspira- 
tion are again to be assumed. Here Origen set the example of 
making a definite distinction between a heroic age of the Apostles 
and the succeeding period. This laid the foundation for an 
assumption through which the later Church down to our time 
has appeased her conscience and freed herself from demands that 
she could not satisfy. * 

1 Bigg, lc., has very appropriately named Origen’s allegorism “Biblical alchemy”. 

? To ascertain the pneumatic sense, Origen frequently drew analogies between 
the domain of the cosmic and that of the spiritual. He is thus a forerunner of 
modern idealistic philosophers, for example, Drummond: “ To Origen allegorism is 
only one manifestation of the sacramental mystery of nature (Bigg, p. 134). 

3 See Hom. in Luc. XXIX., Lomm. V., p. 193 sq. 

* Since Origen does not, as a rule, dispute the literal meaning of the Scriptures, 
he has also a much more favourable opinion of the Jewish people and of the 
observance of the law than the earlier Christian authors (but see Iren. and Tertull.). 
At bottom he places the observance of the law quite on the same level as the 
faith of the simple Christians. The Apostles also kept the law for a time, and it 
was only by degrees that they came to understand its spiritual meaning. They 
were also right to continue its observance during their mission among the Jews. On 
the other hand, he considers the New Testament a higher stage than the Old both’ 


in its literal and its spiritual sense. See c. Cels. II. I—4, 7, 75: IV. 31 sq.: V.10, 
30, 31, 42 sq., 66: VII. 26. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF GOD AND HIS SELF-UNFOLDINGS OR CREA- 
TIONS.’ The world points back to an ultimate cause and the created 
spirit to an eternal, pure, absolutely simple, and unchangeable 
spirit, who is the original source of all existence and goodness, 
so that everything that exists only does so in virtue of being 
caused by that One, and is good in so far as it derives its 
essence from the One who is perfection and goodness. This 
fundamental idea is the source of all the conclusions drawn by 
Origen as to the essence, attributes, and knowableness of God. 
As the One, God is contrasted with the Manifold; but the order 
in the Manifold points back to the One. As the real Essence, 
God is opposed to the essences that appear and seem to vanish, 
and that therefore have no real existence, because they have 
not their principle in themselves, but testify: ‘‘ We have not made 
ourselves.” As the absolutely immaterial Spirit, God is contrasted 
with the spirit that is clogged with matter, but which strives to 
get back to him from whom it received its origin. The One is 
something different from the Manifold; but the order, the depend- 
ence, and the longing of that which is created point back to the One, 
who can therefore be known relatively from the Manifold. In 
sharpest contrast to the heretical Gnosis, Origen maintained the 
absolute causality of God, and, in spite of all abstractions in 
determining the essence of God, he attributed self-consciousness and 
will to this superessential Essence (in opposition to Valentinus, 
Basilides, and the later Neoplatonists).? The created is one thing 
and the Self-existent is another, but both are connected together ; 


1 In opposition to the method for obtaining a knowledge of God, recommended 
by Alcinous (c. 12), Maximus Tyr. (XVII. 8), and Celsus (by analysis [apophat.}, 
synthesis [kataphat.], and analogy), Origen, c. Cels. VII. 42, 44, appeals to the 
fact that the Christian knows God better, namely, in his incarnate Son. But he 
himself, nevertheless, also follows the synthetic method. 


2 In defining the superessential nature of the One, Origen did not go so far 
as the Basilidians (Philosoph. VII. 20, 21) or as Plotinus. No doubt he also re- 
gards the Deity as éméxewa tH¢ éuclacg (c. Cels. VII. 42—515 wept dpydv I. 1; 
Clement made a closer approach to the heretical abstractions of the Gnostics inas- 
much as he still more expressly renounced any designation of God; see Strom. V. 
12, 13), but he is not @d40g and ovy¥4, being rather a self-comprehending Spirit, 
and therefore does not require a hypostasis (the votc) before he can come to him- 
self. Accordingly the human intellect is not incapable of soaring up to God as 
the later Neoplatonists assert; at least vision is by no means so decidedly opposed 
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as the created can only be understood from something self- 
existent, so the self-existent is not without analogy to the created. 
The Self-existent is in itself a living thing; it is beyond dispute 
that Origen with all his abstractions represented the Deity, whom 
he primarily conceived as a constant substance, in a more living, 
and, so to speak, in a more personal way than the Greek 
philosophers. Hence it was possible for him to produce a 
doctrine of the attributes of God. Here he did not even shrink 
from applying his relative view to the Deity, because, as will 
be seen, he never thinks of God without revelation, and because 
all revelation must be something limited. The omnipresence of 
God indeed suffers from no limitation. God is potentially every- 
where; but he is everywhere only potentially ; that is, he neither 
encompasses nor is encompassed. Nor is he diffused through the 
universe, but, as he is removed from the limits of space, so also 
he is removed from space itself.’ But the omniscience and 
omnipotence of God have a limit, which indeed, according to 
Origen, lies in the nature of the case itself. In the first place 
his omnipotence is limited through his essence, for he can only 
do what he wills;? secondly by logic, for omnipotence cannot 
produce things containing an inward contradiction: God can do 


to thought, that is, elevated above it as something new, as is held by the Neopla- 
tonists and Philo before them. Origen is no mystic. In accordance with this 
conception Origen and Clement say that the perfect knowledge of God can indeed 
be derived from the Logos alone (c. Cels. VI. 48, 49: VI. 65—733; Strom. V. 
12. 85: VI. 15. 122), but that a relative knowledge may be deduced from creation 
(c. Cels. VII. 46). Hence they also spoke of an innate knowledge of God (Pro- 
trept. VI. 68; Strom. V. 13. 78), and extended the teleological proof of God fur- 
nished by Philo (rep? dpy@v I. 1. 6; c. Cels. I. 23). The relatively correct predi- 
cates of God to be determined from revelation are his unity (c. Cels. I. 23), his 
absolute spirituality (rveiuae aowparoc, kiaAoc, &oxyudérioroc)—this is maintained 
both in opposition to Stoicism and anthropomorphism ; see Orig. wep? dpydv I. 1, 
Origen’s polemic against Melito’s conception of God, and Clem., Strom. V. 11. 68: 
V. 12. 82,—his unbegottenness, his immortality (this is eternity conceived as en- 
joyment; the eternity of God itself, however, is to be conceived, according to 
Clement, as that which is above time; see Strom. II. 2. 6), and his absolute caus- 
ality. All these concepts together constitute the conception of perfection. See 
Fischer, De Orig. theologia et cosmologia, 1840. 


l Orig. wep? apy@v IL. 1. 3. 
SC. Cells Vine 3s 
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nothing contrary to nature, all miracles being natural in the 
highest sense '—thirdly, by the impossibility of that which is in 
itself unlimited being comprehended, whence it follows that the 
extent of everything created must be limited *—fourthly, by the 
impossibility of realising an aim completely and without disturbing 
elements. * Omniscience has also its corresponding limits; this is 
specially proved from the freedom of spirits bestowed by God 
himself. God has indeed the capacity of foreknowledge, but 
he knows transactions beforehand because they happen; they do 
not happen because he knows them.* That the divine purpose 
should be realised in the end necessarily follows from the nature 
of the created spirit itself, apart from the supporting activity of 
God. Like Irenzus and Tertullian Origen very carefully discussed 
the attributes of goodness and justice in God in opposition to 
the Marcionites.° But his exposition is different. In his eyes 
goodness and justice are not two opposite attributes, which can 
and must exist in God side by side; but as virtues they are to 
him identical. God rewards in justice and punishes in kindness. 
That it should go well with all, no matter how they conduct 
themselves, would be no kindness; but it is kindness when God 
punishes to improve, deter, and prevent. Passions, anger, and 
the like do not exist in God, nor any plurality of virtues; but, 
as the Perfect One, he is all kindness. In other places, however, 
Origen did not content himself with thir presentation. In opposi- 
tion to the Marcionites, who declared Christ and the Father 
of Christ to be good, and the creator of the world to be just, 
he argued that, on the contrary, God (the foundation of the world) 


Me Katy 


2 Tlep? 2pya@y Il. 9. 1: “Certum est, quippe quod preefinito aliquo apud se numero 
creaturas fecit: non enim, ut quidam volunt, finem putandum est non habere crea- 
turas; quia ubi finis non est, nec comprehensio ulla nec circumscriptio esse potest. 
Quod si fuerit utique nec contineri vel dispensari a deo, que facta sunt, poterunt. 
Naturaliter nempe quicquid infinitum fuerit, et incomprehensibile erit.” In Matth., 
t. 13., c. I fin., Lomm. IIL., p. 209 sq. 


3 See above, p. 343, note 2. 
4 See c. Cels. Il. 20. 


5 Clement also did so; see with respect to Origen wep? apydv II. 5, especially 
§ 3 sq 
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is good, but that the Logos-Christ, in so far as he is the peda- 
gogus, is just.’ 

From the perfect goodness of God Origen infers that he reveals 
or communicates himself, from his immutability that he a/ways 
reveals himself. The eternal or never beginning communication 
of perfection to other beings is a postulate of the concept “‘ God”. 
But, along with the whole fraternity ofthose professing the same 
philosophy, Origen assumed that the One, in becoming the 
Manifold and acting in the interests of the Manifold, can only 
effect his purpose by divesting himself of absolute apathy and 
once more assuming a form in which he can act, that is, procuring 
for himself an adequate organ—the Logos. The content of Ori- 
gen’s teaching about this Logos was not essentially different 
from that of Philo and was therefore quite as contradictory; 
only in his case everything is more sharply defined and the 
hypostasis of the Logos (in opposition to the Monarchians) more 
clearly and precisely stated. *? Nevertheless the personal independ- 


1 See Comment. in Johann. I. 40, Lomm. I. p. 77 sq. I cannot agree that 
this view is a rapprochement to the Marcionites (contrary to Nitzsch’s opinion, 
lic., p. 285). The confused accounts in Epiph., H. 43. 13 are at any rate not tobe 
taken into account. 


2 Clement’s doctrine of the Logos, to judge from the Hypotyposes, was perhaps 
different from that of Origen. According to Photius (Biblioth. 109) Clement 
' assumed two Logoi (Origen indeed was also reproached with the same; see Pam- 
phili Apol., Routh, Reliq. S., IV., p. 367), and did not even allow the second and 
weaker one to make a real appearance on earth; but this is a misunderstanding 
(see Zahn, Forschungen III., p. 144). Aéyera: «év—these are said to have been 
the words of a passage in the Hypotyposes—xae 6 v0g Adyos Guwvwyuws TH Tarpind 
Ady, GAN avy ovTds EoTiv 6 cxp—E YeEvdjuevoc, ovd? xv 6 maTpiioc Adyos, ZAAX 
ddvaeic rig TOU Oso, olov amdéppore rov Adyou avrov votig yevopevos Txe Téiv 
avbpwmwv xepdlag dsamepofryxe. The distinction between an impersonal Logos- 
God and the Logos-Christ necessarily appeared as soon as the Logos was defin- 
itely hypostatised. In the so-called Monarchian struggles of the 3rd century the 
disputants made use of these two Logoi, who formed excellent material for sophis- 
tical discussions. In the Strom. Clement did not reject the distinction between a 
Abyog evdidberog and mpodop:xdg (on Strom. V. 1. 6. see Zahn, l.c., p. 145 against 
Nitzsch), and in many passages expresses himself in such a way that one can 
scarcely fail to notice a distinction between the Logos of the Father and that 
of the Son. “The Son-Logos is an emanation of the Reason of God, which 
unalterably remains in God and is the Logos proper.” If the Adumbrationes are 
to be regarded as parts of the Hypotyposes, Clement used the expression duoovo10¢ 
for the Logos, or at least an identical one (See Zahn, Forschungen Ill., pp. 87— 
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ence of the Logos is as yet by no means so sharply defined as 
in the case of the later Arians. He is still the Consciousness 
of God, the spiritual Activity of God. Hence he is on the one 
hand the idea of the world existing in God, and on the other 
the product of divine wisdom originating with the will of God. 
The following are the most important propositions.’ The Logos 
who appeared in Christ, as is specially shown from Joh. I. 1 
and Heb. I. 1, is the perfect image? of God. He is the Wisdom 


138 f.). This is the more probable because Clement, Strom. 16. 74, expressly re- 
marked that men are not jépog beot nai ra Oem duoovcro, and because he says 
in Strom. IV. 13. gf: ef em? rd narartoa: Odvarov ddinvetras Td diahépov yévos, 
ouy 6 Xpiorig tov bdvarov xurypyycev, ei ey nal avrog adore Cjo0vcr0c AExbely. 
One must assume from this that the word was really familiar to Clement as a design- 
ation of the community of nature, possessed by the Logos, both with God and 
with men. See Protrept. 10. 110: 6 e%og Adyoc, 6 pavepwrauros bvTws Cede, 6 
Th decrory THY BAwy ekicwSeic). In Strom. V. 1. 1 Clement emphatically declared 
that the Son was’ equally eternal with the Father: od peyv 0002 6 marip dvev ulod- 
dua yup rH maryp viot warp (see also Strom. IV. 7. 58: tv pty rd dyévvyrov 
6 mavroxparwp, Sv d& nai TO mpoyevyybev O” ob Te mdvra eyévero, and Adumbrat, 
in Zahn, lic, p. 87, where 1 John I. 1 is explained: “principium generationis 
separatum ab opificis principio non est. Cum enim dicit “quod erat ab initio” 
generationem tangit sine principio filii cum patre simul exstantis.” See besides the 
remarkable passage, Quis dives salv. 37: Oe# TX Tio aydays evoTY pia, ual Tore 
tmromretcetc Tov “OAmOV TOU muTpdc, dv 6 jLovoyEVAs Vid OEedG jedvos eEyyycaTo toTt 
Of xe aurig 6 Ode aydmy nai Oo” aydryy Hiv avexpadby nal Td ev Lppyrov 
aurot mathp, ro O2 qulv cuumalic yéyove yrup ayumnoas 6 maurnp ehyadvdy, nat 
rovToy uéya ocylsetov, Ov auros eyevvycev e& avrou wal 6 reysels EE aydmryc xapros 
ayémy, But that does not exclude the fact that he, like Origen, named the Son 
urioja (Phot., l.c.). In the Adumbrat. (p. 88) Son and Spirit are called “primiti- 
vee virtutes ac primo create, immobiles exsistentes secundum substantiam”. That 
is exactly Origen’s doctrine, and Zahn (l.c., p. 99) has rightly compared Strom. V. 
14. 89:,VI. 7. 58; and Epit. ex Theod. 20. The Son stands at the head of the 
series of created beings (Strom. VII. 2. 5; see also below), but he is nevertheless 
specifically different from them by reason of his origin. It may be said in general 
that the fine distinctions of the Logos doctrine in Clement and Origen are to be 
traced to the still more abstract conception of God found in the former. A sentence 
like Strom. IV. 25. 156 (6 wey ov @ede avamddenrog by ox torw emioryovinds, 
6 32 vlog cobla ré tors ual emsoryicy) will hardly be found in Origen I think. 
Cf. Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 45 ff. 


1 See Schultz, lec., p. 51 ff. and Jahrbuch fiir protestantische Theologie I. 
pp. 193 ff. 369 ff. ; 

2 It is very remarkable that Origen wep? dpydv I. 2. 1 in his presentation of 
the Logos doctrine, started with the person of Christ, though he immediately 
abandoned this starting-point “Primo illud nos oportere scire”, so this chapter 
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of God, the reflection of his perfection and glory, the invisible 
image of God. For that very reason there is nothing corporeal 
in him! and he is therefore really God, not adrcdeoe, nor 6 O<dc,, 
nor évepyos apyy (“beginningless beginning’’), but the second 
God.? But, as such, immutability is one of his attributes, that 
is, he can never lose his divine essence, he can also in this 
respect neither increase nor decrease (this immutability, however, 
is not an independent attribute, but he is perfect as being an 
image of the Father’s perfection).* Accordingly this deity is not 
a communicated one in the sense of his having another. inde- 
pendent essence in addition to this divine nature; but deity 
rather constitutes his essence: 6 cwryp ob xatd meTovolav, aAAX 
nar’ odciay got) Osdg* (the Saviour is not God by communica- 
tion, but in his essence”). From this it follows that he shares in 
the essence of God, therefore of the Father, and is accordingly 
6moovciog TG moerpi (‘the same in substance with the Father”’) 
or, seeing that, as Son, he has come forth from the Father, 
is engendered from the essence of the Father.* But having 


begins, “Quod aliud est in Christo deitatis eius natura, quod est unigenitus filius 
patris, et alia humana natura, quam in novissimis temporibus pro dispensatione 
suscepit. _Propter quod videndum primo est, quid sit unigenitus filius dei.” 


1 Tlept dpy@v I. 2. 2, 6. 


2 The expression was familiar to Origen as to Justin (see Dial. c. Tryph). 
See c. Cels. V. 39: Ka? dedrepov otv Aéywuev Oedv Yorwouv, Ors Tov Sevrepoy Oedv 
oux HAA TL AbyouEv, H THY MeEpiEextinyy Macdv apera@y aperyy nal rov wepsextinoy 
moavrag ourivocoby Adyou Trav xark hvcw nal mpoyyouuévws yevevyjeevav, 

3 Tlep? &pxav I. 2. 13 has been much corrupted by Rufinus. The passage must have 
been to the effect that the Son is indeed awya4és, but not, like the Father, drapaa- 
Aduras ayasds 


4 Selecta in Psalm., Lomm. XIII, p. 134; see also Fragm. comm. in ep. ad 
Hebr., Lomm. V., p. 299 sq. 

5 Lac. : “Sic et sapientia ex deo procedens, ex ipsa substantia dei generatur. Sic nihil- 
ominus et secundum similitudinem corporalis aporrhcee esse dicitur aporrhcea glorize 
omnipotentis pura quedam et sincera. Que utraque similitudines (see the beginning of 
the passage) manifestissime ostendunt communionem substantiz esse filio cum patre. 
Aporrheea enim 6é/zoodc10g videtur, id est, unius substantiz cum illo corpore, ex 
quo est vel aporrhoea vel vapor.” In opposition to Heracleon Origen argues (in 
Joh. XII. 25., Lomm. IL, p. 43 sq.) that we are not homousios with God: 
emioryowmev O&, ef ey ohddpa eoriv aceBig duooveioug TH kyevvyrmw doer nel 
moepepoocnceplee elvan Aévyerv Todg mpocxuvotvrac év wveduars Tw Oew. On the meaning 
of djoodc10g see Zahn, Marcell., pp. 11—32. The conception decidedly excludes the 
possibility of the two subjects connected by it having a different essence; but it 
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proceeded, like the will, from the Spirit, he was always with God ; 
there was not a time when he was not,' nay, even this expres- 
sion is still too weak. It would be an unworthy idea to think 
of God without his wisdom or to assume a beginning of his 
begetting. Moreover, this begetting is not an act that has only 
once taken place, but a process lasting from all eternity; the 
Son is always being begotten of the Father.’ It is the theology 
of Origen which Gregory Thaumaturgus has thus summed up: * 
élg xuploc, ovog é&e fedvou, @edg éx Oecd, yvapuntyp ual cindy Tie 
Gedtytos, Adyos evepyos, copia Tio Tay SAwy cveTaoEws meplExTiny 
Kal SUVA IG THG GANG “TICEwWG ToInTIKY, Didg dAybwog daybwod wmurpds, 
aoputos aoparou ual &pbaptos aDbaprou nal kbdvaros abaverou unt 
aldiog &idiov. (“One Lord, one from one, God from God, impress 
and image of Godhead, energetic word, wisdom embracing the 
entire system of the universe and power producing all creation, 
true Son of a true Father, the invisible of the invisible and in- 
corruptible of the incorruptible, the immortal of the immortal, 
the eternal of the eternal”). The begetting is an indescribable 
act which can only be represented by inadequate images: it is 
no emanation—the expression 708044 is not found, so far asl 


says nothing about how they came to have one essence and in what measure they 
possess it. On the other hand it abolishes the distinction of persons the moment 
the essence itself is identified with the one person. Here then is found the Unitar- 
ian danger, which could only be averted by assertions. In some of Origen’s 
teachings a modalistic aspect is also not quite wanting. See Hom. VIII. in 
Jerem. no. 2: Td piv vroxefuevov ev tort, THis OF Emsvolais TX MOAAM ovéuera emt 
diapdpwy. Conversely, it is also nothing but an appearance when Origen (for ex. 
in c. Cels. VIII, 12) merely traces the unity of Father and Son to unity in feeling 
and in will. The charge of Ebionitism made against him is quite unfounded (see 
Pamphili Apol., Routh IV. p. 367). 

1 Obx torw bre ovx Hy, de princip. I. 2. 9; in Rom. I. 5. 

2 Tep? apya@v I. 2. 2—9. Comm. in ep.ad. Hebr. Lomm, V., p. 296: “Nunquam 
est, quando filius non fuit. Erat autem non, sicut de eterna luce diximus, innatus, 
ne duo principia lucis videamur inducere, sed sicut ingenitz lucis splendor, ipsam 
illam lucem initium habens ac fontem, natus quidem ex ipsa; sed non erat quando 
non erat.” See the comprehensive disquisition in wep? &pydv IV. 28, where we find 
the sentence: “hoc autem ipsum, quod dicimus, quia nunquam fuit, quando non 
fuit, cum venia audiendum est” etc. See further in Jerem. IX. 4, Lomm. XV., 
p- 212: 73 dmavyacua rig ddkys oby) kmak yeyévvyras, nal ory yevviira.,. nod 
del yevvira 6 cwryp vmod ro marpds; see also other passages. 


3 See Caspari, Quellen, Vol. IV., p. 10. 
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know '—but is rather to be designated as an act of the will 
arising from an inner necessity, an act which for that very reason 
is an emanation of the essence. But the Logos thus produced 
is really a personally existing being; he is not an impersonal 
force of the Father, though this still appears to be the case in 
some passages of Clement, but he is the “sapientia dei substan- 
tialiter subsistens* (“the wisdom of God substantially existing’’) 
“figura expressa substantiz patris’’ (express image of the Father’s 
substance’’), ‘“virtus altera in sua proprietate subsistens” (a 
second force existing in its own characteristic fashion’’). He is, 
and here Origen appeals to the old Acts of Paul, an “animal 
vivens”’ with an independent existence.* He is another person,‘ 
namely, the second person in number.* But here already begins 
Origen’s second train of thought which limits the first that we 
have set forth. As a particular hypostasis, which has its “ first 
cause” (mp&tov aiziov) in God, the Son is “that which is caused”’ 
(«itiwrév), moreover as the fulness of ideas, as he who comprehends 
in himself all the forms that are to have an active existence, 
the Son is no longer an absolute szmplex like the Father.* He 
is already the first stage of the transition from the One to the 
Manifold, and, as the medium of the world-idea, his essence has 
an inward relation to the world, which is itself without begin- 


1 In wept dpydiv IV. 28 the frolatio is expressly rejected (see also I. 2. 4) as 
well as the “conversio partis alicuius substantiz dei in filium” and the“ procreatio 
ex nullis substantibus.” 


2 


aes. Cele 2. 
BR Cole (233 5 


4-De orat, 15: “Erepog nar” ovclayv nat dmoxeievoy 6 vidc tor: rot marpéc. This, 
however, is not meant to designate a deity of a hybrid nature, but to mark the 
personal distinction. 


5 C. Cels. VII. 12.: dd0 14 vrorrdce: rpéyuera. This was frequently urged 
against the Monarchians in Origen’s commentaries; see in Joh. X. 21: II. 6 etc. 
The Son exists xar’ id/av rig oclug mepeypapyy. Not that Origen has not yet the 
later terminology ove/u, Uméoraucic, Utoxeluevov, rpérwrov. We find three hypostases 
in Joh, II. 6. Lomm. I, p. 109, and this is repeatedly the case in c. Cels, 


6 In Joh. I. 22, Lomm. I, p. 41 sq.: 6 Osd¢ wév obv mavry Ev tor: nal draoty 
‘ \ S Bey a > s oe a JA “i le S on idé ip) ~ s ni , 
6 Of cwrip qudv die re TOAAg. ne Son is Wea iedy, cdoryua bewpydrwyv éy 
aire (Lomm. I., p. 127). 
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ning.’ As soon therefore as the category of causality is applied 
—-which moreover dominates the system—and the particular 
contemplation of the Son in relation to the Father gives way 
to the general contemplation of his task and destination, the Son 
is not only called xtiswx and dymiovpyyue, but all the utterances 
about the quality of his essence receive a limitation. We nowhere 
find the express assertion that this quality is inferior or of a different 
kind when compared with that of God; but these utterances 
lose their force when it is asserted that complete similarity 
between Father and Son only exists in relation to the world. 
We have to acknowledge the divine being that appeared in Christ 
to be the manifestation of the Deity; but, from God’s standpoint, 
the Son is the hypostasis appointed by and sudordinated to 
him.? The Son stands between the uncreated One and the 
created Many; in so far as unchangeableness is an attribute of 
self-existence he does not possess it.* It is evident why Origen 
was obliged to conceive the Logos exactly as he did; it 
was only in this form that the idea answered the purpose for 
which it was intended. In the description of the essence of the 
Logos much more heed continues to be given to his creative 
than to his redeeming significance. Since it was only a teacher 
that Origen ultimately required for the purpose of redemption, 
he could unfold the nature and task of the Logos without thinking of 
Christ, whose name indeed he frequently mentions in his disquisitions, 
but whose person is really not of the slightest importance there. * 

In order to comply with the rule of faith, and for this reason 
alone, for his speculation did not require a Spirit in addition to the 
Logos, Origen also placed the Spirit alongside of Father and Son. 
All that is predicated about him by the Church is that he is 
equal to the other persons in honour and dignity, and it was he that 
inspired both Prophets and Apostles; but that it is still undecided 


1 See the remarks on the saying: “ The Father is greater than I,” in Joh. XIII. 25, 
Lomm. II., p. 45sq. and other passages. Here Origenshows that he considers the homo- 
ousia of the Son and the Father just as relative as the unchangeability of the Son, 

2 [epi apxav Il. 2. 6 has been corrupted by Rufinus; see Jerome ep. ad Avitum. 


3 See mept apx@v I. 2. 13 (see above, p. 354, note 3). 
4 Athanasius supplemented this by determining the essence of the Logos from 
the redeeming work of Christ. ; 
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whether he be created or uncreated, and whether he tooisto be 
considered the Sonof God or not.’ As the third hypostasis, Origen 
reckoned him part of the constant divine essence and so treated him 
after the analogy of the Son, without producing an impressive 
proof of the necessity of this hypostasis. He, however, became 
the Holy Spirit through the Son, and is related to the latter as 
the latter is related to the Father; in other words he is sub- 
ordinate to the Son; he is the first creation of the Father through 
the Son.” Here Origen was following an old tradition. Considered 
quantitively therefore, and this according to Origen is the most 
important consideration, the Spirit’s sphere of action is the 
smallest. All being has its principle in the Father, the Son 
has his sphere in the rational, the Holy Spirit in the sanctified, 
that is in the Church; this he has to rule over and per- 
fect. Father, Son, and Spirit form a tpia¢ (‘“triad’’)? to which 
nothing may be compared; they are equalin dignity and honour, 
and the substance they possess is one, If the following is not 
one of Rufinus’ corrections, Origen said*: Nihil in trinitate maius 
minusve dicendum est cum unius divinitatis fons verbo ac ratione 
sua teneat universa”’® (‘nothing in the Trinity is to be called 
greater or less, since the fountain of one divinity holds all his 
parts by word and reason’’). But, as in Origen’s sense the union 
of these only exists because the Father alone is the “source of 
deity” (ryyy tio bedryT0s) and principle of the other two hypo- 
stases, the Trinity is intruth no homogeneous one, but one which, 
in accordance with a ‘subtle emanation idea’’, has degrees 
within it.. This Trinity, which in the strict sense remains a 


1 See wep? dpxdv pref. and in addition to this Hermas’ view of the Spirit. 

2 Yep? &pydv I. 3. The Holy Spirit is eternal, is ever being breathed out, but 
is to be termed a creature. See also in Joh. II. 6, Lomm. I., p. 109 sq.: 76 &yiov 
mvedjee Ore Tov Adyou eyévero, mpecRurépou (logically) map” ard row Adyou rTuy- 
wévovrog. Yet Origen is not so confident here as in his Logos doctrine. 

3 See wep? apydv I. 3, 5—8. Hence Origen says the heathen had known the 
Father and Son, but not the Holy Spirit (de princip. I. 3: II. 7). 

ANTEC 9 7s 

5 See Hom. in Num. XII. 1, Lomm. X., p. 127: “Est heec trium distinctio per- 
sonarum in patre et filio et spiritu sancto, que ad pluralem puteorum numerum revo- 
catur. Sed horum puteorum unum est fons. Una enim substantia est et natura 
trinitatis,” 
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Trinity of revelation, except that revelation belongs to the essence 
of God, is with Origen the real secret of the faith, the mystery 
beyond all mysteries. To deny it shows a Jewish, carnal feeling 
or at least the greatest narrowness of conception. 

The idea of createdness was already more closely associated 
with the Holy Ghost than with the Logos. He is in a still 
clearer fashion than the Son himself the transition to the series 
of ideas and spirits that having been created by the Son, are 
in truth the unfolding of his fulness, They form the next stage 
after the Holy Spirit, In assuming the existence of such beings 
as were required by his philosophical system, Origen appealed 
to the Biblical doctrine of angels, which he says is expressly 
acknowledged in the Church.! With Clement even the association 
of the Son and Holy Ghost with the great angelic spirits is as 
yet not altogether avoided, at least in his expressions. ? Origen 
was more cautious in this respect.* The world of spirits appears 
to him as a series of well-arranged, graded energies, as the 
representative of created reason. Its characteristic is growth,. 
that is, progress (zpoxory).* Growth is conditioned by freedom : 
“omnis creatura rationabilis laudts et culpe capax: laudis, si 
secundum rationem, quam in se habet, ad meliora proficiat, culpe, 
st rationem recti declinet”’*® (“every rational creature is capable 
of meriting praise or blame—praise, if it advance to better things 
according to the reason it possesses in itself, blame, if it avoid 
the right course’’). As unchangeableness and permanence are 


1 Tlept 2pyav pref. 

2 From Hermas, Justin, and Athenagoras we learn how, in the 2nd century, 
both in the belief of uneducated lay-Christians and of the Apologists, Son, Spirit, 
Logos, and angels under certain circumstances shaded off into one another. To 
Clement, no doubt, Logos and Spirit are the only unchangeable beings besides 
God. But, inasmuch as there is a series which descends from God to men 
living in the flesh, there cannot fail to be elements of affinity between Logos and Spirit 
on the one hand and the highest angels on the other, all of whom indeed have 
the capacity and need of development. Hence they have certain names and pre- 
dicates in common, and it frequently remains uncertain, especially as regards the 
theophanies in the Old Testament, whether it was a high angel that spoke, or the 
Son through the angel. See the full discussion in Zahn, Forschungen, IIL, p. 98 f. 

3 Tlepi apya@v I. 5. 

4 So also Clement, see Zahn, l.c, 

5 Tlept apyav I. 5. 2. 
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characteristic of the Deity, so freedom is the mark of the created 
spirit. In this thesis Origen goes beyond the assumption of 
the heretical Gnostics just as much as he does in his other 
proposition that the creaturely spirit is in no sense a portion 
of the divine (because it is changeable *); but in reality freedom, 
as he understands it, is only the capacity of created spirits to 
determine their own destiny for a “me. In the end, however, 
they must turn to that which is good, because everything spir- 
itual is indestructible. Sub specie c@ternitatis, then, the mere 
communication of the divine element to the created spirit * is 
not a mere communication, and freedom is no freedom; but the 
absolute necessity of the created spirit’s developing itself merely 
appears as freedom. Yet Origen himself did not draw this 
conclusion, but rather based everything on his conception that 
the freedom of zature rationabtles consisted in the possitbzhtas 
utriusque, and sought to understand the cosmos, as it is, from 
this freedom. To the nature rationabiles, which have different 
species and ordines, human souls also belong. The whole of 
them were created from all eternity; for God would not be 
almighty unless he had always produced everything‘; in virtue 
of their origin they are equal, for their original community with 


1 Jt was of course created before the world, as it determines the course of the 
world. See Comm. in Matth. XV, 27, Lomm. III., p. 384 sq. 


2 See Comm. in Joh. XIII. 25, Lomm. II., p. 45: we must not look on the 
human spirit as éwoove1o¢ with the divine one. The same had already been expressly 
taught by Clement. See Strom., II. 16. 74: 6 @ed¢ otdepiav Eyer mpdg huke hucixdy 
oHKETW WG of Tiiv atpécewy uricra Jéaovew. Adumbr., p. 91 (ed. Zahn). This does 
not exclude God and souls having guodammodo one substance. 


3 Such is the teaching of Clement and Origen. They repudiated the possession 
of any natural, essential goodness in the case of created spirits. If such lay in their 
essence, these spirits would be unchangeable. 


4Tlept apy@v I. 2. 10: “Quemadmodum pater non potest esse quis, si filius non 
sit, neque dominus quis esse potest sine possessione, sine servo, ita ne omnipotens 
quidem deus dici potest, si non sint, in quos exerceat potentatum, et deo ut omni- 
potens ostendatur deus, omnia subsistere necesse est.” (So the Hermogenes against 
whom Tertullian wrote had already argued). “Nam si quis est, qui velit vel 
secula aliqua vel spatia transisse, vel quodcunque aliud nominare vult, cum non- 
dum facta essent, que facta sunt, sine dubio hoc ostendet, quod in illis szeculis 
vel spatiis omnipotens non erat deus et postmodum omnipotens factus est.” God 
would therefore, it is said in what follows, be subjected to a xpoxomr¥, and thus 
be proved to be a finite being. Ill. 5. 3. 


’ 
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the Logos permits of no diversity’; but, on the other hand, they 
have received different tasks and their development is consequently 
different. In so far as they are spirits subject to change, they 
are burdened with a kind of bodily nature,’ for it is only the 
Deity that is without a body. The element of materiality is a 
necessary result of their finite nature, that is, of their being 
created; and this applies both to angels and human souls. * Now 
Origen did not speculate at all as to how the spirit world might 
have developed in ideal fashion, a fact which it is exceedingly 
important to recognise; he knows nothing at all about an ideal 
development for all, and does not even view it as a possibility. 
The truth rather is that as soon as he mentions the xature 
rationabiles, he immediately proceeds to speak of their fall, their 
growth, and their diversities. He merely contemplates them in 
the given circumstances in which they are placed (see the exposi- 
tion in wept dpyayv Il. 9. 2). 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. All 
created spirits must develop. When they have done so, they 
attain perfection and make way for new dispensations and worlds.* 
In the exercise of their freedom, however, disobedience, laxity, 
laziness, and failure make their appearance among them in an 
endless multiplicity of ways.*® The disciplining and purifying 


1 Tlep? dpyav I. 8. 

2 Here, however, Origen is already thinking of the temporary wrong develop- 
ment, that is of growth. See wep? &pyav I. 7. Created spirits are also of them- 
selves immaterial, though indeed not in the sense that this can be said of God 
who can never attach anything material to himself. 

3 Angels, ideas (see Phot. Biblioth. 109), and human souls are most closely 
connected together, both according to the theory of Clement and Origen and also 
to that of Pantenus before them (see Clem. eclog. 56, 57); and so it was taught 
that men become angels (Clem. Strom. VI. 13. 107). But the stars also, which 
are treated in great detail in rep? dpyav I. 7, belong to the number of the angels. 
This is a genuinely Greek idea. The doctrine of the preéxistence of human souls 
was probably set forth by Clement in the Hypotyposes. The theory of the trans- 
migration of souls was probably found there also (Phot. Biblioth. 109). In the 
Adumbrat., which has been preserved to us, the former doctrine is, however, con- 
tested and is not found in the Stromateis VI. 16. 1. sq. 

4 Phot. Biblioth. 109: Ka4je4g moAAovs wpd Tov "Adu xdcjuousg Tepareveras. This 
‘cannot be verified from the Strom. Orig., rep? dpydv II. 3. 

5 Thepi dpydv I. 5 and the whole 3rd Book, The Fall is something that 
happened before time began. 
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of these spirits was the purpose for which the material world 
was created by God.' It is therefore a place of purification, 
ruled and harmoniously arranged by God’s wisdom.? Each 
member of the world of spirits has received a different kind of 
material nature in proportion to his degree of removal from the 
Creator. The highest spirits, who have virtually held fast by 
that which is good, though they too stand in need of restitu- 
tion, guide the world, are servants of God (éyyeAor), and have 
bodies of an exceedingly subtle kind in the form of a globe 
(stars). The spirits that have fallen very deeply (the spirits of 
men) are banished into material bodies. Those that have altogether 
turned against God have received very dark bodies, indescribably 
ugly, though not visible. Men therefore are placed between the 
angels and demons, both of whom try to influence them. The 
moral struggle that man has to undergo within himself is made 
harder by the demons, but lightened by the angels,* for these 
spiritual powers are at all times and places acting both upon 


1 The assumption of uncreated matter was decidedly rejected by Origen (rep? 
apyav Il. 1, 2). On the other hand Clement is said to have taught it in the 
Hypotyposes (Phot., l.c.: Yayy Zypovov do€éfer); this cannot be noticed in the 
Strom.; in fact in VI. 16. 147 he vigorously contested the view of the uncreated- 
ness of the world. He emphasised the agreement between Plato and Moses in the 
doctrine of creation (Strom. II. 16. 74 has nothing to do with this). According 
to Origen, matter has no qualities and may assume the most diverse peculiarities 
(see, ¢.g., c. Cels. II. 41). 


2 This conception has given occasion to compare Origen’s system with Bud- 
dhism. Bigg. (p. 193) has very beautifully said: “Creation, as the word is com- 
monly understood, was in Origen’s views not the beginning, but an intermediate 
phase in human history. Alons rolled away before this world was made; zons 
upon zeons, days, weeks, months and years, sabbatical years, jubilee years of zons 
will run their course, before the end is attained. The one fixed point in this 
gigantic drama is the end, for this alone has been clearly revealed,” “God shall 
be all in all.” Bigg also rightly points out that Rom, VIII. and 1 Cor. XV. were 
for Origen the key to the solution of the problems presented by creation. 


3 The popular idea of demons and angels was employed by Origen in the 
most comprehensive way, and dominates his whole view of the present course of 
the world. See ep? dpxav III. 2 and numerous passages in the Commentaries 
and Homilies, in which he approves the kindred views of the Greeks as well as of 
Hermas and Barnabas. The spirits ascend and descend; each man has his guard- 
ian spirit, and the superior spirits support the inferior (rep? apy@y I. 6). Accord- 
ingly they are also to be reverenced (Jepamevec§as); yet such reverence as belongs 
to a Gabriel, a Michael, etc., is far different from the adoration of God (c. Cels. VIII. 13). 
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the physical and the spiritual world. But everything is subject 
to the permission of the divine goodness and finally also to the 
guidance of divine providence, though the latter has created for 
itself a limit in freedom.’ Evil, however, and it is in this idea 
that Origen’s great optimism consists, cannot conquer in the 
end. As it is nothing eternal, so also it is at bottom nothing 
real; it is “nonexistent” (odx év) and “unreal” (dvurdcraroy). ? 
For this very reason the estrangement of the spirits from God 
must finally cease; even the devil, who, as far as his decng is 
concerned, resulted from God’s will, cannot always remain a 
devil. The spirits must return to God, and this moment is also 
the end of the material world, which is merely an intermediate 
phase: *;. = 

According to this conception the doctrine of man, who in 
Origen’s view is no longer the sole aim of creation to the same 
extent as he is with the other Fathers,* assumes the following 
form: The essence of man is formed by the reasonable soul, 
which has fallen from the world above. This is united with 
the body by means of the animal soul. Origen thus believes 
in a threefold nature of man. He does so in the first place, 


1 Clement wrote a special work 7p? rpovofag (see Zahn, Forschungen IIL., p. 39 ff.), 
and treated at length of mpovof« in the Strom.; see Orig. wep? &py@v IIL. 1; de 
orat. 6 etc. Evil is also subject to divine guidance; see Clem., Strom. I. 17. 81— 
87: IV. 12. 86 sq. Orig. Hom. in Num. XIV., Lomm. X., p. 163: “ Nihil otiosum, 
nihil inane est apud deum, quia sive bono proposito hominis utitur ad bona sive 
malo ad necessaria.” Here and there, however, Origen has qualified the belief in 
Providence, after the genuine fashion of antiquity (see c. Cels, IV. 74). 


2 Tlep? apydiv IL. g. 2: “Recedere a bono, non aliud est quam effici in malo. 
Ceterum namque est, malum esse bono carere. Ex quo accidit, ut in quanta 
mensura quis devolveretur a bono, in tantam mensuram malitize deveniret.” In 
the passage in Johann. If. 7, Lomm. I., p. 115, we find a closely reasoned ex- 
position of evil as dvuxécrarov and an argument to the effect that r& mrovypé 
are—[y OvTa. 

3 Tlep? &2py@v I. 5. 3: Ill. 6. The devil is the chief of the apostate angels 
(c. Cels. IV. 65). As a reasonable being he is a creature of God (lc., and in 
Joh. I. 7, Lomm., l.c.). 


4 Origen defended the teleology culminating in man against Celsus’ attacks on 
it; but his assumption that the spirits of men are only a part of the universal 
spirit world is, as a matter of fact, quite akin to Celsus’ view. If we consider the 
plan of the work wep: &pydv we easily see that to Origen humanity was merely 
an element in the cosmos, 
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because Plato holds this theory, and Origen always embraced 
the most complicated view in matters of tradition, and secondly, 
because the rational soul can never in itself be the principle of 
action opposed to God, and yet something relatively spiritual 
must be cited as the cause of this action. It is true that we 
also find in Origen the view that the spirit in man has itself 
been cooled down into a soul, has been, as it were, transformed 
into a soul; but there is necessarily an ambiguity here, because 
on the one hand the spirit of man is said to have chosen a 
course_opposed to God, and, on the other, that which is rational 
and free in man must be shown to be something remaining 
intact.’ Man’s struggle consists in the endeavour of the two 
factors forming his constitution to gain control of his sphere of 
action. If man conquers in this struggle he attains keness to 
God; the image of God he bears beyond danger of loss in his 
indestructible, rational, and therefore immortal spirit.” Victory, 
however, denotes nothing else than the subjugation of the instincts 
and passions.* No doubt God affords help in the struggle, for 
nothing good is without God,* but in such a way as not to 
interfere with freedom. According to this conception sin is a 


1 The doctrine of man’s threefold constitution is also found in Clement. See 
Pedag. II. 1. 13; Strom V. 14. 94: VI. 16. 134. (quite in the manner of Plato). 
Origen, who has given evidence of it in all his main writings, sometimes calls the 
rational part spirit, sometimes Puyy aAoyix4, and at other times distinguishes two 
parts in the one soul. Of course he also professes to derive his psychology from 
the Holy Scriptures. The chief peculiarity of his speculation consists in his 
assumption that the human spirit, as a fallen one, became as it were a soul, and 
can develop from that condition partly into a spirit as before and partly into the 
flesh (see wep? &pydv III. 4. 1 sq.: Il. 8, 1—5). By his doctrine of the preéxistence 
of souls Origen excluded both the creation and traducian hypotheses of the origin 
of the soul. 


9 


2 Clement (see Strom. II. 22. 131) gives the following as the opinion of some 
Christian teachers: ro jév xar’ eixdva eidéwe nar tTHy yéverw ElAypévan Tov tvbpw- 
mov, To nah” Cuolwov OF Yorepoy xare rHy meAgiwow WEAAELW amoAauUBdvEv. Orig. 
c. Cels. IV. 30: emoiyse 06 Oedg riv kvOpwmrov uur’ eindve Oeov, aA ovy? nab? 
Opoiwow yoy. 

3 This follows from the fundamental psychological view and is frequently 
emphasised. One must attain the cwhopcdvy. 

4 This is emphasised throughout. The goodness of God is shown first in his 
having given the creature reason and freedom, and secondly in acts of assistance, 
which, however, do not endanger freedom. Clem., Strom, VI, 12. 96: 4d é& qyediy 
aurdy Bovrerar awlecber, 
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matter of necessity in the case of fallen spirits; all men are 
met with as sinners and are so, for they were already sinners.’ 
Sin is rooted in the whole earthly condition of men; it is the 
weakness and error of the spirit parted from its origin.* The 
idea of freedom, indeed, is supposed to be a feature which always 
preserves the guilty character of sin; but in truth it becomes a 
mere appearance*® it does not avail against the constitution of 
man and the sinful habit propagated in human society.* All 
must be sinners at first,® for that is as much their destiny as 
is the doom of death which is a necessary consequence of man’s 
material nature. ° 


The Doctrine of Redemption and Restoration. 


In the view of Clement and Origen the proposition: ‘God 
wishes us to be saved by means of ourselves” (6 @«dg jude é& 
yieay autav BourAsta: cwfecbal) is quite as true as the other state- 


1 See above, p. 344, and p. 361, note 5. Origen continually emphasised the univer- 
sality of sin in the strongest expressions: c. Cels. II]. 61—66: VII. 50; Clem., 
Ped. Tl. 12. 93: 76 tkawuprévesw miow 'udutoy. 

2 See Clem., Strom. VII. 16, 101: upiwy yotv dvrwy nar? &pibudv & mpaocovow 
kvbpmmror oyeddv Ovo sicily apyal méoys auaprins, eyvorwe nai acbévera, xupw dé eg’ 
Hew, THY ATE ebeAdvTwv jeavddver yte av TAG emibujles xparetv. Two remedies 
correspond to this (102): 4 yv@ou1g te nal 4 Tig 2x THY ypuddv jeaprupias evapyyc 
amddekig and 4 narz Adyov kanyois én wloredc re nai PdBov madaywyoujévy, or 
otherwise expressed: 4 bewpia 4 émieryjzoviny and 4 mpzé:c, which lead to perfect love. 

3 Freedom is not prejudiced by the idea of election that is found here and 
there, for this idea is not worked out. In Clem., Strom. VI. 9. 76, it is said of 
the friend of God, the true Gnostic, that God has destined (rpo#picev) him to son- 
ship before the foundation of the world. See VII. 17. 107. 

4, C_(Cels, Ii. 60; 

5 It is both true that men have the same freedom as Adam and that they have 
the same evil instincts, Moreover, Origen conceived the story of Adam symbolically. 
See c. Cels. IV. 405 wep? &pyav IV. 163 in Levit. hom. VI. 2. In his later writings, 
after he had met with the practice of child baptism in Czsarea and prevailed on 
himself to regard it as apostolic, he also assumed the existence of a sort of hereditary 
sin orginating with Adam, and added it to his idea of the preéxisting Fall. Like 
Augustine after him, he also supposed that there was an inherent pollution in 
sexual union; see in Rom. V. g: VII. 4; in Lev. hom. VHI. 3; in Num. hom. 2 
(Bigg, p. 202 f.). 

6 Nevertheless Origen assumes that some souls are invested with flesh, not for 
their own sins, but in order to be of use to others. See in Joh, XIII. 43 ad fin 
II. 24, 25; in Matth. XII. 30. 
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ment that no spirit can be saved without entering into fellow- 
ship with the Logos and submitting to his instruction. They 
moreover hold that the Logos, after passing through his various 
stages of revealing activity (law of nature, Mosaic law), disclosed 
himself in the Gospel in a manner complete and accessible to 
all, so that this: revelation imparts redemption and eternal hap- 
piness to all men, however different their capacities may be. 
Finally, it is assumed that not only men but all spiritual creatures, 
from the radiant spirits of heaven down to the dusky demons, 
have the capacity and need of redemption; while for the highest 
stage, the ‘spiritual Church”’, there is an efernal Gospel which 
is related to the written one as the latter is to the law. This 
eternal Gospel is the first complete revelation of God’s highest 
intentions, and lies hidden in the Holy Scriptures. These 
elements compose Origen’s doctrine of revelation in general and 
of ‘Christ in particular.* They presuppose the sighing of the 
creature and the great struggle which is more especially carried 
on upon earth, within the human breast, by the angels and 
demons, virtues and vices, knowledge and passion, that dispute 
the possession of man. Man must conquer and yet he cannot do 
so without help. But help has never been wanting. The Logos 
has been revealing himself from the beginning. Origen’s teaching 
corcerning the preparatory history of redemption is founded on 
the doctrines of the Apologists; but with him everything takes 
a more vivid form, and influences on the part of the heretical 
Gnosis are also not lacking. Pure spirits, whom no fault of their 
own had caused. to be invested with bodies, namely, the prophets, 
were sent to men. by the Logos in order to support the struggling 
and to increase knowledge. To prepare the way of salvation 
the Logos chose for himself a whole people, and he revealed 
himself among all men. But all these undertakings did not yet 
lead to the goal. The Logos himself was obliged to appear and 


1 Origen again and again strongly urged the necessity of divine grace. 


9 


2 See on this point Bigg, pp. 207 ff., 223 f. Origen is the father of Joachim 
and all spiritualists. 


3 See Knittel, Orig. Lehre von der Menschwerdung (Tiibinger Theologische 
Quartalschrift, 1872). Ramers, Orig. Lehre von der Auferstehung des Fleisches, 
1851. Schultz, Gottheit Christi, pp. 51—62. 
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lead men back. But by reason of the diverse nature of the 
spirits, and especially of men, the redeeming work of the Logos 
that appeared could not fail to be a complicated one. In the case 
of some he had really to show them the victory over the demons 
and sin, a view which beyond dispute is derived from that of 
Valentinus. He had, as the “ Godman,” to make a sacrifice which 
represented the expiation of sin, he had to pay aransom which 
put an end to the devil’s sovereignty over men’s souls, and in 
short he had to bring a redemption visible and intelligible to 
all.’ To the rest, however, as divine teacher and hierophant 


1 With regard to this point we find the same explanation in Origen as in 
Trenzeus and ‘Tertullian, and also among the Valentinians, in so far as the latter 
describe the redemption necessary for the Psychici. Only, in this instance also, 
everything is more copious in his case, because he availed himself of the Holy 
Scriptures still more than these did, and because he left out no popular conception 
that seemed to have any moral value. Accordingly he propounded views as to 
the value of salvation and as to the significance of Christ’s death on the cross, 
with a variety and detail rivalled by no theologian before him. He was, as Bigg 
(p. 209 ff.) has rightly noticed, the first Church theologian after Paul’s time that 
gave a detailed theology of sacrifices. We may mention here the most important 
of his views. (1) The death on the cross along with the resurrection is to be 
considered as a real, recognisable victory over the demons, inasmuch as Christ 
(Col. II. 14) exposed the weakness of his enemies (a very frequent aspect of the 
matter). (2) The death on the cross is to be considered as an expiation offered 
to God. Here Origen argued that all sins require expiation, and, conversely, that 
all innocent blood has a greater or less importance according to the value of him 
who gives up his life. (3) In accordance with this the death of Christ has also 
a vicarious signification (see with regard to both these conceptions the treatise 
Exhort. ad martyr., as well as c. Cels. VII. 17: I. 31; in Rom. t. III. 7, 8, Lomm. 
VI., pp. 196—216 etc.). (4) The death of Christ is to be considered as a ransom 
paid to the devil. This view must have been widely diffused in Origen’s time; 
it readily suggested itself to the popular idea and was further supported by Mar- 
cionite theses. It was also accepted by Origen who united it with the notion of 
a deception practised on the devil, a conception first found among the Basilidians. 
By his successful temptation the devil acquired a right over men. This right 
cannot be destroyed, but only bought off. God offers the devil Christ’s soul in 
exchange for the souls of men. This proposal of exchange was, however, in- 
sincere, as God knew that the devil could not keep hold of Christ’s soul, because 
a sinless soul could not but cause him torture. The devil agreed to the bargain 
and was duped. Christ did not fall into the power of death and the devil, but 
overcame both. This theory, which Origen propounded in somewhat different fashion 
in different places (see Exhort. ad martyr. 12; in Matth. t. XVI. 8, Lomm. IV., 
p- 27; t. XII. 28, Lomm. III, p. 175; t. XIII. 8, 9, Lomm. II., pp. 224—229; in 
Rom. II. 13, Lomm. VI., p. 139 sq. etc.) shows in a specially clear way the con- 
servative method of this theologian, who would not positively abandon any idea- 
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he had to reveal the depths of knowledge, and to impart 
in this very process a new principle of life, so that they might 
now partake of his life and themselves become divine through 
being interwoven with the divine essence. Here, as in the 
former case, restoration to fellowship with God is the goal; but, 
as in the lower stage, this restoration is effected through faith 
and sure conviction of the reality of a historical fact—namely, 
the redeeming death of Christ,— so, in the higher stage, it is 
accomplished through knowledge and love, which, soaring up- 
ward beyond the Crucified One, grasp the eternal essence of 
the Logos, revealed to us through his teaching in the eternal 
Gospel.’ What the Gnostics merely represented as a more or 


No doubt it shows at the same time how uncertain Origen was as to the applica- 
bility of popular conceptions when he was dealing with the sphere of the Psychici, 
We must here remember the ancient idea that we are not bound to sincerity 
towards our enemies. (5) Christ, the God who became flesh, is to be considered 
as high priest and mediator between God and man (see de Orat. 10, 15). All the 
above-mentioned conceptions of Christ’s work were, moreover, worked out by 
Origen in such a way that his humanity and divinity are necessary inferences 
from them. In this case also he is characterised by the same mode of thought 
as Irenzus. Finally, let us remember that Origen adhered as strongly as ever to 
the proof from prophecy, and that he also, in not a few instances, regarded the 
phrase, “it is written”, as a sufficient court of appeal (see, for example, c. Cels. 
II. 37). Yet, on the other hand, behind all this he has a method of viewing 
things which considerably weakens the significance of miracles and prophecies. In 
general it must be said that Origen helped to drag into the Church a great many 
ancient (heathen) ideas about expiation and redemption, inasmuch as he every- 
where found some Bible passage or other with which he associated them. While 
he rejected polytheism and gave little. countenance to people who declared: 
evceBéorepol ecuev ual Osdv nai re kydaAwara oéPovres (Clemens Rom., Hom. 
XI. 12), he had for all that a principal share in introducing the apparatus of polytheism 
into the Church (see also the way in which he strengthened angel and hero worship) 


1° See above, p. 342, note 1, on the idea that Christ, the Crucified One, is of no 
importance to the perfect. Only the teacher is of account in this case. To Clement 
and Origen, however, teacher and mystagogue are as closely connected as they are 
to most Gnostics. Christianity is wd&dyors and pucraywry/a, and it is the one because 
it is the other. But in all stages Christianity has ultimately the same object, namely, 
to effect a reconciliation with God, and deify man. See c. Cels. II]. 28: *Aaaz 
yep nal viv xaraRioayv sic avbpwrivyy vow nal cig avOpwmivac mepiordcess OUvapsy, 
nal avereRotoay Wuyyny nai cB avbpimrivov, Ewpwv ex TOU micrEverba: were THY 
derorépwv cupRuaraouévyy eg owryplav roig miarevdoucw Opwiow, ax’ exeivov Yptaro 
detec nat avOpwmivy cuvupaiverdas dior wv’ 4 avbpwrivy rH mpog TO dedrepov xorvevice 
yévyrat bele ovx ev pov TH "Iyoot, aAAR nal mito TOIG wETe TOO mMicTEvEW AavaAuL- 
B&vouce Biov, By "Iycots edaFevea. 
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less valuable appearance —namely, the historical work of Christ 
—was to Origen no appearance but truth. But he did not view 
it as ¢he truth, and in this he agrees with the Gnostics, but as @ 
truth, beyond which lies a higher. That historical work of 
Christ was a reality; it is also indispensable for men of more 
limited endowments, and not a matter of indifference to the 
perfect; but the latter no longer require it for their personal 
life. Here also Origen again contrived to reconcile contradic- 
tions and thus acknowledged, outdid, reconciled, and united 
both the theses of the Gnostics and those of orthodox Christians. 
The object and goal of redemption are the same for all, namely, 
the restoration of the created spirit to God and participation in 
the divine life. In so far as history is a struggle between spirits 
and demons, the death of Christ on the cross is the turning- 
point of history, and its effects extend even into heaven and hell. ' 

On the basis of this conception of redemption Origen developed 
his idea of Christ. Inasmuch as he recognised Christ as the 
Redeemer, this Christ, the God-man, could not but be as many- 
sided as redemption is. Only through that masterly art of 
reconciling contradictions, and by the aid of that fantastic idea 
which conceives one real being as dwelling in another, could 
there be any apparent success in the attempt to depict a homoge- 
neous person who in truth is no longer a person, but the symbol 
of the various redemptions. That such an acute thinker, how- 
ever, did not shrink from the monstrosity his speculation produced 
is ultimately to be accounted for by the fact that this very 
speculation afforded him the means of nullifying all the utterances 
about Christ and falling back on the idea of the divine teacher as being 
the highest one. The whole “ humanity”’ of the Redeemer together 
with its history finally disappears from the eyes of the perfect 
one. What remains is the principle, the divine Reason, which 
became known and recognisable through Christ. The perfect 
one, and this remark also applies to Clement’s perfect Gnostic, 
thus knows no “Christology”, but only an indwelling of the 


1 From this also we can very clearly understand Origen’s aversion to the early 
Christian eschatology. In his view the demons are already overcome by the work 
of Christ. We need only point out that this conception must have exercised a most 
important influence on‘his frame of mind and on politics. 


24 
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Logos in Jesus Christ, with which the indwellings of this same 
Logos in men began. To the Gnostic the question of the divinity 
of Christ is of as little importance as that ofthe humanity. The 
former is no question, because speculation, starting above and 
proceeding downwards, is already acquainted with the Logos 
and knows that he has become completely comprehensible in 
Christ; the latter is no question, because the humanity is a 
matter of indifference, being the form in which the Logos made 
himself recognisable. But to the Christian who is not yet perfect 
the divinity as well as the humanity of Christ isa problem, and 
it is the duty of the perfect one to solve and explain it, and 
to guard this solution against errors on all sides. To Origen, 
however, the errors are already Gnostic Docetism on the one hand, 
and the ‘“Ebionite’” view on the.other.’ His doctrine was 
accordingly as follows: As a pure unchangeable spirit, the Logos 
could not unite with matter, because this as “y gy would have 
depotentiated him. A medium was required. The Logos did 
not unite with the body, but with a soul, and only through the 
soul with the body. This soul was a pure one; it was a created 
spirit that had never fallen from God, but always remained in 
faithful obedience to him, and that had chosen to become a soul 
in order to serve the purposes of redemption. This soul then 
was always devoted to the Logos from the first and had never 
renounced fellowship with him. It was selected by the Logos 
for the purpose of incarnation and that because of its moral dignity. 
The Logos became united with it in the closest way; but this 


1 Clement still advocated docetic views without reservation. Photius (Biblioth. 
109) reproached him with these (uy capxwbijvas tov Adyov dAAz dé—au), and they 
may be proved from the Adumbrat., p. 87 (ed Zahn): “fertur in traditionibus— 
namely, in the Acta of Lucius—quoniam Iohannes ipsum corpus (Christi), quod erat 
extrinsecus, tangens manum suam in profunda misisse et duritiam carnis nullo modo 
reluctatam esse, sed locum manui prebuisse discipuli,” and likewise from Strom, VI. 
g. 71 and III. 7. 59. Clement’s repudiation of the Docetists in VII. 17. 108 does 
not affect the case, and the fact that he here and there plainly called Jesus a man, 
and spoke of his flesh (Pzed. II. 2. 32: Protrept. X. 110) matters just as little. This 
teacher simply continued to follow the old undisguised Docetism which only admitted 
the apparent reality of Christ’s body. Clement expressly declared that Jesus knew 
neither pain, nor sorrow, nor emotions, and only took food in order to refute the 
Docetists (Strom, VI. 9. 71). As compared with this, Docetism in Origen’s case 
appears throughout in a weakened form; see Bigg, p. 191. 
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connection, though it is to be viewed as a mysteriously real 
union, continues to remain perfect only because of the unceas- 
ing effort of will by which the soul clings to the Logcs. Thus, 
then, no intermixture has taken place. On the contrary the Logos 
preserves his impassibility, and it is only the soul that hungers 
and thirsts, struggles and suffers. In this, too, it appears as a 
real human soul, and in the same way the body is sinless and 
unpolluted, as being derived from a virgin; but yet it isa human 
one. This humanity of the body, however, does not exclude 
its capacity of assuming all possible qualities the Logos wishes 
to give it; for matter of itself possesses no qualities. The Logos 
was able at any moment to give his body the form it required, 
in order to make the proper impression on the various sorts of 
men. Moreover, he was not enclosed in the soul and body of 
Christ; on the contrary he acted everywhere as before and united 
himself, as formerly, with all the souls that opened themselves 
to him. But with none did the union become so close as with 
the soul, and consequently also with the body of Jesus. During 
his earthly life the Logos glorified and deified his soul by degrees 
and the latter acted in the same way on his body. Origen 
contrived to arrange the different functions and predicates of the 
incarnate Logos in such a way that they formed a series of 
stages which the believer becomes successively acquainted with 
as he advances in knowledge. But everything is most closely 
united together in Christ. This union (xowwvie, Evwoic, dvanpdcis) 
was so intimate that Holy Writ has named the created man, 
Jesus, the Son of God; and on the other hand has called the 
Son of God the Son of Man. After the resurrection and ascension 
the whole man Jesus appears transformed into a spirit, is completely 
received into the Godhead, and is thusidentical with the Logos.’ 


1 See the full exposition in Thomasius, Origenes, p. 203 ff. The principal 
passages referring to the soul of Jesus are de princip. Il. 6: IV. 3135 :c. Cels. II. 
9g. 20—25. Socrates (H. E. III. 7) says that the conviction as to Jesus having a 
human soul was founded on a pvorixy maupédoarg of the Church, and was not first 
broached by Origen. The special problem of conceiving Christ as a real bedvdpwzog 
in contradistinction to all the men who only possess the presence of the Logos 
within them in proportion to their merits, was precisely formulated by Origen on 
many occasions. See wepi 2pxav IV. 29 sq. The full divine nature existed in Christ 
and yet, as before, the Logos operated wherever he wished (1. c., 30): “non ita 
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In this conception one may be tempted to point out all possible 
“heresies” :—the conception of Jesus as a heavenly man—but 
all men are heavenly ;—the Adoptianist (‘‘ Ebionite’’) Christology 
—but the Logos as a person stands behind it;—the conception 


sentiendum est, quod omnis divinitatis eius maiestas intra brevissimi corporis claustra 
conclusa est, ita ut omne verbum dei et sapientia eius ac substantialis veritas ac 
vita vel a patre divulsa sit vel intra corporis eius coercita et conscripta brevitatem 
nec usquam preterea putetur operata; sed inter utrumque cauta pietatis debet esse 
confessio, ut neque aliquid divinitatis in Christo defuisse credatur et nulla penitus 
a paterna substantia, quz ubique est, facta putetur esse divisio.” On the perfect 
ethical union of Jesus’ soul with the Logos see wep? 2py@v II. 6. 3: “ anima Iesu 
ab initio creaturze et deinceps inseparabiliter ei atque indissociabiliter inhzerens et 
tota totum recipiens atque in eius lucem splendoremque ipsa cedens facta est.cum 
ipso principaliter unus spiritus;” II. 6. 5: “anima Christi ita elegit diligere iusti- 
tiam, ut pro immensitate dilectionis inconvertibiliter ei atque inseparabiliter inhzereret, 
ita ut propositi firmitas et affectus immensitas et dilectionis inexstinguibilis calor 
omnem sensum conversionis atque immutationis abscinderet, et quod in arbitrio erat 
positum, longi usus affectu iam versum sit in naturam.” The sinlessness of this 
soul thus became transformed from a fact into a necessity, and the real God-man 
arose, in whom divinity and humanity are no longer separated. The latter lies in 
the former as iron in the fire II. 6. 6. As the metal capax est frigoris et caloris 
so the soul is capable of deification. “Omne quod agit, quod sentit, quod intelligit, 
deus est,’ “nec convertibilis aut mutabilis dici potest” (l.c.). “Dilectionis merito 
anima Christi cum verbo dei Christus efficitur.” (II. 6. 4). Ti “zAAov rig “Iycot 
Wuyic y xuv mapamayoiog uexdAayrar TH nupin; Orep et OUTwWS Exe OUN Elo! VO 4 
wux%y tot "Inco pig Tov mdoyes xricews mpwrdroxov Ody Adyoy (c. Cels. VI. 47). 
The metaphysical foundation of the union is set forth in wep? apyav Il. 6. 2: 
“Substantia animze inter deum carnemque mediante—non enim possibile erat dei 
naturam corpori sine mediatore miscere—nascitur deus homo, illa substantia media 
exsistente, cul utique contra naturam non erat corpus assumere. Sed neque rursus 
anima illa, utpote substantia rationabilis,, contra naturam habuit, capere deum.” Even 
during his historical life the body of Christ was ever more and more glorified, 
acquired therefore wonderful powers, and appeared differently to men according to 
their several capacities (that is a Valentinian idea, see Exc. ex Theod. 7); cf. c. 
Cels. I. 32—38: IL. 23, 64: IV. 15 sq.: V. 8, 9, 23. All this is summarised in 
II. 41: “Ov pev vouiouev nal mereioueba dpyybev elvat Osdv nal uldv @eot, odros 
6 avroadyos earl nal 4 airocopia nul 4 cirowaybere: rd O8 bvyrdv adrod CHa nal 
Ty avOpwmivyy ev ara Puyyy TH mpoc exezvov ov jedvov KOLVwVid, BAAR nal evaces 
nal avaxphoer, Te méyiord Paev wpocerAypévar nai tHe exeivou bedryrog xExorvw- 
vynora sig Oedv weraPBePyxévar. Origen then continues and appeals to the philosophical 
doctrine that matter has no qualities and can assume all the qualities which the 
Creator wishes to give it. Then follows the conclusion: 7 vyij TX romtra, ri 
Bauuarrdv, THy moloryre Tou bvyrot uark rov “Iycotv cwmarog mpovole Bot Bovay- 
évrog jeTaBargiv sig cubépeov nai befev roiryra; The man is now the same as 
the Logos. See in Joh. XXXII. 17, Lomm. IL, p. 461 sq.; Hom. in Jerem. XV. 6, 
Lomm, XV., p. 288: e nal qv dvdpwmros, dAAR viv ovdande tory zvIpwmos. 
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of two Logoi, a personal and an impersonal; the Gnostic separa- 
tion of Jesus and Christ; and Docetism. As a matter of 
fact Origen united all these ideas, but modified the whole of 
them in such a way that they no longer seem, and to some 
extent are not, what they turn out to be when subjected tothe 
slightest logical analysis. This structure is so constituted that 
not a stone of it admits of being a hair’s-breadth broader or 
narrower. There is only one conception that has been absolutely 
unemployed by Origen, that is, the modalistic view. Origen is 
the great opponent of Sabellianism, a theory which in its simplic- 
ity frequently elicited from him words of pity; otherwise he 
made use of all the ideas about Christ that had been formed in 
the course cf two hundred years. This becomes more and more 
manifest the more we penetrate into the details of this Christology. 
We cannot, however, attribute to Origen a doctrine of two 
natures, but rather the notion of two subjects that become 
gradually amalgamated with each other, although the expression 
“two natures’ is not quite foreign to Origen.’ The Logos 
retains his human nature eternally,” but only in thesame sense 
in which we preserve our nature after the resurrection. 

The significance which this Christological attempt possessed 
for its time consists first in its complexity, secondly in the 
energetic endeavour to give an adequate conception of Christ’s 
humanity, that is, of the moral freedom pertaining to him asa 
creature. This effort was indeed obliged to content itself witha 
meagre result: but we are only justified in measuring Origen’s 
Christology by that of the Valentinians and Basilidians, that is, 
by the scientific one that had preceded it. The most important 
advance lies in the fact that Origen set forth a scientific Christol- 
ogy in which he was able to find so muchscope for the humanity 
of Christ. Whilst within the framework of the scientific Christol- 
ogies this humanity had hitherto been conceived as something 


1 In c, Cels. III. 28, Origen spoke of an intermingling of the divine and human 
natures, commencing in Christ (see page 368, note 1). See I. 66 fin.; IV. 15, 
where any @addrrecOx: nal peranadrrecdas of the Logos is decidedly rejected ; 
for the Logos does not suffer at all. In Origen’s case we may speak of a com- 


municatio idiomatum (see Bigg, p. 190 f.). 


2 In opposition to Redepenning. 
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indifferent or merely apparent, Origen made the first attempt 
to incorporate it with the various speculations without prejudice 
to the Logos, God in nature and person. No Greek philosopher 
probably heeded what Irenzus set forth respecting Christ as 
the second Adam, the vrecapitulatur generis humani, whereas 
Origen’s speculation could not be overlooked. In this case the 
Gnosis really adopted the idea of the incarnation, and at the 
same time tried to demonstrate the conception of the God- 
man from the notions of unity of will and love. In the treatise 
against Celsus, moreover, Origen went the reverse way to work 
and undertook to show, and this not merely by help of the 
proof from prophecy, that the predicate deity applied to the 
historical Christ.’ But Origen’s conception of Christ’s person 
as a model (for the Gnostic) and his repudiation of all magical 
theories of redemption ultimately explain why he did not, like 
Tertullian, set forth a doctrine of two natures, but sought to 
show that in Christ’s case a human subject with his will and 
feelings became completely merged in the Deity. No doubt he 
can say that the union of the divine and human natures had 
its beginning in Christ, but here he virtually means that this 
beginning is continued in the sense of souls imitating the example 
of Christ. What is called the real redemption supposed to be 
given in him is certainly mediated in the Psychic through his 
work, but the person of Christ which cannot be known to any 
but the perfect man is by no means identified with that real 
redemption, but appears as a free moral personality, inwardly 
blended with the Deity, a personality which cannot mechanically 
transfer the content of its essence, though it can indeed exercise 
the strongest impression on mind and heart. To Origen the 
highest value of Christ’s person lies in the fact that the Deity 
has here condescended to reveal to us the whole fulness of his 
essence, in the person of a man, as well as in the fact that a 
man is given to us who shows that the human spirit is capable 
of becoming entirely God’s. At bottom there is nothing obscure 


1 This idea is found in many passages, especial in Book III., c. 22—43, where 
Origen, in opposition to the fables about deification, sought to prove that Christ 
is divine because he realised the aim of founding a holy community in humanity. 
See, besides, the remarkable statement in III. 38 jnit, 
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and mystical here; the whole process takes place in the will 
and in the feelings through knowledge.’ 

This is sufficient to settle the nature of what is called personal 
attainment of salvation. Freedom precedes and supporting grace 
follows. As in Christ’s case his human soul gradually united 
itself with the Logos in proportion as it voluntarily subjected 
its will to God, so also every man receives grace according to 
his progress. Though Clement and Origen did not yet recommend 
actual exercises according to definite rules, their description of 
the gradations by which the soul rises to God already resembles 
that of the Neoplatonists, except that they decidedly begin with 
faith as the first stage. Faith is the first step and is our own 
work.* Then follows the religious contemplation of visible things, 
and from this the soul advances, as on the steps of a ladder, to 
the contemplation of the sudbstantie rationabiles, the Logos, the 
knowable essence of God, and the whole fulness of the Deity.® 
She retraces her steps upwards along the path she formerly 
passed over as a fallen spirit. But, when left to her own resources, 
she herself is everywhere weak and powerless; she requires at 
every stage the divine grace, that is, enlightenment.* Thus a 


1 A very remarkable distinction between the divine and human element in Christ 
is found in Clement Ped. I. 3. 7: rdévra évivyow 6 xd piog nat mévra whers? nal 
de kvIpwmrcs ual de @edc, Te uty ducpryuara do Osde dduiele, €ig 58 Td uy eEapeaprdverw 
madayuyay we eévipwroc. 


2 “Fides in nobis; mensura fidei causa accipiendarum gratiarum” is the fun- 
damental idea of Clement and Origen (as of Justin); “voluntas humana precedit”. 
In Ezech. hom. I. c. 11: “In tua potestate positum est, ut sis palea vel frumen-- 
tum”. But all growth in faith must depend on divine help. See Orig. in Matth. 
series 69, Lomm. IV., p. 372: “Fidem habenti, que est ex nobis, dabitur gratia 
fidei quze est per spiritum fidei, et abundabit; et quidquid habuerit quis ex naturali 
creatione, cum exercuerit illud, accipit id ipsum et ex gratia dei, ut abundet et 
firmior sit in eo ipso quod habet”; in Rom. IV. 5, Lomm. VI., p. 258 sq.; in 
Rom, IX. 3, Lomm. VIL, p. 300 sq. The fundamental idea remains: 6 @ed¢ Hieces 
2E Guay airdv Rovaera: cwlerbat. 

3 This is frequent in Clement; see Orig. c. Cels. VII. 46. 


-4 See Clem., Strom. V. 1. 7: %apire owl dpeda, oun dvev jsevror ray xardv epywy. 
VI. 7. 48: V. 12. 82, 13. 83: efre 70 ev Hutv abreEodoroy elo yvdiow a&bixdeevoy 
rayalot ouprd re Kai myod Umep Tx tonaejeva, WAYY OU KapiTos uve THS E&apeToU 
mrepotral re nal aviorara nal tv réiv Umepnermevav alperos 4 puxy; The 
amalgamation of freedom and grace. Quis div. salv. 21. Orig. 7epi apyay IIL. 
2. 2: In bonis rebus humanum propositum solum per se ipsum imperfectum est 
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union of grace and freedom takes place within the sphere of 
the latter, till the ‘‘contemplative life” is reached, that joyous 
ascetic contemplativeness, in which the Logos is the friend, 
associate, and bridegroom of the soul, which now, having become 
a pure spirit, and being herself deified, clings in love to the 
Deity.! In this view the thought of regeneration in the sense 
of a fundamental renewal of the Ego has no place; ?:still 
baptism is designated the bath of regeneration. Moreover, in 
connection with the consideration of main Biblical thoughts (God 
as love, God as the Father, Regeneration, Adoption, etc.) we 
find in both Clement and Origen passages which, free from the 
trammels of the system, reproduce and set forth the preaching 
of the Gospel in a surprisingly appropriate way.* It is evident 
that in Origen’s view there can be no visible means of grace; 
but it likewise follows from his whole way of thinking that the 
symbols attending the enlightening operation of grace are not 
a matter of indifference to the Christian Gnostic, whilst to the 
common man they are indispensable. * In the same way he brought 


ad consummationem boni, adiutorio namque divino ad perfecta queeque perducitur. 

III. 2. 5, 1. 18; Selecta in Ps. 4, Lomm. XI., p. 450: 16 rot Aoy:xot ayadev uxrdy 
ZOTW EX TE THO Mpoupéecemc aUTOU nul THC TU UMVEOVGYS bElas OUVE MEWS TH TY 1HAMOTE 
mpoerozévm. The support of grace is invariably conceived as enlightenment; but 
this enlightenment enables it to act on the whole life. For a more detailed account 
see Landerer in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, Vol. II, Part 3, p. 500 ff., 
and Worter, Die christliche Lehre von Gnade und Fretheit bis auf Augustin, 1860. 


1 This goal was much more clearly described by Clement than by Origen; but 
it was the latter who, in his commentary on the Song of Solomon, gave currency 
to the image of the soul as the bride of the Logos. Bigg (p. 188 f.): “ Origen, the 
first pioneer in so many fields of Christian thought, the father in one of his many 
aspects of the English Latitudinarians, became also the spiritual ancestor of Ber- 
nard, the Victorines, and the author of the “De imitatione”, of Tauler and 
Molinos and Madame de Guyon.” 


2 See Thomasius, Dogmengeschichte I., p. 467. 


3 See ¢.¢., Clem. Quis dives salv. 37 and especially Pzedag. I. 6. 25—32; Orig. 
de orat. 22 sq.—the interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer. This exegesis begins with 
the words: “It would be worth while to examine more carefully whether the so-called 
Old Testament anywhere contains a prayer in which God is called Father by any- 
one; for till now we have found none in spite of all ourseeking... Constant and 
unchangeable sonship is first given in the new covenant.” 


4 See above, p. 339 f. 
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into play the system of numerous mediators and intercessors 
with God, viz. angels and dead and living saints, and 
counselled an appeal to them. In this respect he preserved a 
heathen custom. Moreover, Origen regards Christ as playing an 
important part in prayer, particularly as mediator and high 
priest. On prayer to Christ he expressed himself with great 
reserve. 

Origen’s eschatology occupies a middle position between that 
of Irenzus and the theory of the Valentinian Gnostics, but is 
more akin to the latter view. Whilst, according to Irenzus, 
Christ reunites and glorifies all that had been severed, though 
in such a way that there is still a remnant eternally damned; 
and, according to Valentinus, Christ separates what is illegitimately 
united and saves the spirits alone, Origen believes that all spirits 
will be finally rescued and glorified, each in the form of its 
individual life, in order to serve a new epoch of the world when 
sensuous matter disappears of itself. Here he rejects all sensuous 
eschatological expectations.’ He accepted the formula, “resur- 
rection of the flesh”, only because it was contained in the 
doctrine of the Church; but, on the strength of 1. Cor. XV. 44, 
he interpreted it as the rising of a “corpus spiritale”, which 
will lack all material attributes and even all the members that 
have sensuous functions, and which will beam with radiant light 
like the angels and stars.” Rejecting the doctrine that souls 
sleep, * Origen assumed that the souls of the departed immediately 
enter Paradise, * and that souls not yet purified pass into a state 
of punishment, a penal fire, which, however, like the whole world, 
is to be conceived as a place of purification.° In this way also 


1 See wep? apya@v II. 11. 

2 See wept adpydv Il. 10. 1—3. Origen wrote a treatise on the resurrection, 
which, however, has not come down to us, because it was very soon accounted 
heretical. We see from c. Cels. V. 14—24 the difficulties he felt about the Church 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh. 

3 See Eusebius, H. E. VI. 37. 

4 Orig., Hom. II. in Reg. I., Lomm. XI., p. 317 sq. 

5 C. Cels. V. 15: VI. 26; in Lc. Hom. XIV., Lomm. V., p. 136: “Ego puto, 
quod -et post resurrectionem ex mortuis indigeamus sacramento eluente nos atque 
purgante”. Clem., Strom. VII. 6. 34: dapév 0 4yete dyidlew TO mop, ov T& upéc, 
BAAR rig daprMAcds Puxdc, wip ov TO Mauhdyov nui Pdvavoov, AAR TO ppdvipeoy 
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Origen contrived to reconcile his position with the Church 
doctrines of the judgment and the punishments in hell; but, like 
Clement, he viewed the purifying fire as a temporary and 
figurative one; it consists in the torments of conscience.’ In the 
end all the spirits in heaven and earth, nay, even the demons, are 
purified and brought back to God by the Logos-Christ, * after 
they have ascended from stage to stage through seven heavens. * 
Hence Origen treated this doctrine as an esoteric one: ‘‘for the 
common man it is sufficient to know that the sinner is punished.” * 

This system overthrew those of the Gnostics, attracted Greek 
philosophers, and justified ecclesiastical Christianity. If one 
undertook to subject it to a new process of sublimation from 
the standpoint given in the “contemplative life’’, little else would 
be left than the unchangeable spirit, the created spirit, and the 
ethic. But no one is justified in subjecting it to this process. ° 
The method according to which Origen preserved whatever 
appeared valuable in the content of tradition is no less significant 
than his system of ethics and the great principle of viewing 
everything created in a relative sense. Supposing minds of a 
radical cast, to have existed at the close of the history of ancient 
civilisation, what would have been left to us? The fact of a 
strong and undivided religious interest attaching itself to the 
traditions of the philosophers and of the two Testaments was 
the condition—to use Origen’s own language—that enabled a 
new world of spirits to arise after the old one had finished its 
course. 

During the following century Origen’s theology at first acted 
in its entirety. But it likewise attained this position of influence, 
because some important propositions could be detached from 
Aévyovres (cf. Heraclitus and the Stoa), rd duxvodpevov uk Wuxyis THe Suepoudvys Td 


wtp. For Origen cf. Bigg, p. 229 ff. There is another and intermediate stage 
between the punishments in hell and reenum dei. 


1 See wep? apy. II. 10. 4—73 c. Cels. lic. 
2 See wepi dpy. I. 6. 1—4: IL. 6. 1—8; c. Cels. VI. 26. 


$ On the seven heavens in Clem. see Strom, V. 11. 77 and other passages. 
Origen does not mention them, so far as I know. 


4\e;.Celsial-e; 


5 We would be more justified in trying this. with Clement. 
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their original connection and fitted into a new one.’ It is one 
of the peculiarities of this ecclesiastical philosophy of religion 
that the most of its formule could be interpreted and employed 
7m utramque partem. The several propositions could be made 
to serve very different purposes not only by being halved, but 
also by being grouped. With this the relative unity that distin- 
guishes the system no doubt vanished; but how many are there 
who strive after unity and completeness in their theory of the 
world? Above all, however, there was something else that 
necessarily vanished, as soon as people meddled with the individual 
propositions, and enlarged or abridged them. We mean the 
frame of mind which produced them, that wonderful unity between 
the relative view of things and the absolute estimate of the 
highest good attainable by the free spirit that is certain of its 
God. But a time came, nay, had already come, when a sense 
of proportion and relation was no longer to be found. 

In the East the history of dogma and of the Church during 
the succeeding centuries is the history of Origen’s philosophy. 
Arians and orthodox, critics and mystics, priests who overcame 
the world and monks who shunned it but were eager for know- 
ledge’ could appeal to this system and did not fail to do so. 
But, in the main problem that Origen set for the Church in this 
religious philosophy of his, we find a recurrence of that pro- 
pounded by the so-called Gnosticism two generations earlier. 
He solved it by producing a system which reconciled the faith 
of the Church with Greek philosophy ; and he dealt Gnosticism 
its death-blow. This solution, however, was by no means intended 
as the doctrine of the Church, since indeed it was rather based 
on the distinction between Church belief and theology, and 
consequently on the distinction between the common man and 
the theologian. But such a distinction was not permanently 
tenable in a Church that had to preserve its strength by the 
unity and finality of a revealed faith, and no longer tolerated 
fresh changes in the interpretation of its possession. Hence a 
further compromise was necessary. The Greek philosophy, or 
speculation, did not attain real and permanent recognition within 


1 See Bornemann, In investiganda monachatus origine quibus de causis ratio 
habenda sit Origenis, Gottinge 1885. 
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the Church till a new accommodation, capable of being accounted 
both Pistis and Gnosis, was found between what Origen looked 
on as Church belief and what he regarded as Gnosis. In the 
endeavours of Irenzus, Tertullian, and Hippolytus were already 
found hesitating, nay, we may almost say naive, attempts at 
‘such an accommodation; but ecclesiastical traditionalism was 
unable to attain complete clearness as to its own position till 
it was confronted with a philosophy of religion that was no 
longer heathen or Gnostic, bnt had an ecclesiastical colouring. 

But, with this prospect, we have already crossed the border 
of the third century. At its beginning there were but few 
theologians in Christendom who were acquainted with specula- 
tion, even in its fragmentary form, In the course of the century 
it became a recognised part of the orthodox faith, in so far as 
the Logos doctrine triumphed in the Church. This development 
is the most important that took place in the third century; for 
it denoted the definite transformation of the rule of faith into 
-the compendium of a Greek philosophical system, and it is the 
parallel of a contemporaneous transformation of the Church into 
a holy commonwealth (see above, chapter 3). 
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I. Theology and Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Wew Series. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 


Vols. I.-XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester ; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 


Vols. XV. and XVII. are edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., 
LL.D. 
The Price. per Volume ts tos. 6d. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 2Is., or 
22s. 6d. carriage free, payable before publication of the volumes. 


Just issued, Vols. XV. and XVII. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 


From some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—‘* We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
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thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 


‘‘ This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty wel- 
come in England. The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive ; 
the whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of 
the term, . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s What 
2s Christianity ? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed Jay mind.” —Dazly News. 


*“No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity ; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined.” —Zatnbureh Review. 

‘*The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.”— 
Atheneum, 


Just issued, Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 


RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Réville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

‘* Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 


work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” Glasgow Herald. 


FUTURE VOLUMES. 


Arrangements have been made for including the following 
works in the Library, and Translations of them are in the Press:— 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 


Ernst von Dobschtitz, Professor Extraordinary of the New 
Testament in Jena. 


Prof. Vernon Bartlet, in the Hibbert Journal, says :— This is an oppor- 
tune book. . . . It is singularly free from one-sidedness (¢.g., any overdoing 
of the ‘ enthusiastic’ side of the picture), and from straining after novel effects, 
won by running an idea to extremes. Its author has an attentive eye for 
most, if not all, of the varied sides and interests of the first generations of 
Christians, because he has a heart large and deep enough to sympathise with 
all genuine religion. Wel Christiand a se alienum putat,” 


‘* This is a singularly good, complete, and well-thought-out account of the 
moral state of the Christian communities in the apostolic and post-apostolic 
age down to Ignatius and Hermas.”—/our. of Theolog. Studies. 

‘* As a whole the volume may be said to represent a sober, comprehensive 
account of the ethical situation throughout the course of primitive Christianity, 
from 30 A.D, to 130 A.D.” —Lxposttory Times. 
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THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES [Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten.] By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. 

“*And it is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the out- 
come of his preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s Transactions for 1901, 
Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and 
learning, mastery of salient detail and an outlook upon the broad movements 
of the period in question. The Ausbrettung forms a sequel and supplement 
to works like his own Wesen and Weizsacker’s Apostolic Age. It is a 
diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose 
little or nothing of their eloquence.” —Hzddert Journal. 


“Tt is confidently commended to all students of the early Church as a 
treatise acquaintance with which will from this time on be indispensable. 
. . . Both for its form and its contents, this must rank as one of Harnack’s 
best works.” —American Journal of Theology. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each tos. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 125. 6d. 


ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:—Vol. I.: IntRo- 
puctTory Division :—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: Division I. Book II.:—Zhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—1. Historical Survey.—-/. /ixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—L. 
Fixing and gradual Hellenising of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III.: Division I. Book II.:—TZhe Laying of 
the Foundation—continued. Division If.—The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Boox I.:—Zhe History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A.—Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B.—The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in its historical development. 
Vol. 1V.: Division II. Book I.—The History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
Natural Theology—continued, Vol. V.: Division IT Book 
II.—Lxpansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
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Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI.: Division II. Book Il.—2£xpansion and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace,and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VII.: 
Divison II. Book Il].—Z%he Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma.—F ull Index. 


* No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof, Harnack’s History of Dogma.” —Times. 





** A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” —Dazly News. , 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 125. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘'I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 


selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 


‘*Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind.’’—P2/ot. 


‘Tn many respects this is the most notable work of Prof, Harnack. 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Literature, 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
a cloth. tos. 6d. 

‘It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 


portant one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”—Cyretical 
Review, 


‘*We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” —Primztive Methodist Quarterly. 


“Instinct with genuine religious se 3+ +» exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive.” —G/asgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. eee 
volume, tos. 6d. 
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Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D, Lit., M.A. 


Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. B. Speirs, D.D. 


“*Tt is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful.” —Chrdstian World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
Literary World. 


**Tt is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. ‘Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. ; half- 
leather, 125. 6d. : 


‘© We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation.”— Expository Times. 


‘*Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with,’—.Sfectator, 


‘*We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement. .. . In. smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time.’”—/anchester Guardian, 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizséicker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each tos. 6d. 


‘* Weizsicker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him,” —Z xposttory 
Times. 


‘«, , . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsiicker’s great book unread,” —Manchester Guardian. 


‘In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 


thinker and investigator ... this remarkable volume... this able and 
learned work. . . .”,—Christian World, 
‘¢ The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 


has been done in a most satisfactory way.’—Cratical Review. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Old Series. 
Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


BAUR (F.C... CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. ~ 2 vols. 8vo, 
Cloth. «125; 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. By Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated, Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya g-11. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. IV. WHezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.—Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
clothay 22s. 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see p. 18. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. III. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY—Continued. 


The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and _ Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
TO THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 


PFLEIDERER (O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
Translated by E. Peters. znd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. Il. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. LV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr.-dAa)s PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Miller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. §$8vo, cloth, 125. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.)) THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN | 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. ras. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Dr John Watson, of Liverpool: ‘‘The Crown Theological Library is 
rendering valuable service to lay theologians in this country, as well as to 
ministers.” 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and tmportance of the work, 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
‘Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 55. 


These are the two famous Lectures which were delivered before the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence of the German Emperor, and 
again before the Emperor, Empress, and the Court, and which gave rise to 
the Babel-Bible controversy. They set forth freshly and temperately the 
close relation between the results of cuneiform studies and the more 
familiar facts of the Old Testament, and clearly state the conclusions of 
European scholarship as to the compilation of the Pentateuch from many 
different sources, and as to its dependence on Babylonian myths for large 
portions of its primeval history, 


‘‘ This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures 
should satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars 
will know best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments.” —Scotsman. 


‘Tt is written in an interesting and arresting style, and gives the best 
account we have seen in short compass of these most important discoveries.” 
—The Weekly Leader. 


‘* Tt is long since any book on Biblical Archzeology could claim to be more 
deeply interesting to inquiring minds than this volume must be admitted to 
be by any thoughtful reader. . . . We believe that most readers will be 
delighted with the book as a description, romantic in its realism, of actual 
discoveries, and their bearing on the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments.” —Chréstian Commonwealth. 


Vol. Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 


‘Tt should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 
impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.” —Azbbert Journal. 


‘* Professor Lobstein handles his theme with a thoroughly reverent spirit, 
and the book may be recommended to all who are in doubt as to this par- 
ticular dogma.” —Scotsman. 


‘No one who reads this most scholarly and convincing volume will doubt 
the sincerity of the Professor’s endeavour and aim; and most readers will 
gratefully own the notable success he has achieved.” —S¢ Andrew. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Ill. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College. —‘‘ A beautiful transla- 
tion of a beautiful book.” : : 

“Tt is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author’s spirit thoughout the 
book reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are 
admirable.”—Dr. John Watson in Christéan Commonwealth, 

“* Well worth translating and adding to the Crown Theological Library, 
It is a book of beautiful intention and most sincere aspiration.” — Expository 
Times. 

** This is a notable and vital book, full of keen thought and sweet with 
the fragrance of true piety.” Week's Survey, 

‘This is a delightful book, for we have in it, not the result of scholar- 
ship, though that is sound and wide, but the faithful record of the victorious 
struggles of a religious genius with the spectres of a mind which assail every 
earnest and thoughtful man in this critical age. The book has one of the 
marks of true greatness—absolute sincerity. The entire courage, simplicity, 
and clearmindedness with which Wimmer faces the difficulties of modern 
religious thought enforce our admiration, and win our trust and sympathy.” 
—Lxaminer. 


IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint a la 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l’Université de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


‘©The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science.” 
— Scotsman, 

‘We commend the book for its lucid style, vigorous reasoning, and 
spiritual aims.” —Christian Commonwealth. 

‘* Admirably translated and edited by Victor Leuliette ; is a book which 
will be of great value to all who are interested in the history of religious 
development.” —S¢, Andrew. 

‘© An honest and earnest effort to vindicate the eternal place of religion 
in the life of man, and deserves all respect.” — Week's Survey. 


V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says: ‘‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 

‘Tn many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack, . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they dis- 
play and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Liverature. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg ; 
Author of ‘*The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Two of the author’s shorter writings, with brief notes by the translators, 
One is on Ritschl, and discusses the Protestant notion of Christian Belief ; 
the other on Romanist versus Protestant Ethics, showing the fundamentally 
opposite conceptions of the moral law underlying recent Jesuit and Protestant 
views of truth-speaking or of conscience. An ap pene written for the last 
German edition deals with three replies. 


VIl. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John P. Peters, tbs Rector of 
St Michael’s Church, New York; author of ‘‘Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 

The six lectures which constitute this book were originally delivered as 
Bond Lectures before the Bangor Theological Seminary in Bangor, Me., 
U.S.A. The following extract from a minute adopted by the faculty of 
that institution after the delivery of those lectures will show the impression 
which they made upon devout, earnest, and cultured men, professors in an 
orthodox Christian theological school :—‘‘ The broad and ripe scholarship, 
the fresh knowledge of details, the constructive temper, and the reverent 
Christian spirit which were always manifest, gave these lectures exceptional 
worth, not only for the student body, but for the large company of thought- 
ful people who heard them. We earnestly hope that these lectures will be 
published, for, while opinions may differ about some of the conclusions 
arrived at, we believe that the course is adapted to promote biblical 
scholarship, and that their expert knowledge and positive constructive 
tone give them exceptional value at the present time.” 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


Vol. 


— 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, tos. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6@. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
1TS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 


POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd Edition. 
80, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 
DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures 
on Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) ros. 6¢@. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d., 


MATCH (Kev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition.  8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL.ON. THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated 
by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 62. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr. A.) ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 
OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).) ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th 
Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth os. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.) ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 
SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 


Comparative Religions. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 2 


RHYS DAVIDS (Prof. T. W.). ON INDIAN BUDDHISM. 


REVILLE (Prof. A). ON THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. 


RHYS (Prof. J... CELTIC HEATHENDOM. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


Philosophy of Religions. 


KUENEN (Prof. A... NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGION. 


D’ALVIELLA (Count G.) ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD. 
fiistory of Religions. 


RENAN (E.) THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITUTIONS, 
THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME ON CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH. 


“BEARD (C.). THE REFORMATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


PFLEIDERER (Prof.0.). THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HATCH (Dr. E.). INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. 


Christianity and Present-Day Problems. 


UPTON (Prof. C. B..) THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
DRUMMOND (Principal JAS.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Canon Wilberforce. 8vo, cloth. 
Sewed, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 25. 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA’ (Count GOBLET .D’)... THE. CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated from the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. ‘See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
; and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. 


BARNABAS’ EPISTLE. In Greek, from the Sinaitic Manu- 
script of the Bible, with a Translation by S. Sharpe. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


BAUR (F.C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 3. . 


== PAUL THE APOSTLE OF -JESUS’CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 62. 


— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of “Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 


on Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version.. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See adso 
Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS, AN ESSAY, "AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 45, net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. ‘See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to 
Edition. Cloth. 7s. 6d. peta 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


GLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE' ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIZ ANGLICANZ: 
ET CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 


215, 


—- SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH;; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed. ts. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
in Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6¢. Also in 8vo, cloth. 335. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLAGE ETHICAL SOCIETY: 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides. 5s. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited by Prin- 
cipal S. D. F. Salmond, F.E.1.S. Published bi-monthly. 1s. 6d. 
net; 8s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 12. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. 10. See also Harnack, A., “Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” 
p19: 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 
DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). . AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


‘* This is a valuable book, the work of a liberal theologian of distinction 
and great influence.”—Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, in Christian Commonwealth. 


“* The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems.” —Chrzstzan World, 


*“Of the spirit in which Dr. Drummond approaches the study of this work 
of a master mind, of the completeness and arrangement of the material, and of 
the temper in which the argument is conducted, it is impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Scotsman. 


—— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


— PHILO JUDAUS. ‘See p. 29. 


ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. 2nd 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed 
with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


—— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. See 
' Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FIGG.(E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATU- 
RAL AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RE- 
‘CORDS. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


GILL (C..) THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer 
to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


—-THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 
Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 
8vo, cloth. 55. 
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GOULD (Rev. S. BARING). LOST AND HOSTILE 
GOSPELS. An Account of the Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew 
Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and Extant Fragments 
of the Gospels of the first Three Centuries of Petrine and Pauline 
Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. s 


‘« The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman, 


‘©One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages, . . . The translation is excellent, and gives 
us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.” —Christzan World, 


—— LETTER to the “Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the 
German Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Lectures on “ Babel and Bible.” Translated into English 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 


—— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. Adso Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), “ Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


-—— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theological 
Translation Library, p. 5. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mr: 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus 
See Theological. Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition, 16mo, cloth. ts, 6d, 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 

Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 
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HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 


8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


—— THE AT-ONE-MENT;; or, The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


—— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION.  8vo, 


cloth. 1s. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY 
IN TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


18s. net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from 
the Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. 
B. Passages relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General 
Results. Appendix containing the Original Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

“* His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.” —Zxfository Times. . 

“*It must become at once the standard authority on its subject.” —J/an- 
chester Guardian. 


‘* Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world— 
that of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”—Camérzdge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 


— FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown Theological 
Library, p- 12. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. 
Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 856 pp. 
Vol. II. 864 pp. Cloth. Each 12s, 6d net. Annual Sub- 
scription, 10s. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE KARAITE MSS., 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. ‘Together with Descriptions and Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same Collection. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. 20s. 
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HOPPS (Rev. J. PAGE). PILGRIM SONGS. With two 


Portraits. 35. 


— SERMONS OF SYMPATHY. Crown §$vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. : 


-— TWENTY SERMONS FOR OUR DAY. = 8vo, 


cloth. 2s. 


— THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. Vol. I. The 


Old Testament. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


—-. BIBLE READINGS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
AND THE HOME (106). 1s. 6d. 


— DEATH A DELUSION: with an Account of some 
Personal Experiences on the Border-land between 
Sense and Soul. Crown 8vo, cloth. ts. net. 


— PERSONAL PRAYERS. ‘Twenty in number. Bound 
in grey and gold. 1s. 


— THE LIFE OF JESUS. Re-written for Young Disciples. 
5th Edition. Richly bound as a gift-book. 1s. 


4- SPIRIT-LIFE IN GOD THE SPIRIT: A Medi- 
tation on God and Immortality. 1s. 


—— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION AND 
MORALITY. ‘Twenty Lectures, mainly for the Young. ts. 


— SERMONS OF LIFE AND LOVE. Oblong 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 2s. net. 


HORTON (J.). MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH, AND 
WHAT I FOUND. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6a. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A). THE RISE OF 
CHRISTENDOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian Origins. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 





-— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY 
AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. znd Edition. 35. 6d. 


—— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 


and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). ANTHEMS. With 


Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, cloth. ts. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 


1 vol., cloth. 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings, 18mo, cloth. 
2s. 6a. With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

‘‘This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to 


all those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the 
“higher critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.”—7he Guardian, 


**Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by 
his excellent translation of this important work.”—Ar¢tish Weekly. 


** As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid of results 
suggested by fair research, but who never grasps at novelties merely for 
the sake of originality. In style and language, the book reads more like an 
original than a translation; an original, too, which in its terseness of 
expression has escaped the prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in 
the writings of the author’s country.” —Church Gazette. 


‘* A brief yet comprehensive statement of critical opinion respecting the 
order and origin of the Old Testament books.”—AMethodist Times. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See 
Pp- 35. 

KIRK (R. S.). SIDE-LIGHTS ON GREAT PROB- 
LEMS OF HUMAN INTEREST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


IS. 


KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 13. 


—— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, 
Dito: 


MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, 
cloth. 53s. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). ORIGINAL NOTES ON 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. According to the 
Authorised Version. Vol. I., Chaps. i. to x. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Vol, II, Chaps. xi. to xx. 8vo, cloth. 12s. Vol. III., Chaps. 
XX LO KXK IOV, ClOL anos: 





See also p. 36. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 


stiff covers, 2s. net; superior cloth binding, 3s. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


— MODERN MATERIALISM: Its Attitude towards 
Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 25. 6d. 


MARTINEAU (Prof. RUSSELL). THE ROOTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN MOSAISM. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


MARTYN (Rev. H. J.) “FOR CHRISTE AND; FHE 
TRUTH. 8vo, cloth. 5s. Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.).. ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 7. 
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PERRIN (R. S.). RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHY 
(THE); or, The Unification of Knowledge: A Com- 
parison of the Chief Philosophical and Religious 
Systems of the World. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS.  8vo, buckram. 


rss Net. 


PETERS (JOHN P.).. EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
PLEUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST GOSPEL. 
By an Agnostic. 8vo, cloth. 145. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
EBCCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8yo, ‘cloth. “ros;6d. 


PRINCE (J. DYNELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the New York University). A CRITI- 
CAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. Designed especially for Students of the English 
Bible. Demy 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
See Hibbert | ectures, p. 13. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8v0, cloth. ts. 62. 


— ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND 
PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


~-——- PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


Pp. 9. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 





See also Sabatier’s “ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spin, p. 4. 


RHYS (J.).. ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED @BYSeEPiIG 
HEATHENDOM. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


RIX (HERBERT). A DAWNING FAITH; or, The 
World as a Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY-OF THE 
SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd Edition. 
Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Reéville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.) PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


——CLOSET PRAYERS, Original. and Compiled. 
18mo, cloth. 15s. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
1s. 6d. net. : 

‘It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions incline them.’’— Scotsman, 

** Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” — Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J... BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
Dp. 13. 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 


AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECTED LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown $vo, 
cloth. 4s: 6d. ' 


—— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


— SHORT NOTES TO ACCOMPANY A REVISED 
TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW SCRIP- 
TURES. t12mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


SMITH (H. W., Compiled by). MODERN THOUGHTS 
ON RELIGION AND CULTURE. A Collection of 
the Recorded Beliefs and Aspirations of Leaders of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, especially Illustrating the Transforming 
Influence of Science on Religion and Morals. 340 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 65. See also p. 30. 
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SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
MY CHILDREN. nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF~ THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN. ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J... THE MASSORETIC TEXT | 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 





See also Kautzsch, “ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with 
Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 


8vo, cloth. 2s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢.; or 32mo, cloth, rs, 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


70S, net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon. COLIN, M.A, D.D.). 
THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 
Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 
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VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


== THE) CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown. 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buck- 
Tam. | Fs. net. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.. THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS CONCERNING JESUS 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


—— THE SLING AND THE STONE. | Vol. VIL On 
Prophecy. 8vo, cloth. 5s. Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6¢. Vol. IX. The Fatherhood of God. 
Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. Vol. X. 
Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc.  8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. 


— THEISM;; or, The Religion of Common Sense. 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL: 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, 
eloth. 35. 6d. 


WHEIK (1, H..B.D). A SHORT HISTORY-OF- THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
55.; Cloth, 6s. 


WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
p- 7- 


WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 
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WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. : 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TERT. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, including a ‘new 
Collation of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 
A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT>? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
“A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen, n7si6d. 


WRIGHT (Rev. J... GROUNDS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 
Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 315. 6¢.; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 7s. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.) THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 


8vo, parchment. 55. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 535. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 45. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 

- THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. 

With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 4th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The 
First Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General 
Well-Being and Progress: A Revelation but no 
Mystery. 6th Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA:US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HALL (LEONARD, M.A.). MAN, THE MICROCOSM. 
Part I. The Nature of Man. Stiff wrapper. 2s. 6d. 


— THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition, 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


—_._ METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 
to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy $8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Nos. 1-64. 1876-90. 8vo, each 3s. Vols. III.— 
XVI. in cloth, each 135. New Series, Nos. 1-32, each 35.; 
33 and after, 4s. Vols. IVIII., each 13s. Vols. [X.-XIL, 
each 175. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. . 


PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
12s. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. Vol) I. No.1; 25.. 6¢.3 (No. 2702s. 764; 5; No, 3m 
Part: 1,> ¥ss6d.37 Part (2,725.5: 0NOzi 4, Part ty 2s; Oa 5 artes, 
2s... Voli IL »No. 22,» Part: 1; ,13h6¢.5. Part, 2, 25.2 Nema 
Part <1, 18. 6@, 3) Part’ 25 25.; Noms Part a, 25:7 Par ees. 
Vol. Ill. Part. 1, 25. 6¢.; Part 2-25. NEW SERIES? Vols: 
I-III. Demy 8vo, cloth, each tos. 6d, net. 


ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
OF GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 
With a Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). 
With Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I-VI, each 4s. 2d. net. 


SMITH (H. W.). MODERN THOUGHTS ON LIFE 
AND CONDUCT. A Collection of above 400 Extracts, 
designed to bring into prominence the permanent elements 
which go to make and improve our social life. Selected and 
compiled by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. An 
Edition, extra gilt, printed on antique paper. 7s. 6d. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 55. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 


‘*It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy, 


‘Tt is a book for all men and for all time, In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, orto the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” —.St James’s Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 11th Thousand, with an Appendix 
and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, buckram, 


7s. 6d. 


Vols. II. and III. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 
Thousand, $8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II, 
18s, each. 


Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I, 
Part 1, The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 


cloth, 2Is. 
Vol. VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. 


Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, ~ 3rd 
Thousand, 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Vol. VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand, $8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Vol. IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. $vo, cloth. 155. 


Vol. X. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. II. Part 4, 


Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 
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Also to be had separately : 


SPENCER (HERBERT). ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 
STITUTIONS. Being Part 6 of the Principles of Sociology. 
2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Other Works. 
— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 


(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


—— EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
7th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. The same, cheaper Edition. 
41st Thousand. t12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A 
new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. (Each ros.) 3os. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
“The Man w. The State.” 8vo, cloth. tos. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 


Sewed. Is. 
— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 62. 


—_THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION. Sewed. 6d. 


—— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY ; or, Groups of Soci- 
ological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No, 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6, American Races. 18s, 

No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. ats. 

No. 8, The French Civilisation. 30s. 


Lew volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Works. 4th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 
are 


—— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 
THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 


sewed. Is. 


— THOMPSON (D.G.). HERBERT SPENCER: His 
Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, Author of “A System of Psychology,” ‘‘The Pro- 
blem of Evil,” “The Religious Sentiments of the Human 
Mind,” etc. Is. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. $8vo, sewed. 4s. 2d. each net. Vol. 
I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 
1895, 110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 
to5 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by. 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at 18s.) ros. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 

~ I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35. 


BRUNNOW. CHRESTOMATHY OF ARABIC 
PROSE PIECES. Compiled for use with Socin’s Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. ‘See The Hibbert Lectures, p. r2. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 
With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 155. 


—— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 


p. 10. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 
IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
bindung mit zwei Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 
85. 6d. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. ars. 


The ‘‘ Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church. 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D... A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I, containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols. 8 and 9, p. 48. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. | sth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 


Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) Is. 6d, 
Psalms. Is. 

Job. + 1s. 

Isaiah. Is. 


INGLIS (Rev. JOHN). ANEITYUMESE AND ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. In 2 parts. Also Outlines of 


Grammar. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. vo, cloth. 12s. 


—— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 
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KORAN. THE QORAN: with the Commentary of 
the Iman Aboo Al-Qasin Mahmood Bin O’mar Al- 
Zamakhshari, entitled ‘““The Kashshaf ‘an Haqaiq 
al-Tanzil.” Edited by W. Nassau Lees and Khadim Hosain 
and Abd al-Hayi. Complete in 6 parts or 2 vols. Royal 4to, 
sewed. Calcutta. £3 net. 


LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.1E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRA-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. tos. 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.). THE BOOK OF ADAM 
AND EVE, also called The Conflict of Adam and Eve 
with Satan. A Book of the early Eastern Church. Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic, with Notes from the Kufale, Talmud, 
Midrashim, and other Eastern Works. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— NOTES ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. See 
Due. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 
The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
ats. See also ‘ Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. ‘See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English—German). By W. Muss-Armolt. To be completed 
in about 15 parts. Parts I. to XIV., each 55. net. 


NOELDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 
GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rev. James 
A. Crichton, D.D. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 


CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 
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OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 45. 


PLATTS (J. T.).. A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector 

- of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


RENOUP iP LE PAGE). LECTURES ON“THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT.  Sce Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 13. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s. i 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).. LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. _ See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM DESCRIBED. 8vo, 
cloth.- 2s. 6d. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH ; or, 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad 
B. ‘Abd al Kadir B. Salim B. ‘Uthman. Edited, from an 
Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 
Cup alae 


SMITH (G.. THE PHONETIC VALUES OF THE 
CUNEIFORM CHARACTERS. Imperial 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d, 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigmis, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. ‘Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. | Sewed. 
Ts~62- 
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SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Part I. just ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G, Horner, M.A., 
See p, 26. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstadlished 
for the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum, 


Volumes already issued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Select Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 
II. 84s. net. 


In the Press— 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum, 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 

. OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 

Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 





TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each ars. 


WALLIS (H. W.).. THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Medizval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vol., 35. 6d.; large 
paper, 5s. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry. 5s.; large. paper, 
half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. V. Scottish Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. 55.; large paper, half-morocco, 
Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. I. 35. 6d¢.; large paper, half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, 5s. net. Vol. II. cloth, 55.; large 
paper, half-morocco, 75. 6d. net. 





ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equaily well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 
2s. 6d. 


“‘ A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired, 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —Watzonal Observer. 

‘¢The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 
Education, 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


‘*The books are well got up, and in Vaz//an¢e an excellent choice has 
been made.” — Guardian. . 

‘*The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one.”— Scotsman. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 33. 


“The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided.—Saturday Review. 

‘*Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” Educational Times, 
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ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 25. 6d. 


“«These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lund, 
originally contributed by their author to the 77gavo, Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many 
ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. ‘The paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. . . . A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the 
movement of the stories.” — Zhe Schoolmaster. 

‘The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” 
—Guardian, 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3s. 


‘The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A, LL.D.). THE PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexico- 
graphy. 958 pp. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II. 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6s. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 3s. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 35. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 35. 


See Victor Hugo, “Les Misérables” and “ Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Now published in Photo-Lithography from the Original Manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 
scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genea- 
logical Lists ; Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a 
copy of the Dzndsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations from Latin originals : the Destruction of Troy, 


the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the Aineid, and the Life of Alexander 
the Great. 


In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 5s. (200 copies only 
printed). 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime Failed The 
Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the 
Irish Language, compiled in part about the middle of 
the Twelfth Century. From the original MS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin. With Introduction, Analysis of Contents, 
and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of 
Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page 
of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £6, 6s. 
(200 copies only printed). 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers 
and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. 
Britannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown $8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G, Eugéne- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or 
separately, Grammar, 35.; Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. ‘See Educa- 


tional Catalogue. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 
With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on : 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


——THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS. AS 
AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.]J., 
F.R.U.1., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 25. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 25. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 35. 


LARSEN (A.). DANISH, NORWEGIAN, AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Third Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 688 pp. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 
125s. 6d. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The “Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, — 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D. 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson, Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. tos. 6d. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (I.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 215. 


OORDIA Jer. VAN, B.A.) CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8yo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 15. 


Ee ae he F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
NCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
a eae Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


Per hot plaeo IN PRENCH’ HISTORY; 
LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 
New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 115. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON) THE BALLADS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 595. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 
STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 


Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Index. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


—- MIDDLE-BRETON HOURS. Edited, with a Transla- 
tion and Glossary. $8vo, boards. 8s. 6d. 


—— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 
in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— ON THE FELIRE OF CG:NGUS. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Trans. R.LA.’s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 
Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo 
facsimile. Cloth. 55. 


— BRETON GLOSSES AT ORLEANS. Edited by 
W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


— SALTAIR NA RAUN. A-Collection of Middle Irish 
Poems. Edited by W. Stokes. 4to. 45. 6d. 


— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 
CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 38. 6d. 
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SULLIVAN ww. K). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case- -endings of 
Nouns in the Indo- European Languages, 8vo, cloth. tos. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1 MESCA ULAD; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 





Vol. II. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, ’and Glossary, with Lecture, on Irish _ 


Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth, Part 1, pages 1-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 


Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 


TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 
Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 2s. 6a. 


Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.1., M.R.LA., Royal Irish Academy’ s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s, 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols. in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Notes.and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Feap. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


WEISSE (T. H.). COMPLETE PRACTICAL GER- 
MAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises, constituting a 
Method and Reader. 4th Edition, almost entirely rewritten. 
Crown &vo, cloth. 6s. 


‘*We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satis- 
factory German Grammar yet published in England.”—/ournal of Education. 


— SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL EXER- 
CISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. (Key, 55.) . 3s. 6d. 
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WEISSE (TT: H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


“We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 





in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
—Reformer. 

** To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.” —Practical 
Teacher. 


SwaLLlIiIAMS (The Right Rev.. W.-L., D.C.L.)y. A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 


WYLD (HENRY CECIL, B.Litt.). THE NEGLECT 
OF THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 8vo. 642. 


YELLOW. BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 


Lt 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present 
Day. I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. 8vo. 1s. i 


ANNETT (H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). 10s. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but ts contained in the Thompson- Vates 

* Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV, Part I. Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A... NDI beso 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 


trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 31s. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J... Dl. Hooker. 3 vols}, £8, 205° Voloun 
(not separate). Vol. II., 56s. Vol. III. (Parts 1 and 2), 56s. ; 
or separately, Part 1, 24s5.; Part 2, 325. 


BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHGNBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836- 
1847. Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


25 


BOGHURST (W.). LOIMOGRAPHIA. An Account of 
the Great Plague of London in the year 1665. By William 
Boghurst, Apothecary. Now first printed from the B.M. Sloane 
MS. 349, and edited by Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. 8vo, cloth. 
55. net. 


BOYCE (RUPERT, M.B., F:R.S). . THE- ANTiz 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price 1s. 


BRUCE (ALEX, M.A, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.RS.E.).” 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 25. net. 
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BRUHNS. A NEW MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS 

TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS, Royal 8vo. 
Stereotyped. Cloth. 55. 6d. 


CAVERHILL (T. F. S., M.B., F.R.C.P. Ed., Surgeon- 

_ Major, The Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 

Cavalry). SELF-AID IN WAR. With Practical Hints 

for Cavalry Wounded. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Small 8vo. 1s. net. 


CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D... MINERAL SYSTEMS. 
With Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in 
Natural Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH (A. H.). ON THE RELATION OF PHYL- 
LOTAXIS TO MECHANICAL LAWS. Part I. Con- 
struction by Orthogonal Trajectories, illustrated with 35 Figures. 
Large 8vo. 3s. 6¢. Part II]. Assymmetry and Symmetry, with 
6o Illustrations. Large 8vo. 55. ' 


CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG (Professors). ME- 
MOIRS AND MEMORANDA OF ANATOMY. 
Vol. I. 16 Plates. 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


COOKE (M. C.). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES 
FUNGORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the 
World. Vol. I. (in 6 Parts, each 12s. 6d.). 406 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. 80s. 


— CONTRIBUTIONS TO MYCOLOGIA BRITAN- 
NICA. The Myxomycetes of Great Britain. 24 Plates. 
8vo, sewed. 55. net. 


——ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI 
(HYMENOMYCETES). 76 Parts. 1198 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo. Each Part, sewed, 8s. Or in 8 vols. 
1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. £30, 5s. 6d. 


— BRITISH FRESH-WATER ALGA, exclusive of 
Desmidiez and Diatomacez. With 130 coloured Plates. 
Parts 2 to 10. [Part 1 out of print.| 8vo, sewed. 78s. 


— BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to “British Fresh- 
water Alge.” 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 52s. 6d. 


«— HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 
36 Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 


See also “ Grevillea.” 
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CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 


1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

2. ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE - 
APES. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed, 55. 5 

3. NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 
g Plates. 4to, sewed. Is. 6a. : 

4. DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 
in the Theory of Screws, By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, sewed. 2s. 

s. THE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 33. 6d. 


6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 35. 6d. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M.D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B., F-R.S. 4to, sewed. 8s. 6d. 


8. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part I. With = 
Transcriptions, Commentaries, and Index, With 30 Autotypes. 4to, 
sewed. 42s. net. Paes 

9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part II. With 
18 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. Appendix to8andg. 55s. net. 


1. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 14s. net. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


— EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A,, M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 
(1900). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 
4to. 7s. 6d. 


DUTTON (Jj. E., M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.)  4to. 
ros, 6d, net. 


—and JOHN L. TODD, B.A, M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. 
FIRST REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS... 
EXPEDITION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. tos. 6d. 
net. 
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FARADAY and SCH@ENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836- 
1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to Contem- 
porary Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis 
V. Darbishire, with Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 135. net. 


-FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoo- 
logical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale 
and Herbert C. Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropology, 
Part I., 15s. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II, and Appendix. 
50s. Supplement (Itinerary), 55. 


GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and 
its Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each 
1s. 6d. Plates. Vols. L—XVIII. In 9 vols. Cloth (each 
145.). £6, 65. 

GREVILLEA ATLAS. 37 Coloured Plates of Hymenocetal 


_ Fungi. Re-ssued from ‘‘Grevillea.” 8vo, sewed. 55. net. 


HANDBOOK OF THE MUSEUM OF HYGIENE, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 8vo. 1s. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HERBERT (AUBERON) and HAROLD WAGER. 
BAD AIR AND BAD HEALTH. Crown 8yvo, sewed, 
1s.; cloth, 15. 62. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


JAEGER (GUSTAV, M.D.) PROBLEMS OF 
NATURE. Selected, edited, and translated by H. G. 
-Schlichter, D.Sc., with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 
At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 2os. 


e@JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 


SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 
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JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, rs. net.; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Se., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

2. CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. CODIUM. ByR. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc, With 
3 Plates. Price 15. 6d. net. 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price Is. 6d, net. 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. 
net. 

7. LINEUS. ByR. C, Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s, net. 

8 PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 75. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10, PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the University of Wales. — 
With 4 Plates. 25, 6d. net. ul 

11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF 
LIVERPOOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
SEAS. Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee and other Naturalists; and edited by 
W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, 
the University, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates. 
8s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 
I, ROSS (R.). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 25. 6d. QO 


II. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT, and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA 
LEONE (1899). 4to. 21s. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE—Continued. 


Ill. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). I. Malarial Fever. 4to. Ios, 6d. 


IV. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). II. Filariasis. 4to, [This is out of print separately, but is also con+ 
tained in the Report of the Thomson-Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV. Part 1, 
Price 20s.] 


V. ROSS (R.) and M. L. TAYLOR. PROGRESS REPORTS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE. Part I. t1901. Witha Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the 
results arrived at to date. 8vo. Is. Part II. 1902. 8vo. Is. 


VI. [Not issued yet.) 

VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. REPORT OF 
THE YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
4to. 75. 6d. 


VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.). REPORT ON THE SANITARY 
CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 8vo. 1s. 


IX. ROSS (R.). REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA 
AND SUEZ. 8vo. 1s. 


X. DUTTON (J. E.). REPORT OF THE MALARIA EX- 
PEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 4to. Ios. 6d. net. 


XI. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. FIRST REPORT 
OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO SENE- 
GAMBIA (1902). 4to. Ios. 6d. net. [Also contained in Thompson- Yates 
Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 


Ke XII. BOYCE (R.).) THE ANTI-MALARIA MEASURES 
AT ISMAILIA. 8vo. 1s. 


“LOCKWOOD (Prof. C. B.). HUNTERIAN LEC- 


TURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRANSITION OF THE TESTIS, NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


MIERS (J... ON THE APOCYNACE OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. With some preliminary Remarks on the whole 
family. 35 Plates. 4to, cloth. 3os. 


MOORE (T.). INDEX FILICUM: A Synopsis of the 
Genera of Ferns. 20 Parts. 84 Plates. 12mo, sewed. 20s. 


MURRAY (ANDREW). LIST OF COLEOPTERA 
FROM OLD CALABAR, ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA, RECEIVED AND DESCRIBED. 


8vo, sewed. 8s. 


ES 


— MONOGRAPH OF THE FAMILY OF NITIDU- 
LARIZ. 5 coloured Plates. 4to, cloth. 10s. 
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NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of ‘Tropical 
Medicine.) 1s. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England.) THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With 10 Plates. Crown 4to. tos. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 62. 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 
Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches. 1s. 


PRIOR. ON THE POPULAR NAMES OF BRITISH 

PLANTS. Being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning 

of the names of our indigenous and most commonly cultivated 
species. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RAY (PRAPHULLA CHANDRA, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta). A HIS- 
TORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. With Sanscrit Texts, 
Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES. AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy ato, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
25s. - Vol. ITT, Part 1, 1900. 4s. 6¢.~ Vol. IIT, Part @.190m- 
125. Og." Volga lV. Parti. ° 190z.= 2os.” Vol. 1V. Pageee 
1902. 215. New Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 20s.; 
cloth, 21s. Vol. V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, 12s. 6d.; eloth; 
135, 6d. 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc, Major I.M.S.ca 
(retired) ). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
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ROSS (RONALD C.B,, F.RS., etc., Major LMS. 
(retired): <<Hio». EB. ANNETT, M.D., _D. 
and F..E. AUSTEN. REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE 
(1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir II.) 
AtOy .2ES 


—— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels regarding 
the results arrived at to date. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir V., 1.) 15, 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 2.) 15. 


— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
2 ey ee eS 


SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.). RESEARCHES IN 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MYXINE GLUT- 
INOSA. 4to, sewed. 8 Plates. ros. 6d, 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 
2nd Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


SCHG:NBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FAR- 
ADAY. See Faraday. 


— CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 


Berzelius. 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
and general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 


‘The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 
value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descrip- 
tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”—-Physzczan 
ana Surgeon. 

** Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
Bening as a means for the preservation of health,” Scotsman. 


‘*A very sensible little treatise.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc, etc. 5th Edition, corrected and _ stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. 9s. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 45. 
Single Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, Www, and Large 
Clock Sheet. 8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 
4d. each. 


—— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. cap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Enyirons of Edinburgh. 35. 6d. net. 


SPALTEHOLZ (WERNER, Extraordinary Professor 
of Anatomy in the University, and Custodian of the 
Anatomical Museum at Leipzig, with the Advice of 
Wilhelm His, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig) HAND-ATLAS OF HUMAN 
ANATOMY. Translated from the 3rd German edition 
by Lewellys F. Barker, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; with a Preface by Franklin P. Mall, 
Professor of Anatomy in the Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore. With 935 Illustrations, mostly in colour. Vol. I. 
Bones, Joints, Ligaments, 14s. 6d. net; Vol. II. Regions, 
Muscles, Fascize, Heart, Blood-vessels, 14s. 6d. net; Vol. III. 
Viscera, Brain, Nerves, Sense-Organs, 22s, 6d. net. 


SPENCER (H.). THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. Seep. 32. 


SPENCER (W. G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 15. 
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SPENCER (W.G.). ASYSTEM OF LUCID SHORT- 
HAND. With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 


IS. 


STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict., 1.M.S. THE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published by the 


Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). 8vo, cloth. tos. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 1s. 


— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and Taylor. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXII. 
Session 1902-1903. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Series, I.—X X1., are still obtainable. Price 
6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 
account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900. $8vo, cloth. 5y. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 

EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, 40s. Part 2, 255. 

y Part 3,368, Part. 4,75. 6¢. Vol. XXXIX. Part 1, 3os. 

Patt.2..195,. .Part.3, 43s. - Part 4,98. Vol. XL, Part '1,, 255. 

F General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. ars. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. 1-XX. 4to. £22, 5,. 6d. 
Vols. XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 


> VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the 4oth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 

=> of Clare College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY . (Lord, D.C.L., F.RS., etc.) (Sir Johny 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illus: 
trations, a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 18s. 

‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume.”—~/Jour, Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 

‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga 
tion by cultured people.” —Sczence Gosstp. 

‘Tt is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved, The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.’—Avowledge. _ 


AINSWORTH (Rev. W. M.), MEMORIAL OF. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British 

Isles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘“‘ Women under the 
Factory Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 
special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right . 
Hon. Prof. Max Muller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, . 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PHGENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS, 
With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
‘at Phoenicia 1200 8.c., and other maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. each. 


a 
— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 
I vol., 196 pp. 55. net. 


Se ee 


“The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. . . . The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, 
both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own.”— The Times. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long 
myths taken down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians 
who knew no religion or language but their own, and many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had attained years 
of maturity. With an elaborate Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


ELTON (OLIVER, M.A.). TENNYSON. 4to. ts. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 
on wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 315. 6a. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW (THE) OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 


Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed. 15. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 
Guide to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols.in 1. 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.) WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES 
IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulating the Labour of Women. $8vo. 35. 


) HENRY (JAMES). A:NEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and A¢sthetical Remarks on the AEneis. With a per- 
sonal collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 
| second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
(3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. 

(1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. £2, 25. net. 


«HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE RIGHT AND WRONG 
——" OF COMPULSION BY THE STATE. A Statement 
of the Moral Principles of the Party of Individual Liberty, and the 
Political Measures founded upon them. Crown 8vo,sewed. 15. 6d. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half- 
cloth boards. 2s. 


— WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Minia- 


tures. Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Re- 
printed from the ‘“ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. ; 
sewed, IS. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 
TURE. Witha brief account of the Author’s life and writings. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 


JOHNSON (Major T. G.)) SAPPHO, THE LESBIAN. 
. A Monograph. 73 pp. Fcap. 4to, bound in art linen, etc. 
4s. 6d. net. 


KERMODE (P. M. C., F.S.A.Scot.). CATALOGUE 
OF THE MANKS CROSSES, with the Runic In- 
scriptions and various Readings and Renderings 
compared. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 
of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand, 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 
study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000, Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi evi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, especially the 
history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 


Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale 1: 5,400,000. Mounted on 
s 


rollers, varnished. 20s. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Imperii Romani tabula geographica. For the study of the development of 


the Roman Empire, Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished, 


245, 
WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Veteris et finiti- 
marum regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 


I : 125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 1 : 25,000, 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. 185, 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. Gracie Antiyuxiti 


tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD—Contd. 


WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Imperia Persarum et 
Macedonum. ~ For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 205. 


WALL-MAP OF GAUL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY. Galli Cisalpine et 
Transalpinze cum partibus Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of 
Cesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1: 1,c00,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 245, 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. Asiz Minoris 
Antique tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. — 20s, 

LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS 
OF CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on 
the Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


MACCUNN (JOHN, M.A.). LOCAL PATRIOTISM 
IN EDUCATION. 4to. ts. 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig.) ENGLAND AND GER- 
MANY: Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. rs. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
the University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. 
Each tos. 6d. 


RALEIGH AWALTER, M.A). THE :STUDY OF 
ARTS IN A MODERN UNIVERSITY. 4to. 1s. 


RELIQUIZ AQUITANICZ:: The Caves and Cave- 

\ Dwellers of Central France, with their Implements 

# ’ of Stone and Bone. By E. Lartet and H. Christy. Edited 

by T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. Comprising 27 Memoirs, con- 

tributed by E. Lartet and H. Christy and others. 506 pp., 

87 Plates, 3 Maps, and 132 Wood Engravings. 4to, cloth. 
Reduced to 30s. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of “Creation Records,” 
<> “Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF 
GREECE EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Enm- 

p balmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
% Mysteries and the Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


_ SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
5 TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
} ‘‘Tn its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
—’ ~ student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
~-4methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which 
: - they have been applied in the various trades.” —Aanchester Guardian. 
“More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”— 
Political Science Quarterly. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


if 


an 


ICE Dinah: wd 


—— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. 
—— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32: 
—— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, 


sewed. 6s. 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 


IV Folio: » 20s. net 


THOMPSON-YATES (Rev. S. A, M.A.). SOCIAL 
DREAMS. 4to. Is. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large 
post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and 
with the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN 
UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position 
of the Employer. Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 
OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated. with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. ; 

‘¢This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 
and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it.”— 
Spectator, 


‘«Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.”—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘*Tt is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘Life.’”— 
Glasgow Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND. 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


‘THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
. Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 


2s. 6d. net. Subscription, ros. per annum, post free. 


- 


“There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression 
of free- -thought i in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the 
venture of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful sur- 
prise. . . .. It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical 
students if they do not show full appreciation of a journal so admirably 
planned and so strongly commenced, . . . For the form of the journal we 
have nothing but praise, the print being large and the margins ample. We 
have never with more sincerity wished well to a new undertaking; and 
should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, ‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be 
of immense service to all serious and progressive students of the subjects with 
which it deals.”—Christian World. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL 

) AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. Edited 

by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., F.E.1.S. Published bi- 
monthly, 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 8s. 6d., post free. 


‘* Indispensable to every theological student.” —Sfectator. 


__MIND:: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
_- sophy. Edited by Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first week 
’ of January, April, July, and October. 4s. Per annum, 12s., 
} post free. 


THE COMING DAY. Edited by John Page Hopps. Issued 
monthly. Price 3d. 


-. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
~/ AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 
=~. Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, 
April, July, and October. Price 1s. Per annum, 4s. 6d., post 

free. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceeding #~ 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. © 6s. net. 
Yearly subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued _half-yearly, April and November. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 85. per annum, post free. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of: Botany 


and Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. | Transactions. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XI. already published at various prices. Fauna 
of Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report, written by Members of the 
Committee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. See p. 50. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 51. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and 


Monthly Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices, 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. 
I.-X, already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceed- 


ings. Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- - 
TORIES. See p. 52. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL<¢: 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 
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